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PREFACE TO THE SECOND 
EDITION 


The first edition of the Papular Handhonk Indian Birds vas 
published iti f9?S and exhausted by the end of 1933. This new 
edition has Ijocn matenally enhtr^ and brought up to date. 

In tlic first edition 250 eDrumon Indian birds were described* 
^N^That number wits fixed arbitniTily with reference to the stjse of the 
^ proposed boole and necessarily prevented the inclusion of many 

^ species which should have found a jrkce. Tlie selection of species 

j for description was no easy task. Many of course came into the 
list without question, but after such obvious candidates had been 


eliminated no two persons would liave agreed in their choice of the 
remainder. 

The numl«r of species described at length has been increased to 
275 and in addition—and this is a new feature—over 130 other 
species have been mentioned in short .^gmgraphs which give the 
salient points in their dvstjjgjon^and In all, therefore, 

more than 500 notice of the observer 

as compared wiih*2yo ifftfejifiTst edition* It is hoped that no really 
common or striking bird in any pan of India, other than those 
of very local dhtributtan, has failed to find a place in the book. An 
appropriate number of extra illustnitions has also been added, 

In addition the whole text has been very carefully revised in 
order to bring it up to date with reference to the advances made 
in Indian Ornithology since the appearance of the first edition. 


HUGH WHiSTLEk. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Bj£iidr.r proc(^cding wiili the actual purpose of this boolt, wiuch is 
to provide a popular and sccentLfic* but not too technical^ account of 
tile Cornnioii Birds of IndiOj thE!re arc a few general observations 
which 1 should Itkc to mahe by way of introdiiction^ 

Fir^t to OKplaifi why the book has been wrillen. 

One of the comiijoneiit questions that is put by the new arrival 
in India is For the name of a book to leach him or her a little about 
the birds which intrude themselves on every one^ notice. There 
are maiiy excellent books on Indian ornithcilogy,. but the majority 
are either loo advanced and scientihe for the beginner or else too 
cjcfsensi^-e. One search for a common bird in the volumes of the 
splendid Fustwna of /udia series is enough to send the inquirer away 
frightened by the mere w^ealth of material and by the technical terms 
in the descriptions. The few popular books that have appeared of 
recent yairs have suffered from the necessity of sacrificing fullness 
to cheapness^ and in jjarticular the majority lack illustrationSH 

Pictures arc what the beginner requires; a few pictnruis are worth 
pages of description. In Europe and Americsif where Nature-studies 
Ivave made such vast strides and have now such a geneial appcid^ 
the demand has made it possible to bring out numbers of cheap 
natural Imtory books with excellent coloured illustrations. 

In India tlm 15 not yet possible. The area is so great and the 
fauna and flora so rich and diverse that to describe them requires 
more space and w'ealth of illustintion tlian in the West, while the 
public to purchase such hooks is much smaller and at present 
practically confined to the European populatioi't. It is^ however, 
to be hoped that educated Indians may turn more and raDre to 
the study of the naturul wonders of their land. 

This book is an earnest attempt to supply a welbillustratcd guide 
to Indian birds at a price suited to the moderate purse. That the 
illustrations are good is guaranteed by the name of Mr Griinvold, 
who Stands in the front rank of living bird-artists. That the 
price is moderate Is due to the generosity of three gentlemen, 
Mr F. Mitchell; Sir George Lowndes and Mr W. S. Millard, who 
have taken the publication outside the sphere of commercial profit] 
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wbcrefVKr buys this wi>rk stiuuld realbe that ihctr public spirit and 
(«encrostty have reduced the jjricc by a very krge amount. While 
Mr Millard in addition has kindly undertaken ihe work of arranginj^ 
all the deiailE of publicationp and promised to see the book through 
the press. 

The nomenclature follows the rocogiused internatioDal usage. 
Tins may be briefly explained. 

Scicnriflc nomenclature started with the Swedish naturalist 
Linnaeus, who invented wliat is known as the Binomial System. 
In this each living creainre has two Latin names, the hist repre¬ 
senting the genus, the second the Sipecies. To take an exampte 
from the first family in the book we have the Kaven {Carvus 
ta^rajc) and the Common House Crow (Cortfus 

Xow a species is a group in which all individuals resemble each 
other consistently except in such details as arc due to age or sex 
or individual variation. Individuals of a species normally breed 
together and produce fertile offspring. 

A gemis is a wider term. It embraces one or more species 
which, from the possession of certain chanacteristics, are clearly 
worth 5ti|jarating from other groups of species. The Raven and 
the blouse Crqw arc obviously ver>' ncjirly related to each other 
as compared with the Blue Magpies^ though at the same rime they 
are not one and the same species We therefore place both birds 
together in the genus and give them their individual specific 

names of i^rax and The Blue Magpies have each their 

own specific name, but their common characteristics group them 
idgethet in another genus Ur^^assa. 

Genera which liave certain features in common are similarly 
linked together into Cimiliesj Families are combined with other 
families to form Orders; while the v-arious Orders together make 
up the great class Aves, It is merely a systetn of clejssification or 
labels, made partly for convenience and ijartly to express the 
differences and alfinities that appear amon^t birds. Nq space 
has been devoted in this book to a diagnosis of the families and 
orders^ but their extent has betiti indicated in the list of species that 
precedes the main test. 

Increased Study has shown tlmt the Binomial System alone is 
not sulficient to express all that is required. Ahund^t and widely 
spread species vary more or less consistently in diflerent parts of their 
range, chiefly in xespanse to climatic and geogra[shical conditions, 
'rhesc geographical races or sulispecies require to be recognised, and 
this IS doiu; by the arldition of a third name after the specific name. 
Thus our Raven in Tndi.a, which is ele,irly the same species as the 
Luropean R;iven, slightly changed by difrereiice of habitaq ja called 
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Cit/vat earax laufFtitea, to rtcngnise tlie fact and to distirguish it 
from the typicaJ race C&rvus ierax eyrax of Europe. 

The selection of the Latin name h fi.xcd by the Law of Priority, 
that the first name published fw a spedes must be used for that 
species irrespective of any name; that may have been given to it 
later. The ™ious promos to this nile need not trouble as here. 
If a species is divided into races the fitst-naiued race is known as 
the typical one, and its name gives the specihe name; so that the 
tpicil race may be recognised as having its second and third names 
the SAfac—CofpHf torax eorax. The suiname given after the 
scientific name is that of the writer who originally described the 
species. If this surname is placed within hockets it means, that 

he originally dcsmlied the species with a didhrent generic name 
lo that now us^ 

In the heading to each species I havo given name binomiall^, 
thentds^ if auy, being indicated under the i^ragmpli on Dpstribnlion. 
Vernacular narnes have not been given. In ittymcpcrictice published 
lists axe of little value, as few species have really established 
vernneubr names and local names vary from district to district. 
-My atm throughout has been to emphasise the position of our 
Indiaii birds as part of a wider scheme, and that their range in 
India is almost always psirt of a wider range. 

This leads us naturally to the question oF Geographicil 
Distribution. Mo student of ecology can fail to observe that the 
fauna of the turious portions of the world differ markedly in 
character in dlircrent areas. There have been many attcmjits to 
define the limits of these areas, though their boundaries must 
nciessarijy be ^gue. Six regians are now commonly accepted, 
the Holaretic, with its Pahearciicand Nearctic subdivisions (eateuding 
across the whole Modern Hemisphere and including Europe, a 
small [lorlion of Africa, Northern and Central Asia and North 
America), the Ethiopian [Africa and Arabfa), the Indian or Oriental 
(India, China, Ceylon and the Mafays), the New Zealand, the 
Australiat) {including also the Pacific Islands), and the Neotropical 
rt^ion (Mexico to Qijte Horn). 

The Ixjundaries of the Western Palsearctic subr^ion of the 
HoLirctic TCgion luarch with those of the Indian region roughly along 
line of the Himalayas and the Afghan and Baluchi borders; and 
it must be remenibeiied that the desert areis of the Punjab, Sind and 
Rajputana are port of the ^eat Pal.eaictic desert which starts on the 
Atlantic coast of North Africa and reaches the heart of China. 

The Indian region of course needs to be further subdivided, as 
Chira and the Malays liave characteristics that separate them off from 
India, India, Burma and Ceylon are usually considered as forming 
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an IndLan subregioTig fthlle the tllmabyins are rtgarded as baling 
closer affinititja whh China than wilh the Indian plains fit their base. 

The student of Indian ornUhology must front the beginning 
realise ihul the avifauna of his area is not homogeni.'ous, spread 
over Issdia evenly as butter on a spee of bread. He mnst obtain 
a conception of it as divided into sections. He must rtstltse that 
the most comprehensive knowledge of the birds of Simla will leave 
him ignorant of the species that he w ill mcot at Ootacamundp that 
the avifauna of the Sind desert h 4 is baldly a coininon feature with 
the avifauna of Uie foiesEs of Malabar. 

The mo&i rftcent endeavour to cypress these dilferences is that 
of Bbnford in the FAihstifpM^-ai Tramitc^sanj &f (he Mcyai S^ddy 
(Vol 194 , J 9 <sip pfx 335-43^J- divide Indb^ Burma and 
Ceylon into five primary subdivisions as foUow-s: — 

{a) The lodC^Gangetic plainp—This e^ctends across the whole 
of Korthern India from the Arabbm Sen to the Bay of 
Bengal Its boundaries run up the hiU tanget from 
Karachi to Peshawar and thence along the outer spurs 
of the Himalaya's to Bhutan and thence roughly southward 
to eaEi of the Sundorbunds. The sotilhem boundary 
takes a line from the Rann of Cutch to Delhi and from 
abciiit Agra to Rajmahal whence it goes south to the 
Bay of Bengal. 

(^) The iivdian Peninsuk, southwards of the above area, 

(r) Ceylom 

(^) The Himakyas* This subdivision includes the whole art^ 
of the fnuuntain ranges from their foot-hills up to the linn I 
of tree-growth. Above forest limits the fauna becomes 
P^lsearctic in character. 

(tf) Assam and Buriiia, 

These five suljdivisions may again be further divided largely in 
accordance with the influence of rainfall while along the Himahiyas 
there are distinct altitudinal zones: which affect the fauna. Those 
who are interested in the subject are advised to consult Blanford’s 
paper In the original It is too long to be quoted her^ and its 
conclusiona may have to Ini modified when the geographical races 
of Indian birds ore fully worked out. 

The races of Indian birds follow some fairly defmai lines, 
liimalayan species generaUy have an Eastern and Western mce, 
meeting about Nepal* the Eastern race being generally darker 
smaller. In the Peninsula the races var)- to some extent in coTOlation 
with the total distribution of the species. If a bud is common and 
widely distributed ihrougboul India and the neighbouring areas of 
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the Indian subfegion it wiU often lie fomid to have ^^pcda] niccs 
in (i) the ^mi-dcsert area of the north-west; {a) the humid area 
of A^isaiTi and the Eastern Snb^Himalayan dmiis and leniis; (3) the 
htav'y roiiHijea of the lower Western Ghats from about North 
Kanoni to the southern limit of the Tmvancore ranges; (4) Ceylon; 
while a more generalised form ocetipics tlie intervening mass of the 
Feninmia, grading In turn into each race^ 

If, on the other hand^ a bird has a more Ikaited ronge^ the 
influence of the^ areas in the fomialion of laces ap^icais to be less 
strong and the distrihution of its mees is harder to forecast. Humid 
areas produce dark binis, descit areas pale birds. North and west 
cnbiige, south and ea.*it dwarf their birds. 

Finally, one must regard the iniluence of migration. Thu 
avifauna of India or of any square mi to of it ts rtever slationaty, 
buL changes season by season in response to ihc great tide of bird- 
life which sweeps acro^ it with the regularity of the tides of the sea. 
The fnndaniental principle of migration is easy to understand, Witli 
the chaiiging of the seasons a bird which summers and neats in 
northern Latitudes is unable to find food in those latitudes in winter. 
It therefore mot'es southwards to an ana that time and dreumstanccs 
have fixed as its winter quarters. In the north the bird is known as 
a **summer visitor^" and in the south as 3 “winter v-kitor/ while in 
the tnten'oiing coujitrics that it travels over St is a passage naigrauL'^ 
Tlie southerly roulu followed iu the “autumn passage"' k not 
necessarily the same as the route by which h returns north on the 
spring passage” 

India lies south of the great mass of Northern and Central 
wliere wints^ conditions aro very severe following on a short but 
luxuriant summer. It Ls not strange, therefor^ that a huge wave of 
buddife |>ours down to winter in IndLn wlicre insect and vegetable 
food is so abundant, 'rhe movement starts as early as July^ and 
reaches its greatest height in September; it crosses the Hiniakyaa 
from both ends, and gradually converges down the two sides of the 
Peninsula ^ipending its strength undl it ends finally in Ceylon. In 
spring the wave again recedes^ starting at the end of February, and 
all the migrants have gone by the end of May. 

Ceylon is one of the few couniiYes of the world that has no 
summer visitors, for it lies at the end of the migration routes through 
Indb, w-ith no land of any sire to die south of it. 

The Indian winter, luxuriant after the monsoons, is more suit¬ 
able to the needs of bird-life than the parched Indian summer. 
Geographical position and physical features^ therefore, combine to 
account for one of the chief omithologlcaS characterhitics of India, 
that It ss practice I ty without summer visitors from beyond its borders. 
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The itvi species that fall under thL^ tategfjry are cofifmed to Nonl^ 
western India, whetiz they are alile W Ute a route rouitd the head 
of the Arabian Guir to winter in Afncii 

The elTect of ruigration on status is mcist easily shown by ati 
example. 1 will take a station in the Pufajab and indkatc the 
various categories of birds to be found in it 

There are first of ah the Resident species, which liteed there and 
tetnain the whole year round, such as the Psrrakeets and Babh]er?it 
A few Summer v-isttors arrive to breed, such as the Purple Honey- 
sucker and YeUow-ihrtKitiid Sparrow. Theses if they are late arrival, 
dependent on monsoon conations for their food-supply, arc known 
as Rains; visitors. Btii both Summer and Raiir'i visitors have this 
in commorLp for the most part, ilwLi tliey are speeiti which are 
residents fiUther south in Tndb, they are summer visitois merely 
in the northern part of their range in India and not, as our summer 
vtsiiors in England, arrivals from dLstani countries A very numerous 
class is that of the Wnttr visitors whkh breed north of India 
altogether, like the Waders and Ducksi. No winter visitor arrives 
from the south. There are two more largo ebssis, the Spring and 
Auiiimn Passage Migrants, such as Robe-Finclis^s and Rid-breasted 
Flycatchers, temiioiadly abundant on their way to and from winter 
quarters faititer south in the Peninsula and Ceylon. 

It must be remembered, however, that Nitlure is seldom clcar-cut 
in bur distincUoiis, and a spedes may fall under more than onu 
heading. The mass of Red'bTtastud Flyoalchcre, for instance^ tliat 
I JOSS through in aunimn and return again in spring, will hsive a few 
of their numbers as winter visitors. Some iEidtvidiials of another 
species may remain as residents while the Tumaindcr nisgrate. 

Tile movements indicated above come under the heading of uruo 
migralicrtt, a tide which ebbs and flow's year by year in responije to 
the annual cliangea of the seasons. But they am supplemented by 
smaller and mure irregular movements knoVi'R as Local migrabem- 
These are due to different causes. In India the most frequent eauise 
is variation in the rainfall and lih consequent effect on food-supply. 
A prolonged drought will drive away the birds from a ]oi::ality, good 
rains will flU it with birds where j^eviously thur^ were none. 

Alorig the Himalayas and die noighliouring ranges there b a 
marked seasonal altitudinal movemurib which moves the resident 
birds down through the various iones in response to the lowering of 
the snow^line. Phis, particularly in severe winters, sends a wave 
of stragglers into the plaitss of Northern India in January and 
Febniary. A plague of locusts or an unusual crop of seeds may 
tcm|Kirarily upset the usual distribution of several species. And 
finally the rudimonEs of Iix\il migraticin may be seen in the way 
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tn whkh some speciets shift thtir ground in a district while br^iing. 
This iitd?eiiicnt may be very slight, merely a matter of a few miles, 
yet it ]S of iEiteiest ns shonrieg the evoletion of the great migeilioits 
from hemisphere lO hcmispherei. 

At present we Ltii'e practically no deEailed kno^'icdgo on the 
subject of mlgnition in Indii^ whether true or local; records aJid 
obserralions on it are badly needed. 

Hitherto Indian ornithology has fallen into very definito periods. 
The first period revolves around tho pionoer work by Hodgson> 
jerdon and Blytb, and found its esprossfon in jerdon's i^irn^r 
/ndiiit published In 1863+ 

The second period is dominaEed by Hume (also the founder of 
the Indian Congress) who directed and marshalled the labours of a 
numbv^ of notable worker, Tliis period found its fitting cKpieesion 
not in a single cotnpnchensive work but in the |)acked and 
miseelLmeotis volumes of S/nty a periodical which 

appeared in ports from iSyj to iBiiS. 

Whh i 83 g appeared the first volume of the J'auNa fff Brithk 
itidm^ Birds by Blanford and OateSj followed at latmals by three 
othor volumes. This work completely dominated Indmn omitbology 
down to about 1^22. 

In 1911 Mr Stuart-Baker produced his first volume of the second 
edition of the Fauna, IVith this lias opened the fourth period of 
Indian ornithology,, which will be meiuombk for its intioductton 
uf tho trinomial sysiumH Its progre^ is still in the moulding, and 
I can only hope that this book of mine will help more than one 
beginner to take his share in the ad™cerncnl of Indian oTnithoIogy, 

The day is now over in which it was necessary to collect laige 
series of skins and eggs in India. Enough g€menil collecting has 
lieen donei concentnution on filling In the gaps in our knowledge 
h now needed. Those who wish to help in the work should first 
familiarise tliemselvEs with what luis liuen accomplished and Icam 
wltit temaios to be doiic^ With some spedes the distribution of the 
djlTerent races sriU needs lo be worked out and thk implies eamful 
collecting in ernain areas. Of other species wo still need to know 
the plunmgc changes j for this spcictmeus coilecled at certain times 
of the year are ret^uired. In other sjjccics the down and juvenile 
plumages an& unknown. But the greatest need of all is accurate 
observ'atiqns on status and migration. In this all can Itelp* Keep 
full nates for a year on the birds of your station^ noting ihotsc that 
arc resident and the tini^ of arrival and dcisirture, comparative 
abundance and scarcity of all the migratory kinds; iuid you wifi 
hri\*e made a contribution to ofnithology that will in the measure 
of its accuracy and fullness be a help to every other wi^rktr* 
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The wondcrrul iivifauna of India Is Mill unspoilt and almost in its 
entirety^ Let us chronJek and appn^ciatfi it whife ve may and 
endeavour in return td awake an appreciation of Its value and 
interest so that steps to prtfsene it may advance /nn fffssi* with the 
destructive influences- These have already started^ The irrigation 
of vast tracts has already made considerable changes in tlie fauna, 
the interesting desert forms giving place to less specialised and widely 
common birds. With the passing away of the Arms Act one of the 
greatest boineni to the wasteful desJruction of hirddife by ignonmee 
and greed has been broken down^ at the very moment when the 
opening up of the country by the motor-car bos lessened the number 
of natural sanctuaries. So in return for the interest of your study 
of the Indian avirauna, endea^Cr^to protect it and awaien public 
opinion to the task. 

In conclusion, 1 have to acknowledge my mdehtedness on many 
sides in the writing of this book. While I owe- something directly 
or indirectly to every natunklisr who has worked in Indki my 
obligations are very deep to th«^ authors of both editions of the 
J*au^a series Messs Blanford and Oatj^ and Mr Stuart-Baker- 
Mr N. B* Kinneor of the British ^tuseuni has given me much 
valuable advice and cncouragemeire And especbilty I owe much 
to the help and enthusiasm of Pr CCaiid B. Ticehiirst, who lias 
kindly read through the te^t of the book in order to ensure its 
accuracy. 

HUGH WHiSTI.Elt 
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THE RAVEN. 

CoKvus COR AX Lifinffitis. 

Length s,\ inches. Seses alike. Entirdy black, 
glossed with steel-blue, purple and lilac. 

Iris dark brown j bill and legs black. 

The feathers of the throat are prolonged into conspicuous 
hackles. 

^Plains of North-westetn India. Distin¬ 
guished from all other Crews by the large siie, complete blackness 
the throat hackles, and the distinctive call-note. Only likely to be 
confu^ with the Jungle Crew, but both species do not usually 
occur in the same locality, 

Dhtfiltutisn ,—^The Raven is found in almost every part of the 
Northern Hemisphere, in Europe, Northern Africa, Asia, arid 
North America, and is divided into several races distinguiahcd 
by siae and the shape of the bill- l\^e ate only concerned with 
one race. Cl c- lan^rtttdi, which is the resident bird of Northern 
Palestine, East Persia, Baluchistan, and North-western rndfa, though 

A 
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it appdars to some extent to be locally migratoTy. In Intlin it is 
found in the Punjab^ North west Frontier Province, Sind, and 
the desert portions of Western Rajputana, No Raven occuts in 
the Himalayas proper until the Tibetan tracts of their northern 
face are reached, and there in the barren wastes above 10,000 feet 
is found the socalled Tibetan Raven (C r. (Of(anus), a huge 
bird, perhaps identical with the Greenland form. 

HahUs, e/r.—In North-western India tl« Raven is n very 
abundant species in the drier and nionc barren portions of the 
plains and about the low rocky hill ranges which crop up here 
and there. In the irrigated and better cukivalcd tracts it is scarcer, 
as also in the more thickly wooded districts. 

Although while nesting it prefers solitude, at other tiroes it 
is distinctly social, and fifteen or twenty birds may often be seen 
together on the outskirts of villages, towns, and camps, marching 
sedately alwut the ground, turning over and examining the refuse 
of man. For in India the Raven is a common scavenger, hold 
and dissolute as any Crow, though withal retaining when need 
arises all the wariness that we are accustomed to associate with a 
Species, that in Europe is regarded as a scarce mounlnin bird, shy 
and avoiding the haunts of man. It is particularly common about 
cantonment stations. 

The food is very varied; in addition to the scraps collected 
in the couise of its scavenging the R.aven does a certain amount of 
damage to crops^ for instance cutting od and carrying away whole 
beads of millet, and a pair are generally found with the Vultures 
at every carcass. 

The ordinary call-note is a frequently uttered deep frui, pntk. 
7 'hc flight is strong and straight, ttnd the massive head and beak 
project conspicuously in advance of the wings. The birds seem 
to jflir for Jifev though many pairs collect together where food is 
plentiful. Like the other Crows the Ravens roost in companies 
often fifty or sixty together, flighting to tlie selected spot towards 
the fall of dusk, flying fast and moderately low over the grout]d. 

The breeding season lasts from December to March, though 
most eggs will be found in January and February. 

The nest is a larger stout structure of sticks with the cup thickly 
lined with rags, wool, hair, and simibr rubbish. It is placed 
either in the fork Of a large tree, often dose to a well or house, or 
on the ledges of rock and clay clifls. The birds often exhibit a 
tendency to attack the climber who goo up to secure their eggs. 

The clutch varies from four to six eggs, 

The egg is a niodcratcly broad oval, considerably pointed 
towards the smaller end; the shell is close and firm, with only a 
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slight gl&55. The groiind-colour varies from green isli-blue to ciingy 
olive or pale ^tone-colour. The markings arc black Ish-broui't^ sepia, 
olivfrbrown, and pale inky-purple, disiributcd in spots, speckles, 
blotches, and streaky clouds, the eggs in one clutch usua^ily being 
all of one type^ though there is much variety between diEerent 
dutches, 

Insbe the eggs average about 194 by t-ji inches. 


THK JUNGLE CROW. 

Cor™s macrorjivkckqs Wagkr. 

—Length 17 inches. Sexes dike. Entire plumage 
black with a dark blue or purple gloss. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black- 

/tiffitijSca/wjt. ^ A typical Crow^ entirely black, and 
intermediate in sire between the ordinary House Crow and the 
Raven; to be distinguUhcd from the former by the alisence of 
any grey on the hind neck and breast, and from the latlej- by the 
Smaller size and the difference in call raw ireffl, that of the Raven 
being a hoai^ liark fru^. Usually gregarious, except at 

nesL 

Burma, Ceylon, extending to Sotith-east 
Asia* It is divided into various races which are separated on 
minor points of size aiid coloration of the hose of the feathers, and 
are dUtingutshed with dUhculty except in a series. Three races 
concern ua. C m. w/fr/ftAitm b found along the whole length 
of the Himatayas from Afghanisran to Bhutan and is the 
fauiihar Crow of all the HioiaJayan hill stations from Gulmurg to 
Darjeeling. It occurs from the fool-hilts up to ij^ocho feet. Thu 
amalJest race, C. m, occurs in Ceylon and the whole of 

the Indian Peninsula up 10 a line through Thar aiid Patkar, Delhi 
and Ambaia an the west, growing gradually in size until about 
Calcutta it becomes the Lirge bow-beaked C. m. 
found in Assam and Burma. All these races ane strictly resident 
The Rook {C^r^tiS frugik^ui) which occurs b North-west India in 
winter in vast numbers clay be di^ingueshed by its finer, more 
pointed bcsit and the bare while scabrous patch round its base 
in adults. 

r/r.—The Jungle Crow is^ as its name impH^ and in 
contradistinction to the tlouse Crow, a bird of the forests and 
jungles rather than of the haunts of men througboui the Peninsula 
of Indh; though it often visits cities and idllagii^ for the sake 
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of scavenging- It is tiDl ns bold ^ tihe House Crow in entering 
verandahs or in deUbenitdy stealing food from the actual 
possession of niaOi The Hiraakyan race, hovfevcr, h bolder 
Ln this respet^t tlian the plains bird, and in all the t 4 inialay^n 
sanatoria this Crow replaces the House Crow as the eomiaion 
scavenger round houseSr though it is never as much at home in 
the hasuiTS is the smaller bird, 

A [though not actually nesting, in lookeries, the Jungle Craw is 
a highly gregarious species, numbers feeding in company or 
colEccting together at the scene of any object of interest whether 
food to eat, a foTc or bird of prey to mob, or a disturbing btiman 
dement to swear at- Large numbers collect to roost In special 
patches of forest, though never so many together as in the case of 
the House Crowp in the hills this Crow is very fond of soaring 
and circling at a great height in the air and twenty or thirty often 
do this in company^ exhibiting a complete mastery of all the arts 
of flying. 

Like other Crows this species is omnivorous, scrap of human 
foodt refuiej fipng ants, fruity berries, small maitiiuals and birds, 
insects, carrion, alt are wckomc to it^ while it is porticulaily 
destructive to the and young of all birds. I have seen it 
settling On the packs of mule tmins crossing the high passes, 
travelling with them and iKiring holes in the picks to get at the 
contained corn. 

Jts voice Is not disagreeable, ihE ordinary caJl being a vumbk 
mther reoiinisccnt of that of the English Rook, sometimes 
harsh, sometiines almost melodious in tone, and very often distinclly 
like the quack of a domestic duck; a liarsh at/aA or ajfoA la also 
uttered, and in addition as it meditates on a shady bough during 
the heat of the day it Indulges in a succession of amusing gurgle 
and croaks. As I write, several are conversing in the trees outside 
my Tootn, the sound rccallLng memories of eariy spring in England, 
with swaying elms and rooks preparing to nest 

The ir’arious races of the Jungle Crow throughout our area 
agree for the most part in laying their eggs from March to May, 
hut in the plains a few nests will be found with eggs as early as 
the middle of December. 

The nest is a large, modefatdy deep cup, composed of twigs 
and small sticks, lined with hair* dry grass, wool, coco-nut fibre 
and sinriLir substances. Some nests are massive and well built; 
others are somewhat sketchy alfairs. 

In the Himabyos they arc often placed tn deodars or other 
species of pine, while in the plains mangoes and laoiarinds are 
said to be preferred * but with these reservations, the nest may be 
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buiJE in any species of tree, and it is often stirprisihg haw well sa 
buUty a structure is concealed from a cascial gknc& The tree 
selected is occasionally in the midst of a bazaar or ganden^ hut 
most pairs build away in the jungle but in easy reach of soiiie 
vilJage* 

The normal dutch consists of four or five eggs^ but occasionally 
sijc are laicL 

The eggs are of the usual Crow type, moderately broad ovaJs^ 
considembty pointed towards the snialler end; the teacture is firm 
with scarcely any gloss. In colour they me rather variable; the 
ground-colour may be pale greenish-blue, pale blue, dingy oU%'c, or 
pale stone-colour; the markings are bladiish-brownj sepiat olive- 
brown, and pole inky-purple^ and these take the form of speckEcs^ 
spots^ blotches, and streaks, thinly imposed in some and in 
others so mmcrous and heavy as almost to conceal the ground¬ 
colour of the egg* There is, however, usually a marked rosembtorice 
between the in one clutch. 

In size they average about 1^70 by i- xS inches. 


THE COMMON HOUSE CROW. 

CORVUS SFLENDENS Vioillot. 

Length iS Indies^ Se^es aiik& A broad collar 
round the neck, including the nape, upper back and breast, light ashy- 
brown ; lower parts from the breast dull blackish-brown; remali^dcr 
of plumage black, highly glossed with purple, blue aud green. The 
featliers of the throat are shaped into hackles. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

Alblnistic varieties are frequently reported. 

/d£niiy^£ai$^n ^—A typical Crow, glossy black with a grey 
collar and breast Always in company with man. It Is sometimes 
confused with the Jackdaw (found only in Kashmir and the North 
Punjab), but the latter is €^ily distingutshed by smaller size^ lesser 
amount of grey in the plumage and by the white iris. 

— From 4000 feet to sea-level throughout India, 
BurmOj and Ceylon and extending to SEam and Cochin-China. 
TEic House Crow is divided into several races which are distinguished 
by slight variations in the shade of the non-black portions of the 
plumage. A strictly resident species. 

l‘he typical race is found ihroughout India, except for Sind and 
the Korlh-wesicm Punjab to Kashmir where it is replaced by a 
very pate mcc, C, s. sv^maymy which also extends to the Mekian 
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Coast and Sciiith-^tem J*etsia. Darker races. C f. rW&itj and 
C. T. found in Burma and Ceylon respectively^ 

//aiiU^ —The House Crow shares with the Mynah the 
disdiiction of l>cing the most conspicuous bird in In^a. Tbo 
visitor to Indjfl wtll scarcely ever be oiiE of sight or hi^ng of this 



FlC^ a.—CcMiimim Houait Cro^W, Q imL kExc.) 


ublqnhotis species^ from the momeni of his arrh^l till the moment 
of his deirnlure, on both of which occasions he will find the bird 
on the wharf by hb steamer to greet or speed him. The haunts of 
man are the haunts of the House Crow and with him it is most 
numerous in cititrSp hut die jungle and the desert suit it equally well 
if man is iliete. Miles of barren plaius may bo bare for weeks of 
both Crowfi and men, but no sooner is the solitude invaded by the 
rough huts or tents of some wandering tribe than will appear £Ome 
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Kairdozcn Crows to keep them compiDy. XormaJly it es a plmiis 
bird, but its miige is sLendiJy eitEcnding into the hills following the 
milway and iJie cart-roadt until alnsady it may be found up to 6ooo 
or 7000 feet both in ihn NiEgiiisaud in the IlimaJiiyas, But its hold 
at tliese altitudes is precarious and would cease at once were the 
station ai^andoned- It probably is unable to wiibstaniJ both the 
lower tempemiurc of the Himalayas and the comparative abundance 
there of the stronger jungle Crow, 

This Crow is highly gregariousj and this tmit is nowhere more 
clearly demonstrated than at the roosE Many thousands of birds 
sleep together in company in a selected patch of trees, often acres 
in extent ; and the ntorning and evening flight from md to the roost 
Is a most conspicuous event, as an unending streain of birds arrives 
ordeparts^ In the morning the birds leave in a body, hungry and 
impatient for food, and die Bight is soon over, but in the e^^ening 
their arrival is much more protracted. An hour or two before dusk 
the first stragglers appear and their numbers gradually increase^ 
until at the end an unbroken line of birds extends across the sky, 
till darkness falls and puts an end to the unceasing clamour that 
accompanies every operation of this bird's life. 

During the flight small parties have the habil^ so often seen 
amongst Rookj in England, of sw iriing suddenly down from a 
height ui the sky almost lo the ground. The roostlng-pkices .arc 
always littered with tlie retnains of dead Crowsg and their mortality 
is heavy, partly no doubt from disease and partly from the 
depredations of Penegrinea and Eagle-Owls. These roosting flights 
show no apparent diminution even during the breeding seasorip and 
this h due to the fact that this species does not breed during its 
first year. While not ticsting in colonies afier the fashion of the 
Rookp the House Crow b 50 numerous that numbers of ucsis may 
be found within a small radius. 

Familiarity w'itU man has made the House Crow' bold and 
thievish to a degr^- It sidles Into rooms, ^lerl and kceut ready to 
retreat at the least aEarm^ and with a sudden bounc-e and dash 
removes food from the table j it robs the shops in the bazaar if they 
are left unattended for a mouieiit; it snatches sweetmeats off the 
trays of the vendors at raifway stations. Vet with all this faruilmrily 
and boldness it retains the wariEiess and fsagacUy of the family and 
is quick to take a hint of teal danger and evatk il- 

And not only man suffers from this impudent Crow^; it mobs 
birds of prey, more especially the Ow[s and Eagtes, on occasions 
actually bulTetiug them j and 1 have seen Vultures silting gorged 
oil the ground much vvorriod by a sort of game of “ Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground" played by Crows who insisted on hopping on and olT their 
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backs. They perch qn the bdcks of bullqcks und mules pecking 
bits of flesh from raw sitddle-galls, though at liioes their aitentiozis 
are welcome for they also remove ticks and other vctmiiv They 
rob dogs and fowls of their food, and Jo general steal and bully 
to the utreiost eKtent of their opportunities- Yet with all ihdr 
manifold villanies there is much that is altracll?e about the sleefc^ 
intelligent, shameless bird that is the companion of our daily life 
in India, There is only one living thing that habitually gels the 
better of the House Crow—a claim which wmn certainly cannot 
make; the Koel's whole life-history is based qn the assumption 
that it can at will dreumvent and deceive the Crow, and this it 
does, substitnting its own eggs for those of the Crow and mating 
the latter bring up its young. 

This bird is absolutely omnivorous; it will eat anything that 
man will ealp and iimumerable things that be will not- 

The ordinary call is a cawing note rather softer in tone than 
that of the larger Crows. 

The breeding season is very regular in the Kerth-w*csip eggs 
being laid fioni the middle of June till the middle of July- 
In ihc rest of India numbers also lay in April and May, and 
occasionally nests are found in Koveniber, December and January. 

The nest is buiU in a fork of a tree, and is a shallow cup of 
sticks, sometimes neat and well made, sometimes sketchy ariid 
ragged; it is lined witii grass roots, wool, rags, vegetable fibre, and 
similar miscelbneous substances. Inslances are on record of nests 
built partly or exclusively of wirc+ 

The normal clutch consists of four or five e^s^ bul six or seven 
are occasionally tnoE with. The egg is a broad oval, rather pointed 
at the smaller end. The texture is hard and fine and there is a 
fair gloss. The ground-colour is any shade of blue^reePp and is 
blotched, speckled and streaked with dull reddish-brown, pale septa, 
grey and neutral lint 

In sise the eggs average about 1*45 by 1-05 inches. 


THE JACKDAW* 

CoRvus MOX^EDULA Linui^us. 

— Length 13 inch^. Seies alike. The whole 
upper plumage, wings and Ltil glossy black; a broad cottar from the 
sides of the head round I he back of the neck dusky grey, becoming 
so pale in parts as to be almost white; chin, throat, ciiid fore-neck 
black; remainder of lower plumage dull slaty-black. 
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IHr vrhitish j bill Rnd bbck, 

NjfM Idcfftifim/ion. —SitremeJ?[>rth-weslern India and Kashmir. 
Dlstinguisbed fmm the House Crow by the smaller silt, the fact 
that the grey is confined merely to a collar^ the white and the 
very musical calL 

I?is/rtSu^TOJt .—The Jackdaw Ls widely distributed in Europe^ in 
Algeria^ and in parts of N^orthern and Western Asia. Of its races 
we are only concerned with C. m. which apparently breeds 

from Scandinavia and Russia to the Yenisei and south lo Persia* 
Afgbanistaii, and Kashmirn In winter nnmbtTs appear from the 
middle of October to the beginning of March in the North-west 
Frontier Province west of the Indus, and in the Punjab districis 
along the base of the North-western Himalayas^ 

HaMfSt —‘No one who has visited the Vale of Kashmir can 
have failed to notice the Jackdaws^ which are extremely common 
there all the year rounds and with their cheerful,, familiar calls 
largely coTatributc to the extremely English air of the European 
quarters of Srinagiu. Great numbers live in the tie^ and buildings 
a]) round Srinagar, feeding in the fields and on the grassy lawnSp 
and bectrming as tome and impudent in their behariouT as the 
House Crow is in the plains* These birds roost in the willaws of 
the Dal Lake, and the morning and evening eight of the Jackdaws 
from and to their dormitory is one gf the ornithological sights of 
Srinagar. 

In Winter when it arrives in the Punjab the Jackdaw is found in 
flocks which associate with the immense fliglits of Rooks 
/rugiif^s) that appear about the same time and In the same 
locnliTies. The flight is strong and fairly fast, hut the jackdaw has 
rather quicker wing-beats than the Rook and can also be distinguished 
in tbe ab by its smaller size. The call is more musical than that of 
most Crows* being a melcidious and ringing with cheer ful¬ 
ness and welbbdngj these calls are responsibk for the English 
name^ the first syllable also eKemplifybig the English practice of 
peri^nifying famiiiiir spedes, as in Magpie and Jenny-Wren. The 
whole denteanoiir of the bbd b pert and knowing, and it mates 
a delightful petj some individuats learning tq talk; though the 
irresistible altmction which small bright articles have for the 
Jackdaw often makes it a nuisance about a house when tame 
enough to be allowed out of its cage. 

In Kashmir the breeding season is from April to Jun& Tbe 
nest is a massive cup of dirty wool, mgs, and tiair on a foundation 
of sticks and thorny twigs, and it is pbced in holes in rocks, 
building!^ and trees. Numbers of pairs breed In colonies wherever 
suitable nest-hoks are available. 
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The clutch cofisi^ of four to six eggs. 

The egg is an dougnted oval, somewhAi crom|3rcssetl towards 
the srtialiej end ? the sbeB is tine aiid stout but there h only a faint 
gloss. The groundcolour is pale greenlih-bluc, spoctled and 
spotted with deep black isli-brown, olive - bro wii, and pale inky- 
purple} these niortingfi rtre sometimes ^ne and clos^ at uiher times 
bold and thinly set, but on the whole the eggs of the Jackdaw am 
more li^tly marked than those of meet of the family of Crows. 

In size they avenge about i^o by q-qS inches. 


THE YELLOW-BILLED BLUE-MAGPIE, 
UnocisaA FLAVjRO^RJs (Blyth)+ 

—Length 26 inches^ iitduding tall of about iS indtes. 
Sexes altkfc Head, neckj and breast bLick, with a white patch on 
the nape; remainder of lower plum.ige wbite, faintly tinged with 
lilacs whole upper plumage ptirplish-blue, brighter on the wings and 
tail I llight-feathers lipped with white, the outermost edged w ith the 
Same; tail long and graduated^ the feathers blue^ broadly tipl>cd 
with white, all except the very long central pair having a band of 
black in front of the white. 

Iris bright yellow; biEI waxen yellow; leg? bright orange-yellow. 

/rc/i/Purely Himalayan form; in noby parties 
amongst trees. A conspicuous long tailj greatly gradnaled, atid at 
the end drooping in a graceful curve. In jungle appears dull 
greyisb-bluCj with white under surface and white tips to tail- 
feathens, 

BtsfriMan .—The Ydlow-bilEecJ hfagpic is found throughout 
the Himalayas from Hazara to the Brahmaputra^ It is divided into 
two ract^ Of these £4 /, is the Ijelter known and is 

Found from the Western boundary of the range to Western Nepali 
being a commoti specSea about most of the hill stations of ibe 
Western Himalayas^ breeding in a zone from 50QO to to^ooo fout. 
The typical form is found from Eastern Nefial eastwards and difibrs 
In that the under parts have a dark^ libc tinge; its zone is slightly 
higher than that of the Western form, as it seldom occurs os low 
as fioQo feel. A resident species^ but during the wirster tiidiilhs it 
usually deserts the higher parts of its summer zone. 

From Simla castw'ards the closely allied Rcd-lnUed Blue-Magpie 
{l/ranssa ts often fcuud in the same areas as the 

yellow-billtid species; It b [xirtkubrly common about Mussooric^ 
'rchri-Gttrhwal, Kumaonp and in Nepil, and may Im easily 
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distillglJ^5h(^d by its red beak and the greater extent of the white 
nape patch. 

Jlabiii^ —The Blue-MagpJiSs ftre, as may be judfged from thetr 
handfiOTne taibj essentially arbo(real birds; thaugb, while they are 
most usually to be met with in heavy jiingle areas^ they also ventme 
out into the amongst eultivatlon^ and at times on to bare 

mountain sides at high elevations, llaey frequently feed on the 
ground and then adopt a curious hopping gait, with the tail hdd 
high to pre^'^erit it coming into contact with the ground. They live 
in parties of seven or eight birds and arc very partial to particular 
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localities, so that once a party has taken up Its abode in any 
particubr nutlah or patch of forest it will generally be found thetOp 
They are very active flying incessantly from bough to bough and 
not hesitating to bunch high into the air when flyfng from ridge to 
ridge; a party of these birds cmsslng a nullah out of gun-shot above 
one^s head js a curious sighti with their long tails waving in tlic air 
and the light shining through the feathers- 'The flight is rather 
slowj laboured and undulating once tht; bird comes into the open. 
The food consists of small mammals, the eggs and young of other 
birds, insects, and wild fruits and tiemes of various kinds. This 
bird is very noisy; the ordinary call is harsh and grating, but it has 
a wide variety of notes, some of which are melodious enough. 
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The nest is bnill in a fort of 3 . tre&, usually of moderate si^is 
but with dense foliage^ nod is difficult to find It is a rather lai^e 
and roughly constructed cup of sticks with a lining of fine grass, 
roots and fibres. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. The groandHiolour 
varies from a pale, ding)^ yellowish-stone colour to a darkish nth« 
reddtsh-stone colour, and there is very occasionally a faint greemsn 
tinges The markings consist of SBia]l specks blotches, streaks, 
and Dioltlings of vaiious shaded of brown, sienna or purple^ and 
they generally tend to collect in a cap or zone about the broad end 
of the egg. 

The egg measures about i “30 by 0-92 inches. 


THE INDIAN TREE-PIE, 

D^M>kQCiTTA va&ahunda (Latham), 

Z>fn:rt>/iW. — Length iS inches. Sexes alike- The whole 
head and neck with the breast sooty brown; remainder of the 
Viody plumage bright rufotiSi darker on the hack j wing-covcjts 
greyish^white; wings dark brown, with a krgs conspicuous grey istn 
white patch on the sides extending almost their whole length 
when dosed i tail long and graduated whh the central feathers 
elongated, ashy-grey, each feather broadly tipped with black. 

Iris reddish-brown; bill slaty barn-colour, albescent at the basoj 
legs dark brown, claws hom-colotu- 

J^c/d bright rufous magpie with sooty head and 

fleck, and impressions of grey, black and white in the wings and tail^ 
a strictly arboreal garden bird, usually in patij, with a very musical 
call. 

—^The whole of India and Burma from Kashmir and 
the Lowtr Himalayas to Travancore, and from Assam to Tera^rini 
and Siam. xV fitriedy resident species. ^ 

Like most widely-spread and coitmioa Ittrds the Indian TreeTie 
is divided into severai races, distinguished by sure and the relaiive 
depth in colouring 0 f tJie body pi uoiage, There is m uch inteigniding 
between them, and authorities in consequence differ as to the'u' 
number Jind distribution- The typical race is found in North-east 
India including the outer fringe of the Himalayas from Nepal to 
Assam, being replaced by I>. in the North-westem Hima¬ 

layas, Karth-west Frontier Province^ Sind, Tunjab^ and RajputnniL 
A small dark race, /?. /tirBu/Oj occurs in the rain area of the 
Western coast from South Ranara to Cape Comorinp, while a small 
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pale race^ D, v. ocoira in the rat of Soolhem and Eastern 

India up to the Godavari River Altlipugh esfentially a bird of the 
plains of ConlLnentd India this Tree-Pje is found in hill country 
up to about 5o<» feet* including the outer fringe of the Himalayas. 
Two closely allied specif the Himalayan Tree^Pie {DtndmiUa 
and the Southern Trec-Pie {DfnJrmfM are 

coEumon in the Lower Himalayas and from Mysore to Tiavancore 
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respectively. The former is grey and brown with no rufous in the 
plumage except below the hose of the tail. The latter has a black 
mask in sharp contrast to ihe white collar and under parts. 

The Tree-Pie H as its name denotes, essentially 
arboreal, and it is practically never seen to visit the ground; though 
I have known It come into a verandah and dimb about the cbici^s 
in order to catch the yellow wasp which habitually huiMs its iiftst 
ill houses^ It also climbs about trunks and branches of trees 
hanging on with the claws and portly supported by the tnil as it 
scorches the crevices of the bark for insects. It is found not so 
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rniidVi ifl hfiavy for&si as k open coutstry where large trees grow in 
clumps and avenues^ and it is also very partial to gardensp But 
although it IS ill consequence conimon in the immediate vicinity 
of man it is a somewhat shy btrd^ living amidst the thiclier foliage 
and usually only seen in glimpses as k flies from tree to tree in front 
of the observer. It is found in pairs or small parties The flight is 
dippings the bird alternately flapping the vrings for several licats and 
then gUdIng with them stifliy outspread* The food cotisists of fruit, 
berries, insects, caterpillars, lizards, and small snakes, and this bird 
has the reputation of being one of the most destructive enemies In 
India to the eggs and young of other species. 

The ordinary call Is a loud and most Enelodions AffJtii or 
which is one of the familiar bird nolcs of Indio. But it has a 
variety of other nolesp some quite charming and soft, others less 
pfeaaant^ particularly a raucous scolding note which is as ugly as 
the first h melodious* 

The breeding season eutonda from February until ihe first week 
in August but the majority of nests wfll Ije found in April, May, and 
June. 

The ne&t is placed in trees oi large i>ushe^ in a fork usnaliy 
towards the top of a tree. Mango and babool trees are most 
commonly favGuied, though sheeahum and neem trees are also 
often selected, and the n^t has even bseii found In cactus dumps. 
It Is a shallow^ open cup^ sometimes large and loosely constructed, 
sornetimes small and compact. There is a foundation of large twigs 
usually thorny in character, and on tliis is built the nest proper of 
finer twigs and roots, with a lining of grass roots and occasionally a 
liLtle wool Of slrawp 

The nomiol clutch Is four or five eggs in the north, and generally 
two qr three In the south. 

The eggs are typically somewhat elongated ovals, a good deal 
pointed towards the small endj there is sornetrmes a slight gloss^ 
In colour they arc very variable* though there is always a family 
resemblance Ijetween the eggs composing one clutch. There are 
two leadJng types of coloration} one fKile greenish in ground¬ 
colour w'kh blotches and spots of fight and dark grey brown, 
somewhat resembling I he eggs of the Grey Shri ke r tfie other 
pale reddish white or salmon ^colour with blotches of reddish and 
dark brawn and underlying markings of lilac and neutial tint, 
similar in type to the eggs of the Drangos. 

In size they average ahqyt i-e 7 by ©*£7 inchci 


TUE BLACK-THROATED JAY 
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THE BLACK-THROATED JAY, 

GaRRVI^S tASCIlOUlTUS VigOf^* 

Length 13 inches. Sexes alLke. Top and sides 
of the head blacli j chin and (hr&ai black with hrtsid: white stneaJtB, 
the black ending in a patch of iron-grey J body plumage ^-rnous-greyp 
brighter lowaids the tail j wings bbck^ clo^ly barred with bright 
blucj a black patch on the coverts being iiordered outwardly by a 
white patch; innermost hlghtTeathm vinous-j^y with a black and 
a while band at the end of each feather; tail black, broadly tipped 



Fig, s.--blaiik-ihroaMd Jjiy. (4 bjit* nio) 


with white, all but ihc outermost feathers cbsety barred with bright 
blue^ 

Iris reddish] bill steely slale^ darker at tip; legs stedy grey, 
claws ditrket. 

The head is conspicuously crested^ and the throat-feathers are 
long and pointed. The tail is long and slightly graduated- 

—^West Himalayan fomi. A noisy active bird 
found ill parlies in trees. The black crested hcadj with untidy 
white streaking on the throat, and the bright blue and black barring 
on the wings and tall contrast sbarply with the nondescript body 
plumage^ 
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^ittnduthtt ,—The SiUiman Hilts; the Western Himalayas from 
Hazam .md ChitraJ to Nepal, breedtnit from 5000 to 3ooo feet, 
and occasiortaily higher to ]<j,oe» feet, and in winter descending 
to 3500 feet. A resident species with no races. 

The Himalayan ]sy{GarndusMtpteuiaris\ sometimes considered 
a race of the familiar English bird, is also resident throughout the 
Himafayiu. It iacits the black head and crest of the Black-throated 
Jay, and is brighter, more rufous in colour with a squaier tail. 

Loud harsh calls also draw attention to the Nutcracker {A^uafraga 
cafyMatatttf), another Hintalayan species of Crow, which feeds 
largely on pins seeds, ft is dark choeoJate brown, spotted with 
white. The while of the outer taj]-fs.ath«rs is conspicuous in flight. 

The Hiack-tbrmted ]ay is a familkr species in the 
outer ranges of the Western Himalayas where it comes freely into 
the taiious hill stations. IVhcn in pairs in the breeding season it is 
quiet and secretive in habits until disturlied in the neighbourhood 
of the nest when it immediately becomes excited and noisy, screaxaiiig 
tod chaltering at the intruder. At other seasan.s jt is found mostly 
in parties of four or five birds which in winter often combine into 
considerable flocks, up to forty individuals in number, and these 
sometimes join forces with the Himalayan Jay and the Yelbw- 
billed Blue-Magpie. These parties keep to trees, whether in 
forest or in the neighbourhood of houses and cultivation, and their 
whereabouts is sooner or later betrayed by the harsh ic/tae/i, similar 
to the call of the English species. The food cofisisEs of gmlris^ 
caterpill^ beetles, insects, fruity berries, seeds and the like, and 
some of It IS taken on the ground. 

The breeding season citends fiioin the middle of April to Tune, 
most eggs being found in May. J 

The ts^ IS a moderately shallow cup built of slender twigs and 
^teks and lined with dry roots and fibres, paiticiilarly the black 
horsebatT-Iike rbizoids of mosses. It is placed in trees or thick 
bushe^ never at any very great hrnght from the ground. An upper 
lorlc of a small sapling affords a very favomte Situation, 

number. The eggs are somewhat lengthened ovals in sLpe, 

browngtountktolour varies from 
^enish-whiie, end it i, very minutely and 
feebly fr^led and mottled all over with pale sepia-brown. There 

The eggs measure about 1.12 by 0.85 inches. 


THE INDIAN GREY TIT 
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THE INDIAN GREY TIT. 

PiiRU^ MAjoit, 

CPlatc Vl, Fig- 5-> 

J}iscrt/>fi& 7 i .—Lftnglh 5 bcties. Sexes alike. Head* neck^ 
breast and a btoad line down the centre of the abdomen 
black j a conspicuous white patch on the cheek and a fainter one on 
the nape; remainder of under parts white tinged with vinaceoue; 
remainder of upper parts bluish asby'greyj with a white bar across 
the wing; tail black and bluish asby-grey, with a large aruDunt of 
white on the outer rcaihers- 

fiis dark brown; bill black; ^egs slaty plumbeous. 

—A typical Tit; blulsh^rey above and whitish 
below, with bhek bead, neck and broad abdominal stripe, and a 
while cbcek-patch. Purely arboieaJ, generally single or in paiTS^ 
Dss/rt^Nfiffa .—The Great Tit (/Sj/wjr is an interest Lng species 

of wide mnge. It extends tbrougbout the whole of Europe^ North¬ 
west Africa and the greater part of Asia to Jsipan and Southern China. 
But as is to be expected with such a wide range the species has Ejeen 
divided into a great number of gopgiaphical races or sub-species. 
These (all into two tnairt groups; the Europein group with gicen 
hacks and yellow under parts (exemplified by the famhiar Great Tit 
of England), and the Asiatic group with grey liacks and whitish or 
half under pons. 

To this latter group belong our Indian birds, and they fall again 
into several races, which differ from each other in the depth and 
purity of their colour and in the relative amounts of black and 
white on the taibreatbers. 

m. occupies the Wcsteoi Himalayas from 

Kashmir to Gabrwal, vistting the Punjab plains in winter, A w. 
ffifia/fftiif extends from Lower Nepal through Beharj Bcngalr and 
the Duals into Assam and Western BiirmEL /\ jw- ifniAra/famm 
is found at Mount Aboo, in the Central Provinces and Orisssi, and 
southwards to Ceylon, while 3 fourth race F ffl. zhru^^^fsls overlaps 
from Afghanistan into parts of Baluchistan, A resident spocite wiib. 
slight local migratiohs. Thrs species must not be confused with 
the VVhile-winged Black Tit {Farvi nMcAiT/fi) locally common in 
Rajputana. 

I/adi/i^ rA’.—The Indian Grey Tit is mote properly to be 
considered a bill than n plains bird, jmd each race breeds througlioul 
the more wooded ranges of its area from a height of about 3500 feet 
to tliclr sumtnitSi even to 9000 or 10,000 feet when this is possible- 
But above Soon feet it Is usually rattier scarce. While not strictly 
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mtgTatory it wandejs a good deal after the breeding season, and then 
is found commonly In itic plains are«i contiguoiis to the ranges on 
which it breeds. It is a bird of the more open types of forest, and 
while really arboreal wanders freely into bushes and scrub-jungly 
and frequently visits the ground in search of food. 

Although often found in small parties or included In the large 
mixed hunting parties of small insectivorous birds this Tit is inore 
usually found singly and in pairs, When feeding it is very methodical, 
carefully ciaminlng the branches and twigs for small insects and their 
caterpillars and eggs, peering into every nook and cranny and bunch 
of leaves, and when necessary for the purpose indulging in a variety 
of acrobatic postures for which its sturdy butid and strong IbK® 
admirably adapted. At times it holds some article of food Vjetween 
its feel on a branch and hammers at it with pieUxe blows of the 
beak, and the noise thus made is frcquerttly mistaken for the work 
of a small Woodpecker. It is a cheerful bird both in demeanour and 
note, and the loud whistle tite tsee tsu is always a cheery welcome 
sou rid. With the spring and the approach of the breeding season this 
is supplemented by a number of louder and clearer calls, of which the 
most famtliar is mink mink. When disturbed in the nest the bird 
endeavours to frighten away the intruder by hising and spitting like 
2 . stiake. 

It 13 interfistbg lo note that the young bird in the jovenile 
plumage is greenish In colour on the back and yellower underneath 
than the adult, a clear indication of the retationship between the 
two main types of Icarus maj&r and the fact that the Western birds 
must be considered! the older and original type. 

This Tit appears to be donhle-brooded wherever founds In the 
Himalayas the breeding seasun is from the end of March to Julyj 
white in the Pcnitisiil.it the breeding season Is more extended com¬ 
mencing Sn February and lasting until N'ovember, but it varies in 
different localities^ and the majority everywhere lay before July. 

The nest is a large, shapdess mass of downy fur* cattle hair, 
fcatherait and wool. With a foundation of grass roots and moss, the 
whole forming a soft pad with a saucerdite hollow for the eggs. 
The fur is often obtained from the droppings of carnivore. It U 
placed in a hole of some kind* whether in a wall, bank^ tree or rock, 
and someiimes in the old ncst-hole of a Woodpecker or Barbel. On 
one occasion I found two nests built side by side touching under 
the coping-stone of a wall* with one and four eggs respeedvely, both 
apparently the property of the same bird. Similar cases have been 
reported of the Great and Blue Tits in England. Hume has recorded 
two Inslariees in which the nosl was built in the open on a branch of 
a tree, but this is very^unusuiiL 
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The nonnal cititch consists of four to siK Iti shape they 

are a broad ovul^ somewhat elongated and pointed towards the small 
end, and have a faint gloss= In colour they are white, speckled, and 
spotted with reddish-brown and pale purpltsb, these marking often 
tending to coalesce into a zone round the brmd end. 

They measure about 0*70 by 0-54 inches. 


THE GREEN.EACKED TIT, 

PaRUS SfONTJCOLUS VlgOrS* 

—Length 5 inches. Btxes alike. The whole headi 
neck* breast^ and a bro.id lino down the cemre of the abdomen 
glossy black : a conspicuous white patch on the cheek and a fainter 
one on the nape; remainder of lower plumage deep j^llow; bach 
greenish-yellow ; rump slatj-bJitej wings mixed slaty-blue and black 
with two white bars^ tail black and slaly-bluet edged and tipped 
with white. 

Ins brown; bill bhek; legs plumbeotis^slaie. 

/'ifM Idift/tjfca/iffft .—Himalayan form ; the common Tit of all 
Himalayan hill stations. A typical Ttl with white cheek-patch, 
black head and breast and abdctninal band ; distinguished from the 
Grey Tit by the brighter colorationi greenish back instead of grey, 
yellow under puts instead of greyish-white, 

Disfril^fffwa .—The Green-backed Tit is found throughout the 
Himalayas, and also further eastwards through Manipur, Chittagong 
and live Chin Hills to Yuiman and Kormo^. I is normal breeding 
xoite lies between joso and Sooo feeb but a few may be met with 
up to 10,000 and even 12,003 feet; during I he winter nurabeis 
d^end lo the foot-hilfs below 40QO and a few even to the fringe 
of the plains beyond them. Apart from this seasonal aJliiiidinal 
movement it is u resident species. All birds in our area belong 
to the typical race. 

I/aAits^ This bird resembles other Tits in being a forest- 
loving bird though it wanders a good deal and may be found in any 
type of country in the hills, cultivation or scrub-covered hill-side. 
While properly speaking arboreal it freely descends to utidcigrowdi 
and Lo the ground. It is occasionally found in small Socks nod 
pajtif?Si but is more usually found singly or in pairs, and one or 
more of these birds will in variably be found attached to the mixed 
hunting parties of small birds which are such a familiar feature of 
the Himalayan forests. 

The foc^ consists ohie^y of insects in their varloos stages and 
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also of fruits, and it is less of a seed eater and less omnivorous ilmn 
itie Grey Tit. 

Although without a proper this bird has a ntuaber of not 
niiitLusical calts, which are amongst the most peiielrating and familkr 
of the bird sounds in a Himalayan station. One note is described 
as a very loud four-syllable whistle which nsay He wriiteri 
the third syllable much prolongetL Its ordinary spring call at the 
commencement of the breeding season is a mewing vfhhtk 
or while other calls may be syElabilised as/«T&^j/or 

and and ffinr/tir. But it must be remembered that most of 

the Tit family have a variety of very similar callSp hard to distinguish 
from one another. This species is very fond of water, bathing more 
regularly than most species. 

NldihcariDii begins in the latter half of March and most clutches 
of eggs will be found in April, though fresh eggs may be still found 
until June; it is possible that some birds are double-broodod* 

The clutch consists norinally of sin to eight eggs^ though some¬ 
times as few as four eggs are laid# 

The eggs aie moderately broad ovals, some almost sym metrical, 
others slightly pointed at one entL In colour they are white, almost 
without glossy spotted, bloLobed, and speckled with different shades 
of red and brown i the markings vary in quantity and Intensity but 
tend to be most numetous towards the large end. The egg^ of this 
species in a series will be found to be rather longer and more slender 
and more richly marked than those of the Grey Tit. 

In si^e they average fll>oul by o-ja inches^ 


THE YELLOW-CHEEKED TIT* 

MaCHLOLXIPHTJS XANTMOGtfIVS (AlgOls). 

Length 5 inches. Bexea alike. Crown and a long 
pointed ci&sl, a line through the eye and a broad band from the 
chin to the vent glossy black; a line over each eye to a patch on 
the hind neck, the cheeks and the sides of the body canary-yellow; 
upper parts yellowish green; win^ black* the small coverts spotted 
with pale yeilow-whitc, the IlighLrcathm edged and variegated with 
blue-grey and white j tail black* washed with blue-|^y* the tips of 
all feathers and the outer edge of the outer fealhei white. 

Iris dark brown; bill black; legs dark slaty-blue. 

Hf/d typical greenish and yellow Tit with a 

pointed black crest and a heavy black land down the centre of the 
lower pans; distinguished from the Grcen-backed Tit by the crest 


THE VELLOVV-CBEEKED TIT 
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and the yellow dieeksL Strictly arboreal and confined to well- 
wooded country, particularly hills. 

—This species is confined to India and Is divided 
into three racea. The typical form oocuis in the Western Himalayas 
from Murreo tol^tem Nepal, breeding in a zone between 5000 and 
7000 feet, though its distribudon is somewltat capricious. Af. x. 

is found across the centre of the Peninsula from Mount 
Aboo and Mababaleshwar to Pamsnath Hill and the Krishna Elver* 
x./rin?ijn^ 4 tr€i^An% a larger and duller bind, is confined to the 
Western Ghats and the ndghbouring wooded areas from the South 
Konkan to the Asambo Hills. These two races are found at all 
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elevations and dilTer from tlie typical race in having a shorter crest, 
the spots on the wing-coverts white instead of yellow, and the yellow 
parts of the plumage paler. In these two races many individuals 
ha^'c the black band on the lower plumage replaced with olive green, 
and these are usually females. 

HabiU .—The Yellow-cheeked Tit is a very sociable bird* Ez:ce|>t 
11‘hen actually breeding it h found in small parties which are apt 
to attach themselves to the mined hunting parties that are commonly 
found in the woods which they frequent. It is arboreal in haliits, 
spending its life in an incessant hunt in the trees for the small insects 
and their eggs and larvm and the various seeds and fruits which 
form its foCKl. Even the largest caterpillars are attacked and tarn 
into pieces. like many other birds it catches flying ants and feeds 
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at the flQweis of the callon-triee. The call-notes arc loud and joyoitB 
in tonev being very distinct &otn those of other Tits. Those of the 
Himalayan race may be syliabilised as tyuji fyuja and again as 
tafwuAh iwiH€€tfre£Rk^ whiie the breeding call is a loud t&;mt 
There is also a low jairing note and a dialler like that of 
the Grey Tit^ 

The Hknalayan race breeds from April to Junt The Continental 
races evidently breed a good deal later^ from July to August or even 
September and October, though in the north of the FeninsiiJa some 
pairs start in ApriL 

The nest is buiU in holes In trees at any height up to about 
ao feet. The hole may be a small natural cavity or one cut out 
Ijy the birds ihcmselves, a iarge cavity in a hollow bough or 
the old nesting hole of a Barbel or VVoodpccker, The nest is 
the usual shapeless pad of the familyi composed of a mass of 
wool and hair on a foundation of moss and other miscelhneous 
materials. It varies in size according to the circumstances of 
the bolt 

The usual clutch consists of four or five eggs. These vary in 
shape from elongated to ralher broad ovaJs and have little or no 
gloss. The ground is white and they are moderately thickly speckled 
or spotted all over* Some of the spots are largo and blotchy, and 
in some eggi the markings tend to collect at one cnd+ 

The eggs measure about enyo by 0-53 inchesi 


THK CRESTED BLACK TIT. 

LoPKQPHANBS MELANOI.OPHUS (VlgOts). 

IJdicnpti&n .—Length 4 inches. Sexes alike. The whole head 
including a long pointed crests nuck and breast black, except for a 
large while palch on the sides of the face and another on the nape^ 
upper plumage iron-grey, the exposed parts of the wing and tail 
paler; two lines of rufous spots across the wing, and the inner 
Bight-feathers slightly tipped with whiter lower plumage from the 
breast downwards iron-grey; patches on the flanks and under the 
wings and tail chestiiuu 

Iris brown ; bill black; kgs dark bluish-grey. 

Piiid ldmHfi<aiion, —Purely West Himalayan foroi^ common 
at all hill stations. A small dark Tit with an ereci-poinied ertst and 
conspicuous white patches on nape a 5 id sides of the face. Usually 
found in flocks and in hunting parties in forest. The two lines of 
rufous Spots across the wing provide the readiest incan^ of eeparatbn 


the crested rv\cic tit 


from another h^rg^r and darker species ruf&Huc^a/is) 

which is ideally com mot; throughout the Hiniohyas- 

Disirshih'iffiu —The Crested Black Tit is found from Kohat and 
Chitml along the Himalayas to Garhwal and rlaini TaJ, It breeds 
in a somewhat high zone between 6oao and t 5 ,ouo feet but in 
winter descends also down to about 4000 feetp and even occasionally 
lowetj though it never reaches the plains. It is very eouiaion about 
Gdmurg, the GahSj Dharmsala, Kulu, and Simla^ 

This l it is most tnarkedly a forest bird and every 
variety of evergreen tree growth is frequented by it. It is always 
busy in the search forfoodj preferably high in some moss-grown oat 
or lordly pinc^ and the soft note which forms a running 

accompaniment to all its activities will he heard long before its 
tiny owner is seen in die branches 
above one's head Occasionally it feeds 
alone^ but more uii4ally two or three 
join together in a hee-and-easy bond of 
compuiiionship^ while in winter these 
parties in turn join together in regular 
fiocks numbering often as many as 
fifty birds. These flocks arc frequently 
accompanied by GoldH::rests, and in iho 
ansa where this Tit occurs it is a leading 
spirit in all the mixed hunting parties. 

It is as active and acrobatiic in its 
movements as the Red 4 ieadcd Tih 
and both of these birds easily surpass 
the heavier Grey and Green-backed 
Tits in this respect The Crested Black Tit is seldom seen at 
rest, but when the first stirrings of the spring turn his thoughts 
towards a mate, he occasionally ceases froni the hunt for food and 
betaking himself to some lofty twig he perche$ there and prcrclaims 
his ardour to tlie world with a loud clear call wanf nml you^ 
a sentiment that frequently finds an echo in the 
human heart below. There are a vnricty of other cheerful call-notes \ 
a HvQurite songncall Is or AiftA-Aa-ym and abo a loud 

plaintive slowly repeated. The song is a whirring^ reeling 

trill of the grasshopper type. 

The food consists chiefly of insects- 

The breeding season commences in March and the majority of eggs 
are laid early in April. Xests, however, may be found until June, 
and it is probable that there are sometimes two broods in the season. 

The nqst is invariably buiit in a hole, either of a tree^ rockp or 
wall, whether close to the ground or 30 feet up. In the hole a 
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substamial foundation of moss obtained from adjicenl tree trunks 
is first collected so as to close in the cavity to a suitable site; on 
this is built the nest proper which ooiisisis of a mass, large and 
Shapeless or small and closely felted, of wool and fur, occasionally 
mingJcd with a little vegetable down and moss. 

'rhe number of ^gs is very variable from four to teiij but the 
usual dutch consists of six to eight eggs. 

Tbe eggs are moderately broad ovals though somewhat longer in 
proportion than those of most Tits j the grouind-colom is while with 
a faint gloss, blotched^ spotted, specklod with bright brownisb- 
red| the tnarkings often tending to form a dense conlitient cap or 
zone about the talker end of the egg- 

They measure about 0^6 j by 0^47 inohes. 


THE RED-HEADED TIT. 

/EolTHAUSCUli COKCJSMUS (Gould). 

(Vhw iL, Fig- 4-) 

lbw. ^ Length iucludiiig tail 4 inches* Sexes alikep 
Whole top of the head chestnut ; sides of the head and a ktge 
round patch on the throat deep black; a broad eyebrow^ a broad 
moustachbi streak, and the chin wlvite; remainder of lower plunmge 
femiginou 6 p Upper [jluinige and wings and tail bluisb-grey, the 
concealed portions of the quili reatheis dark brown, and tbc outer 
Lail-feathers tipped with white The tail is long and graduated. 

Iris pale yellow I bill black, gape fleshy ; legs huffy yellow, 

FiWd diminutive Himalayan species Invariably 
found In Socks in trees and bushes except when breeding; very 
small, with a long toil and most conspicuous head markings of bright 
chestnut, black and white; no abdoudual band. The flocks utter 
a lowj harsh diurting note- 

The Red'headed Tit extends from Chitral all 
through the Himalayas across the various ranges of Assam and 
NoTthem Burma into China* There are several races in ihe eosteni 
portion of its range, but in India we are only concerned with twow 
r. irfdaM is found from Chitral eastwards to Sikkim, where 
it is replaced fay the STualler and more deeply-coloured a 
The former breeds at elevations Iwtween 5000 and 
iCpOoo feet, and occurs in smaller nurubt^ up to 12,000 feet; the 
latter, howev^er, does not go much above 7000 feet. A resident 
species. 
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MaMfSf eU .‘—-This Tit h purely a hill species^ and m the main 
occupies:! middle looe intermediate between the root-UiUs and the 
higher ranges. It is more strictly sedentary than most of the other 
oiembers of the funlly^ only an occasional party descending in 
winter a thousand feet or so lower than the noirnaJ It never 

visits tbft grounch but \s equally home in the branches of high 
trees in thick forest or amongst the indigo and berbens bushes of 
open grass-clad hiil-SEdes. 

The leading characteristic of this spedes h its fussy sociability. 
Throughout the year li is found in small Gocksp and though while 
actually breeding individual pahs leave the company of their fellows^ 
flocks may be met with throughout the breeding season^ consisting 
either of late breeders who have not yet settled th^ domestic 
arrangemeniSj or early family parties of young hinds strong on the 
wing. As they feed they utter incessantly a soft gentle or a 

harsh rrwj both notes alternating. And even their own society Is 
not sufSdent for these sociable little birds i the parties attach them* 
selves! to the miaed bands of Crocrpers, Willow-Wrens, Flycatchers, 
and other gpocius of Tit which wauder through the hllJ forcslSr 
suddenly filling with bu^ activity a glen or group of tr&H that a 
moment before was empty of bird life. In these hunting parties 
the Red-headod Tit takes a leading and conspicuous share; It 
is very active and very fussy, and at the least esdtement its harsh 
churring note of defiance and of warning is uttered and taken up by a 
doEOn throats; while its acrobatic feats surpass those of all the other 
species, except perhaps the Crested Black Tit^ It investigates every 
leaf and twig, now ctfclitig adroitly round its perch^ now banging 
upside down—-any angle, any positioDj all are ihc same^—inaction 
only is abhorrent to The parties are strangely trusting; one 
has only to stand still and Ehe little gymnasts will climb and 
chatter in a bnsh a yard away, feeding with no apparent recognition 
of the stranger at their gates; then a sudden movement on his part 
or a note of warning from a bird and the flock will vanish as quickly 
as It came, like a little flight of arrows sped in relays by a fairy archer 
through the bushes. They seldom venture into the open, and then 
only far short flights between two clumps of trees. The flight is 
weak and practically never sustained for more than a few yards at 
a time, though when disturbed from the nest this bird can fly 
downhill as fast as any Warbler for a shore distance^ The food 
consists almost entirely of insects In their various stages, but small 
seeds and fruits are also probably oaten. 

The breeding season commences about the begiimlng of March 
and continues throughout April and May. The nest is placed in a 
vanety of situations ranging from n tangle of matted grass near the 
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ground to thc bough of a deodar 40 ftei up. But the jnajority wil] 
be found .n stunted hill-oois aiKl bushes within easy reaeh, though 
seldom conspicuous. I he tiests are most heautiful structures, very 
c Qsely resembijtig and recalJing the ramiliar “ bottle" nests of the 
ng- led Tit m England, They are large, upright, egg^haped 
stmeturcs of moss and ikhen, studded and bound togeSer S 

hS and^T- similar substances, some 4! inches in 

^ entrance high ot. 
o«c side The iralfs are thick and closely woven, and there is a 
dense lining of feathers mixed sometimes with seed down, the 
whole forming as cosy a home as it is possible to iinagine. 

1 hee^s vary in number from three to eight, but the usual eiutdi 

consists of five or six. ^ii^iuuji 

.1, J!'" sometimes almost globular, and 

pointed at one end. In colour they me 

Dumirl ^ a conspicuous rone of minute reddish and 
pui^e spots almost confluent and clouding into one another 
J hey measure about 0-56 by 0 45 inches. 


IHE (^WESTNUT-BELLIED NUTJfATCH 

SiTTA CASTANEJV Lesson. 

J>fr^>tfp^.^^ngth 5 inches Male: Upperplummieslatv-hlu,. 
lower plumage uniform dark chestnut-bay, excent for the fnpl ' ’ 

' 'f^ ■» “to™e 

Sho^derj a white patch from the chin below the eye to the ear 
coverts; middle tail-feathers ashybluc, the next Jo b!ac± S 
ashy-blue tips and edges;, the remainder black with vKheii 

u.d.r uiijo™ ;; ““'‘'"s- 

I.»S; “I "» »“•» -tint, 

plu^ “ '■™= “ >«-= I® d„k 

raoiBe abrat tlie (a,k and twiaa of ti^ r" ’i * 

M»t Nuhalato «pp«„ ..ry^imla, l^TS' oTST’""' 
.p-« U.C H,a>ak,a„ (»d. and‘‘KaTj, (S 
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cashmirwh) Nuthatches are much jialer* mott fulvous bclaw, the: 
former differing ffom all Indian species m a white patch on the 
tailTeatherSi The V^'clvetTrontcd Nuthatch {Si//a /rffnfu/ij)^ 
irpiti^htue above with a tOTul-ned beak h found in the 
eastern Himalayas and locally In the Peninsufiu Its habitat in 
rocky nullahs amply identifies the large Rock-Nuthateh (5. 
of EaluchistaUt remarkable for its globular mud nest on a rock- 
J}ts^ri^u/hn ^—The Chestnut-bellied Nuthatch has a somewhat 
mde distribution throughout lndi% Assam* and Burma to Siam. 
It is divided into mceSp of whitdi we are concerned with four^ 
Except for the ViEigapatam Kills where S. praitri is foutidp the 
typical lace inhabits the plains of India from Feroieporc, AmbaEa> 


Fjg, 8y— Cbefl.tiut-bd.lEcd Nmlateb, (| naL ske,} 


and Kkmdesh on the west to Cilcutta on the easL It b also found 
in the Wynaad and about the base of the Nilgiris. An east (X c 
dnHamav(»^ris) and a West Himalayan race ( 5 . a/m&n^) have 

heavier bills and diifer in slight details of coloration^ A resident 
species. 

tf/f-—^The habits of this species are typical of all the 
They share with W^oodpeckers and Tree-Creepers 
climb about the trunks and branches of trees m 
trch the crevices of the bark for the insects and larvm 
there—secure from tliie atteuUons of rua&t inseetTeeding 
Nuthatches are by far the mqst skilful climbers of 
classes; they do not need the support of their tails against 
ual^l^ and they are infinitely more agile and lively in consequence, 
able to climb in any directioii—upwards, downwards, upside-down or 
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sideways^ and tht^y are also oble to ptreK on twigs m the normal 
passcfine manner They are very nssllfss and hard-working. This 
species is purely arboreal and ia found singly or in partiesi often 
in compiTiy wkh mixed bunting parlies, and keeps ktfgely to the 
tops of the highest or oldest trees; it is more often lienrd than 
seen, as in addlHon to its sharp note the sound of hammering on 
bark and on seeds and nuts, as it breaks into their kernels^ 
betrays Els whereabouts- 

The main breeding sea^n of the liimalayan races is in April and 
May, and of the typical race in February and March. AM races 
nest in holes and hollows of trees, and the bill birds also use holes 
in walls. A Nuthatch's nest may always bo recognised by the habit 
of modifying the entrance and sides of the hole wiih mud-clay plaster 
work to adapt it to the needs of the bird* such plasier work sometimes 
being of considenable extenl. In holes of trees the nest is usually 
scanty, consistfng largely of flaky materfal like slips of fiark or the 
seed-cases of trees, but in the case of nests built in holes In walls the 
nest is a ratich more substantial afEiir including a moss foundation 
and a Iming of fur. The nest site is often dose to the ground, and 
even when robbed is frequently repaired and used again immediately. 

The clutch varies frcim two to six eggs. The eggs greatly rt^mble 
those of Tits; they are regular broad ovals^ fragile and fine in texture 
with very little gloss. The ground-colour is pure white and the maik^ 
ings consist of small spots and speckles of hrick-redand reddish-lilac. 

In siio they average about 0-70 by 0*^55 inches. 

The word Nuthatch is believed to be a corrupt inn of an older 
name Nutback. 


THE WHITE-THROATED LAUGH IN" G-TH RUSH. 

Garruux -ALbCKiULARis (Gould). 

fPlitc iv.. Fig. I.) 

Difiri/titr/t, —Length n inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
greyish otive-brown, the fqrehcad fulvous^ and a black mark in Front 
and below tile eyej throat and upper V>reast pure whiter sharply 
defined and bordered broadly with the colour of the upper parts 
which gradually shades off into the liright ruFcus of the rest of the 
lower plumage; four outer poire of tail-fcalheis broadly tipped wiUi 
while. 

The tail is rounded and full- 

Iris Uliush-grcy; bill homy-black; mouth j-ellow; legs slaiy- 
plumbeous. * ^ 
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Himalayan form. Medium-sized olive-grey 
bird with mfous heHy, ard conspicuoas shining white ihrosl patch. 
Found in noisy parties in heavy jungle; presence first revealed by a 
curious hissing note. 

—Throughout the Kimalajos from Hazara to 
Sikkim, and in South west China. The Himalayan birds are 
divided into two races. G- u. whtftlin is the better known form 
and extends from the Hazaia country to about Eastern Nepal, being 
particularly common at Mussootie and less so about Simla and Naim 
TaL The typical form is more brightly coloured with more rufous 
in the plumage and is slightly smaller. It is found in Nepal^ and 
Sikkim and in North Cachar. Both forms are birds of middle 
elevations, occurring from about 5000 to pooo feet. A resident 


species. . 

The closely rcLtted Whitc-CTested Iziughing-Tbnish {fiomilax 
UuMlophttt) common along the Hinmiayas from Gathwal eastwards 
is easily recognised by its white-crested bead and black band through 
the eye. In the Eastern Himalayas the Bladt-gorgetted ^ughing- 
Thrush {Garrulax petHtfsSs\ an olive-brown and fulvous bird with a 
marked black gorget band, ss «markable in having a smaller counter- 
prt the Necklaccd Uughmg-Thrusb (ffarrtf Am: Both arc 

common in the same localities, often joining in a tniscd flock. The 
only member of this genus found in Soulbem India is the Wynaad 
Laughing-Thrush {Garrvkx dtktitrii), which is peculiar to the hill 
ranges from North Kanata to rravancotn. 

Habits, f/f.—This large Laughing-Thrush is a very sedent^ 
Species and does not move much from its chosen haunts, which 
consist of heavy forest in the deeper and more secluded myines. 
In such places it lives in large parties which do not entirely break 
up even in the breeding season. They feed a good deal on the 
ground, turning up the dead leaves in starch of insMts, but they are 
perhaps more often seen up in the trees, searching the crevices Of 
the bark and tearing off the lumps of moss which grow on most of 
the older trees in the areas that they fretiucnt, 

\Miile thus feeding they keep up a low murmuring note, /M, 
Uh, irresistibly reminiscent of a flock of Tits, though of oouisc 
louder. At the least provocation this is changed into a discorAant 
concert of noisy, screaming, hissing aitd chattering soi^ of their 
calls being of a peculiarly eerie timbre and suited to the gloomy 
surroundings in which they are uttered. In fact there is something 
peculiarly gboslly about these birds, as a flock of them move about 
in the shady recesses of the foresi, their white gorgeis shining 
conspicuously as cnaticolly moving spots of light and ihcir weird 
voices breaking in upon the silence. Though not pamcularly shy 
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they soon vanish if distmrb&d, slipping away one by one up the trees 
from branch to branch, and so on up the hill-sido with some rapidity. 

rhe breeding season lasts from the beginning of April to the 
end of Jnnej some birds nesting undl AugusL The nest js a large 
wide cuj^ not as a rule very deep, and is made of coarse gm 5 % 
creepers, dead leaves, mnssp and roots, with Eisuahy a lining of fern 
and moss zootSh It is built m a bush or small tree^ usually about j 
to IQ feet from the ground, and the usual situation Ls at the end of 
a bough or between two or three upright shoots on low, horizontal 
branches. 

The dutch varies from two to four eggs, but the nonnd ntimber 
is three, 

^he <^5 are Jong and fairly pointed o^'als with a high gloss, 
rhey vajy from a deep dull blue to a deep intense greenish-blue, 
and are darker than the eggs of all other Babblers and Laughing- 
Thrushes. They are withouE markings^ 

In sise they average about by o-S j inches. 


THK RED-HEADED LAUGHlJfG-THRDSH, 


Tbocilu-opteros ESVTHirocEpjtALUir (Vigors), 

Diiirifittoa — ^Length i i inches. Sexes alike. Upper surface of 
he^ chestnut; sides of head and throat bkek, mixed beiow and 
behind the eye with chestnut; lower plumage pale fulvous, lightly 
^ied with black on the throat and breast; upper plumage oMvl 
brown scaled with black about the shoulders; mmp slaty-grey; wings 
and ^il ashy, the feathers brightly edged with golden olivcyellow; 
a bright femiginoEjs bar across the wing and behind it a patch 
of goldcn^rcd* * 


Iris pale brown; hiil biact; legs pale brown. 
The tail is rather long and fu l l . 


JTr-y /*»*>fira*^*»._Mimalayan form. The chestnut crown, 
spotted neck and gilded wings and tail are not conspicuous in the 
fonst where the bird appears nondescript in colour with a very dark 
and neck. Very shy. fotmd in thick uudeigmwth in parties 
which utter a peculkir murmuring ntJtc. 

■n ^ Rufous-necked laughing- 

nirush common along the base of the Eastern 

HimaLayas, a dusky-l^kmg bird with chestnut patches on the sides 
(^f the n«k and under the tail. The Kufous-diinned LaughinE- 
ITirtiih found in the lower Himalayim 

mnges, 13 nch DlLve-brown nrsd grey ^iiumAted with black. 


THE RED-irEADED LALFGHINC-THRUSH 
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—This fine Laughing-Thrush is w'idely distributed 
along Che HlmaJayas and in the various niountain ranges which 
extend from them down tq the south of l'e]iasserim+ It is divided 
into a number of geographical races, which in several cases are very 
distinct. Two of these concern ns. The typical race is common 
in the Westem Himalayas from Chamba on the west into Nepal. 
It breeds from aboni 6000 to 9000 feet, and in winter works down¬ 
hill to about 4000 feet. Eastwards of Nepal to the Daphh and 
Mlri Hills in Assam it is replaced by T. e. mgrimsft/ffmt in which 
the ear-cevests are black with pitikish-w^hite edges? ibis race is 
found at similar elevations to the other. Apart from altitudiiml 
movements both birds arc residents. 

JIahVs, €(c ,—'The Red-headed laughing - Thmsh is a very 
common bird in well-foresEei shady ravines where there is plenty 
of undergrowth. It is, however, very shy and secretive and is 
therefore little known to the majoTity of people, though once its 
various notes have been learnt evidence of Its abundance is 
surprising. In the breeding s^on a loud* dear, double whistle^ 
a familiar sound in all the Thicker fotests^ is its 
ordinary calL This is easily imitated and the bird readily called 
up. This ceases in winter, but the presence of a party in the 
undergrowth is revealed as one passes along a path by a soft 
murmur, curious but distinctly pleasanL If a nest is examined the 
pair that own it work backwards and fonvards in the bushes a few 
yards away but always evading observatlDn, and as thmy fuss and 
flirt their long tails, bowing, bobbing, jerking from side to side^ now 
on one twugh, now on another, they keep up an incessant squeaky 
murmuring, eAk&y-^re^ree-c^rr^^rf^ or a harsh, low chatteft 

very difficult to describe. Rarely the birds come out 
into tlie opcRp but when they do so it is only to flutter and skim 
back into the near^ cover at the slightest excuse* 

The breeding season is extended from hfay to August. The 
nest is a largo naassive cup composed largely of dead leaves bound 
round with grass and bents, fine twigs and long strips of fibrous 
hark till a very solid wall has been madei moss and maidenhair 
enter also in the constmclion and the egg cavity is lined with fine 
grass and fine roots. 

The clutch usually cousin of three eggs- These are very long 
ovals, fine and compact in texture with a slight gloss. The ground¬ 
colour IS delicate, pale greenish-blue, with a few spots, streaks, and 
blotches of brqwnish-red, mostly towards the broad end- 
The egos measure al}OUt i-a by o-Sa inches. 
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THE VARJEGATED LAUGHING^THRUSH. 

TROCHAtOi^TEROS VARIEGATU^ (Vjgors). 

[Plaw ill., Fig. j.) 

— length 11 inclies. S^es iiEikev For^h^d Rt hose 
nf beak fulroiis shading iiJto the ashy olive-brtjwii of the whok upper 
plumage* sides of the face black, broken i^ith a certain amount of 
while behind the eye; chin and throat fulvous with a btact mark 
down the centre; lower plumage simiJar to the upper hut paler and 
gradually changing into bright tawny-buff posteriorly. Wings brightly 
variegated with black, white and grey^ and bright golden-yellow or red. 
Tail rather long and full; the middle four p.'iirs of tail-feaihers 
black for three-<juarters of their length, then ashy-grey or ashy-yellow 
and tipped with while; the other feathers ashy on the inner webs, 
golden or reddish yellow on the outer and tipped with white. 

Iris sage green} bill black; legs pale fleshy-brown, claws dusky► 
/df/ifiyi^att&rr .—Himafayan foriUd found in forest areas; a 
dtill-coloured bird* chiefly conspicuous for black and white markings 
oa the face. Shy and elusive^ but rather noisy ; generally tn parties, 
—The Variegated Laughing-Thrush is found on the 
Samana and in the Himalayas from ChitraE and Gilgit to Nepal, It 
is divided Into two races, '[‘he meciirig ground of these two races is 
about Chamba and Dbamisala. In the Eastern and typical race, 
common in the Simla Hills, the outer webs of the wing and tail- 
featliers are very variable in colour, ranging from bright golden-yellow 
to crimson. In the Western form, 7 ^ p* frwiVtf, which Is very eommon 
in the Galis and about Murree, these outer webs are pure french- 
grey and do not vary. This is a forest-loving bird^ of h Egh elei’ations, 
breeding in a zone between 6000 and Ti,ooo feel; it h not a 
migrant, but in winter the majority move somewhat downhill and 
may then be found at any height from 4000 feet upward^ 

/yiiMff, frf.^SLeep hilt-sides covirred with dense undergrowth 
are the haun^ of thss bird, and preferably tfiose s]oi)es where the 
undergrowth is further shaded and rendered secluded by the presence 
of large trees. In such aitnations the Variegated I^ughing-Thmsh 
is found in small parties or even in flocks numbering about twenty 
ii^ivldt^ whose presencfi is beltnyed hy their noi^ bchavioLir, 
rhe calhnote of the species is a loud dear whistle Tidier 

^qucntly repeated and ascending in scale, but in addition to this 
It Ims a variety of squeaky notes in a chaiiering slightly querulous 
^Rous sort of drumming note js occasionally uttered. 
The ordinary' demeanour of the bird is fairly bold, but as soon as 
It has reason to suspect the presence of danger it becomes vety shy 
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and acHvc^ skulking in the thickest cf the gndergjowth^ or bopping 
mpldly and silently up the branches of some tree^ from the top of 
which It ptnngcs into further coven It appears to visit the ground 
but seldomj though often in the undergrowth dose to it In Labal 
where cover 13 scarce, the western form smi/t wiiidi qcems there 
is found in the willow groves tnlcing shelter in the thick-polkuded 
heads of the trees* The food consists both of fruits and benies 
and of insects^ 

The breeding season lasts from April to July, most eg^ being 
laid tn May and June. The nest is a laigc, massive and rather deep 
cup composed of coarse grassp dry sterns and fibres, mixed with a 
few dty leaves i it is lined with fine gioss, rootSp or pine-needles* It 
is placed in bush undergrowth or more usually up in some tree, 
preleiahly a often at a considerable height from the groutid^ 
Both sexes moibatc the eggs. 

The dutch consists of three or four eggs, occasionally five being 
Laidj. in shape they are rather long oIitUs, with a fine texture and 
dight gloss. The ground-colour h a pale rather dingy greenishr 
blue, and the markings consist of blotches, spots^ and freckles of 
liver-red and various shades of brown aed purple \ the markings 
arc generally collected towards the latter end. 

They measure about 1^11 by 0*78 inches. 


THE NHLGrRl LAUGHING-THRUSH* 
TrOcbaloftbuon cacHII^nans (Jerdqn), 

—Length 9 inches. Sex(^ ollkei A broad white line 
over the eye, bordered above by a narrow black hne and below by a 
black lino through the eye ; forehead and chin also bbek ; whole 
upper plumage, wings, and tail olive brown, the crown narrowly 
scaled with black, and the back of the head suffused with ashy^ 
whole under surface bright rufous duller on the flanks and 
posteriorly. 

Iris lid I hill and legs black- -,. * v 

J^e/d ldenHficathH.-^n\y in NUgirisi a dull-coloured btrd, olive- 
brown above^ rufous below, widi bkek and w lute markings on the 
lace; noisy and shy, in parties in heavy undergrowth. 

Confined to the Nilgfris at elevations over 

4500 feet* A resident species- A very similar species 
Jirdafii) is repmsenied by three hill mces whiHi ore common respec¬ 
tively in the BKaiiuagherrie5(r* >yW^i^0p North Tiav'ancorc {T. 
and South Travoncore 
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Habits, fA-.—This Laugliing-Thmsli is fistr^meJy comnioi] in itic 
Niigtrts at alt ihc [lighur t.-lcTation5, as for instance at Coonoor and 
Kotagtieny. Ti ts found, like most of the genus, in pities whidi live 
in dense undeigrowth and spnd a latge porEion of their time on the 
ground searching for uisccts and fallen berdus. It is panicukrly 
partial to the berries of the Brazil or Peruvian cheiry, irhich has 
been introduced in the Nilgiris in recent times. This bird merits 
mote than meet of the family the title of Laughing-'Ilirush; there 
is something peculiarly human about the tones of its voices and 
its call is certainty a laugh—a mast “maniacal laugh" according 
to Hunte* Tn demeanour the bird is very shy and evades observation. 
The breeding season lasts from February to June. 

The nest h a deep cup compsed of fine twigs, moss, grass, dead 
leaves, and similar substances, and it is lined with mosis roots, flbres, 
fine grass, wool, and fur. It is placed in the fork of a bush or tree 
al any height front the ground up to about 12 feet. 

The clutch consists of two or three eggs. They are uiodcratdy 
liftwd ovals, somewhat pointed towards the small end, and of fine 
texlurc with a slight gloss. The ground-colour is a delicate pile blue 
which is speckled and blotched, ratiier springly, with reddish- or 
pinkish-brown, a few eggs having also blackish-brown spots and hair¬ 
lines, often rather cloudy at the edges. 

The egg measures about i-o by 0-75 inchesL 


THE STREAKED LAUGHING-THRUSH. 

Trociiauiiteron limbatum (Vigors,), 

(Plate iii,, Fi^. 

Descrijuiaa. — Length 8 inches. Sexes alike. Hoary-grey 
more or less streaked throughout with reddish-lirown, the shafts ol 
I ?. particularly conspicuous j ear-covcrts, wings and 
lail bright reddish-brown, the tail with obsolete rayed markings, 

greyish-white, defined interiorly by s 

Im brown; bill dusky, l>ase of lower mandible sledy-lioin ; 
feet fleshy-brown, claws livId-homy. ^ 

sa£h Himalayas; a 

with pale ilreatmg, appearing dark brown at .iny disUnce: skulks tike 

riTsT "" Utters a 

sq y notes. It must not be confused with the Striated 


THE STREAKED LAUCHINUTHRUSH 

l^UjjhinB-Tlirush (Gr^M/HoJUi/a j/ria/a), A bird of very similar 
appisanince bui iargcr and more aibor&il, found ibrout;hoiit the 
JliijisJayas from Sitnla eastWAid-S- 

Streaked L-tughing-Thrish is found from the 
mountains of Xortli Bsiluchist-m to Chitral and Gilgit and ihcnco 
along the whole of the Himalayas to Dbutan. \Vith 1 n this range it 
has been divided into dve geographical races. Starting from the 
west, the Daluchistan bird, common at Zbrat, is known as 71 L 
In Gitgit, Chitral and Northern Kashmir the race is 
termed T. /. and this in turn gives place in Southern Kashmir 

to the typical race T, I /intafam, which extends through the Puiijab 
Himalayas to Garhwal and Kuniaoru The Nepal and Sikkim birds 
me known as 7 \ rf/rt/Str*! while the Ehiitan bird has been separated 
as 71 / imhmatum. These races merely diffei amongst themselves 
in degree of coloration lioth of the feathers and of their shafts. A 
resident species- 

Habits, etc ,—This familiar bird breeds throughout the hill ranges 
tliat it inhabits between about 5000 and 10,000 feet, occasionally 
ascending even a little higher. While not a migiant in any sense of 
the word, it tends to drift downhill during the "winter months and then 
may be met with down to about 3000 feet and sometimis lower, ns 
at Kohat It may be described as a bird of the undergrowth, and 
provided that it has tangles of rank grass, thick bushes, or rocks 
combined with herbage in which to thread its secretive way, it if 
indifferent whether these are situated on open hill-sides or in the 
midst of heavy forest. 

About the hill stations of the ^Vestcm Himalayas, from the 
Galis and Kashmir across to Naini Tal and Almoia, it is one of 
the most familiar of the station birds, living in the gardens and 
attracting attention by its chattering antics, and aiotig the fomst 
roads coming to notice by shufiiing across the roads and up the 
bank sides in front of passers-by; in Lahul it even intrudes into 
the courtyards of houses Further east it is much scarcer, and on 
its status there would not merit inclusion in this work. 

This dull-coloured Laughing-Thrush lives both in pairs and in 
small parlies of four or five individuals. Thu greater part of its life 
is lived within a height of 5 or 6 feet from the ground and it is 
practically never away from thick cover, U shuffles freely about on 
the ground after the manner of a large HedgfrSpanow, working 
amongst the undergrowth and climbing up into the bushes, 
occasionally it is inspired with ambition and climbs from the bushes 
I into thick and handy trees; but so ingrained is its parasitic devotion 
to Mother Earth that if it desires to proceed from one tree to 
another it will not lly across the open, parachutitiE on open wings to 
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its fool like other Laugtii nB-TliTtJshes i but it Imtiljf drops from tbe 
first tree lo the ground and thence works **in rushes taking covcj^^ 
lo the base of the second tree and climbs il afiresh. A party moving 
along or up and down the hill^side has the same laelicaj one by one 
the individuals composing it “dribble" from cover to cover, now 
hopping rapidly along the ground for a yard or iwo* then feebly 
flutteritig for anoLlier stretch. An extended flight must be virtually 
unknown tq the bird. Yet with all these skulking ways and excess 
of caution it is in no sense shy until molested, and one may pass 
along a hill-path a yard or two away from this bird sitting on the 
hill-side and it will not bother to leave. In a bush it dip? and 
bows, turning this wuy and that, and incessantly flirting the heavy 
tail, as it utters a seri^ of harsh squeaky notes 

ckkrr^ cAUkfr-€hicA£r or or a soft murnuiring chuiring 

note err^r-r. 

The colbnote is a loucL dear whistle piil-w^f-are or 

mticb like that of other Laughing-Thnishesw This tniseellaneous 
assortment of chaitering squeaks together with the rustling of leaves 
usually indicate the presence of a party in cover where they are 
quite invisiblej and these are amongst the most faniUiar bird 
sounds of the Western hill stations^ The food is the ustiaJ 
mixture of insects, seeds, and small fruits tornmozi to most of the^ 
family. 

l"he breeding season is very extendedt and the bird is proliably 
doubk-brooded- Eggs have been taken in every month from 
March to Scptcmlx^rt but moat nests will be found in May and 
June. On the nest the bird sits very closc^ almost allowing itself 
to be caught 

The nest is n large^ solid structure of dry grass, stems of 
herbaceous plants, Bbroiis shreds of l^ark, dead leaves, and sinrtkr 
materials. It is nearly circular, with a deep cup-Jike cavity in the 
ceirtre, and this is neatly lined with hne grass roots, pine-needles or 
fine grass. It I? always well concealed, and Is placed in a. thick 
branch of a tree, preferably perliaps a deodar, ia a thick bush, or 
in hea\7 herbage on a steep l>ank; but it is very seldom higher than 
5 or 6 feel from the ground and usually lower than tbaL On one 
occasion in Simla I found a nest owing to the strange choice of the 
birds in liniriig material. There was a coir doormat at rhe dming- 
foom door leading into the verandah j and as we sat at lunch the 
birds kept coming and tearing fibres out of the mat In spite of the 
fact that the servants waiting on ua were continuously passing 
backwards and forwards through the door* 

Two to four e^a are laid, but the normal clutch consists of three 
eggs. 
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The eggs are regular and mederalely broad wUh a slight 
gloss and a very smooth satiny (extuie. In coIppt they arc a 
perfectly spotless, delicate, pale greetxish-bliie, of the tint usually 
known as " Hedge^parrow blue*” 

In size they average about l oo by a -7 3 indies. 

The nests of this species are often selected for the eggs of the 
Pled Crested Cuckoo {C/amai^r JaiMnws) and the Indian Cnelcoo 
{Cfiadm 


THE JUNGLE BABBLER. 

Turdojues soMERVitUui (Sykes). 
i?\M I, Fiif. 

Length io kches. Seses alikt The whole upper 
plumage dull eaith-brown marked wLlh ffller and darker tliitE of 
the same j tail broad and full, slightly tipped with while, and faiutly 
cross-rayed ; lower pEumage paler, miiEed fulvous and ashy. 

Iris pale yellowish white; bill flcslircolouredi gape yellowish; 
feet fl^hy-white or ycllowjsh-irhite. 

/TfjSf Found in noisy squeaking parties, iisiially 

on or close to the ground; a tnodeiale-shed dirty-looking brown 
bird with a pjile yellowish eye and a broad longish tail; all piumage 
very loose and untidy. One of the best-known birds of India. 

The Jungle Babbler is found throughout the whole 
of the Peninsula of India from the Salt Kongo and Kohat in the 
north-west along the fool r>f the Himalayas to about the vahey of 
the Brahmaputra in the north-east. It is divided into five races* 

7 ; sindtmus is a particularly pale race found in the Punjab and 
Sind down to Mount Al>00i Tl A /erri^oiar is found throughout 
north and east India within a line drawn roughly through Mefirut, 
Agra, Saugor, and Hyderabad to the Godavari delta. The typical 
tnee with a rufous tail is confined to a strip of the western coast 
from Boml>ay and Maihemn to KanaiOt below that grading inlo the 
dark 21 s, fttalaltaricus of Cochin and Travancore. A paler and 
greyer mnei 7 ffncn/a/$St occupies the rest of Southein India* A 
strictly resident spcscies. 

eU.—ln the Jungle Babbler we have one Of the few 
Indian birds which possesses a recognised popular name in both 
English and Hindustani, in both ea^es due lo the socud habits of 
tlie species. The vernacular name is ** Saibbtiak*^ the Seven Brethren, 
while in English for some reoson (posaibly their loquacity), the birds 
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change their gender and Ificorae the "Seven Sisters.” It is often 
wrongly assumed in consequence llwt the pities always consist of 
seven biids; but "sath" is only a reflection of the phrase “panch 
sath*' (5 or 7), an approximate phrase like “half a do^en,” 

This bird is found throughout the plains and the hill-ranges up 
to about 4000 feet in the north and higher in the south, but it is 
usiiaiiy scarce both in thick forest and in wet marshy countrj. In 
the more desert portions of Sind and Rajputaua it does not occur. 
With these exceptions it is found in all types of country, and 
apparently having a decided preference for the neighbourhood of 
man it is a common bird in gardens both in towns and out in the 
n:ioriis^]|. 

As indicated above, the Jungle Babbler is an eminently gregarious 
Species, even to the extent that the parties in which it goes about do 
tloE break up in. the breeding season, A silting bird has only to be 
clEsturbed from its nest and the outcry that it iTivambly ^akes at 
once brings to the spot the other members of its clan. For in sorrow 
and in joy these Babblers are not divided j nor are they quiet. 
Although trees are a necessity for them., for when disturbed they 
immediately fly up into the branches, they feed for the most part on 
the ground, turning over dead leaves with incessant industiyp all the 
while moving with a clumsy, hopping gait. As they do so they k-wp 
up a muttered concert of low remarks which at the slightest excite¬ 
ment break into a chorus of noisy, squeakmg calls that aptly espreis 
their by Clerical temperaments. Yet they are brave birds abo* and 
at once rally to the support of any one of their number that is in 
difficulties, attacking his assailant. Although not id this respect 
quite as strong as the Large Grey Dabbler they 

generally succeed in rescuing any of their party that falls into the 
clutches of ihe srnaller hawfesj w'ho iadeed tr^t them with respect- 
The captured bird gmsps the assailarit with its big, sftrong feet, and 
the remainder of the party fall on the biter peil-mell in a noisy, 
struggling mass till he ts generally gbd to let go his promised meal 
and decamp with the best grace possible- The flight is clumsy and 
ill-sustainedr this apecsea having the family habit of flying one by one 
for shoFt distances from cover to coven 

The hrecdicig season commences at the end of March and 
continues into SeptembeTb ^he majority of nests, however, contain 
fresh eggs in the first week after the setting4n of the rainSj which 
varies according to tot3,lity and season from the isl June to the 
15th July. 

The nest is butU in thick bushes or small trees at almost any 
height from the ground^ though most will be found 4 to lo feel up, 
Timm trees are commonly selected, and the nest is usually nol 
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paiticuinrty well concealed. It is a fairly deep cup, sometimes 
^all and compact, but mote u&ually rather loosely put together, of 
grass stems aod roots. The lining consists of finer roots and 
of hors^-hai^- 

Tbc full clmtch coiislsta of three or fotai 

The afs usually rather broad sotoewh^'^t coiopresse 

ui one end, of fine smooth tcsiure with a high gloss, m colour « 
'■ Hedg^partow blue;,” varying from a pale shade to a deep inten 
eoloui’ in different eggs. There are no makings. 

The ene rae^isures about i-oi by 0-7S inches. , - , 

This bird is a favourite foster parent for 
(aamiU^r iai^i»us) and the Common Hawk Cuckoo 
variHs), and it is difficult to distinguish between the eggs of host 
and parasi te, so close is the resemblance. 


THE WHITE-UE.*\DED BABBLER 

TukdoioES STRiATtis (Dumont). 

9 inches. Seses alike. Upper surface of 
head and^neck dingy Ereyish-white; upper plumage a^y^rown 

|«If of the broad full tail dark brown; car-covcm ^own, chm, 
tLr fnd breast dark brown, the feathers edged with ^y; 
nemainder of lower plumage brown, ftitvous down the centre of the 

“'^jri^my-wyte; biU, eyr^patch. and legs dead white with a 

rimitar in habits to the J^gle 
EabWer, but recognisable by its whitish head and dark brown throat 

and bre^t, Babbler is confined to Ceylon and 

SoutherTlndia. south of a line drawn through Bclgautn, 
boutnem inuja. Indian buds arc known as 

Si tohcJ .».cota»» »U 1 . ihc took and thk .1^5 <" 
v«y^iS^ar toihe Jungle Babbler, going ubour in 
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tti the top, and th^n Gy oG* td the ni^xt tree sbgly in extended hie, 
with 5I0W And faborious Sight, a few mpid strokes of the shqrt round 
wings olteriuting with gliding on outstretched pinions. Thfs Alarm 
forgotten, one bird drops aguin to the ground, fallowed in succession 
by the others of the Gock^ and once more they me busy turning 
over the loaves. 

The coll is a loud sibilant or whispering sort of chatter. 

The breeding season Is somewhat extended and odd nests may 
l>e found almost any time in the yean The majority of c^gs are, 
however^ laid Irom March to July. The nest is the usual large, 
loQ^ely'Cpnstructed cup of the genu^ built of root^ fine twigs, and 
grass Sterns^ and is buiU at no great height from the ground in 
shrubs and bushes, those of a thorny nature being preferred. 

The clutch consists of three or four egp; they are fairly regular 
QvalSf fine and hard in texture and exceedingly glossy« In colour 
they are of a deep unmarked greenbh-blue. 

In sjxe they average about □'99 by ■0’75 inches. 

This Is a favourite foster-parent for the Pied Crested Cuckoo 
{Ckma/^r 


THE COMMON BABBLER. 

Argva caubata ^Dum^ril)* 

(plale UL, Fig 4.) 

— Length 9 inches;. Sexes alike. Whole upper 
plumage pale fulvous-brown, each feather streaked with dark 
brown^ quilb brown, lighter on the outer well*; tall Jemg^ graduated, 
and olive'brown^ cross^rayed, and the shafts very dark; cMn and 
throat fulvous-white; lower plumage pale fulvous, albescent on the 
abdomen, and the sides of the breast faintly striated. 

Iris yellow-brown; bill light brown^ base of tower mandible 
yellow; l^s olivfr-yelbw, claws dusky* 

/itfAfA smallish bird, brown with dark streakings 
on the upper surface, and fulvous and whitish below; tail elongated 
and graduated* In flight looks singularly like a miniature hen 
Pheasant Lives in parties in every type of open ground with 
bushes or grass clumps; one of the commonest birds of Northern 
India. 

—The Common Babbler extends from AfghanUtan, 
BaJudiistan, and South-east Persia right through India, from the 
outer fringe of the Himalayas east to Western Bengal and south 
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to the ?Alm Htib and Rameawanim Island, With this wide range 
lx fms been dividtid into three races. The large and pale form from 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and South-east Persia is known as 
Auf/tmi y a dark form with heavy streaking on the upper surface and 
brightly rufous under parts nanied by Hume r. inhabits 

the plateau from Rawal Findi and the Salt itange to Peshawar j and 
the rest of the tauge ia inhabited by the typical fora. 

This species does not occur higher than 4000 feet in the Outer 
Hintalayas and it avoids the higher elevations in all the continental 
hill ranges, fn Souihem India it Is less common and very local 
A ‘?trktly resident species. 

This bird avoids swampy ground, where it is 
replaced throughout Northern India by a rnore richly-coloured and 
larger form, the Striated Babbler Mr/iV), in which the chin 

and throat are rufous with dark streaks. It also dislikes hcaify 
forest and hill areas except those low elevations within easy reach 
of their bases. It is ssentially a bird of open counttyj and in 
Northern India is one of the most common and familiar of species 
found everywhere alike, in cultivation and in gardens^ amongst waste 
rocky ravines studded with bushes and in the desolate seitii-de&ert 
areas; ground cover is the only iactor that it irtststs upon, for it is 
somewhat of A skulker and prefers the neighbourhood of the groundf 
seldom mounting into trees or venturing right out into the open. 
It particularly favours those \dde open plains where patches of 
cultivation shaded with occasional tamarisk and kikur trees alternate 
with stretchy of waste ground on which clumps of sarpat grass and 
bushes of the uck and the wild caper ring iheir monotonous dianges. 

This Babbler lives in small parties of six or eight individuals 
and such parties may be met with throughout the year, even in the 
breeding season- They feed mostly on the groundi hopping rapidly 
about with a bouncing gaitj and their long tails trailing. At the 
slightest alarm they take refuge in the bushes or grass near whose 
shelter they have been feciding+ When leaving one patch of cover 
for another they By off singly^ one after another, with a w^cak 
parachuting flight, the wings extended^ and the tail poriJy spread, 
looking for all the world like a number of miniature hen Pheasants 
breaking cover. As they fly they utter a low undertoned warbling 
whistle* first one bird and then another in a sort of rippling chorus, 

'I'hc food consists chiefly of insects. 

The breeding season Is very extended, and nests have been 
found in every month of the year; hut the majority will be found 
from March until May and again from July to September, as the 
Species is doubli^brooded- The nest a neat and compact cup, 
rather large for the she of the bird. There is usually a deep outer 
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foundation qf fine tliomy Lwig^ coarse rooi^ bcnlSi grass stcms;^ and 
similar nuterinJ^ while the actual cop is compo;^ of finer grass 
Stems and roots, often Jined with a few hairs or fine nnmosa leaves. 
It is usually biiJlt fairly dose to the ground at a height of about 
3 feet, in a thick bush or a dump of gra^s, and is gcncfally well 
concealed. But a few may be found in higher and ntore open 
situation^ as for mstance 8 feet frtnn the ground in a fork of a 
kikur tree. 

The usual clutch consists of throe or four eggs^ but occusionaJly 
only two are laid, 

The are a moderately elongated oral, slightly compressed 
tow'flrds One en<L They are glossy, oftiiii brillianijy sOj and of a 
dehcate pure spotless somewhat pale blue. There ik veiy little 
vari^on in the colour of these eggs. 

They measure about 0-35 by 0^63 inches. 

This Babbler is frequently selected as a rosier-patent by the 
Pied Crested Cuckoo {C/amaUr 


THE LARGE GREY BABBLER 
Argva iiALCOUti (Sykes), 

Length 11 inchest Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
dull brown, the feat hers of the upper hack with dark centres ; foTehcad 
ashy-grey with fine w^hiie shaft-sirlpea j wiog^ dark brown^ the outer 
flight-featheis hoaiy brown on the outer webs, the others edged with 
the colour of the backj cDtire lower pluincige fuETe$c:ent grey; tail 
full and graduated, pale brown, the central pair of feathers cross- 
myed, the three outer pairs white and the next pair edged w ith white. 

Iris bright yelEow i bill dark brown^ lower mandible fleshy; legs 
fleshy-yellow* 

NdJ /dtnfijiiafw/r. —In noisy squeaky parties in open cuEttvatioo; 
a typical sandy-brown Babbler easily recognised from the other specif 
by its size and the broad white edge to the tail, conspicuous m flight 
—This fine Babbler is locally common throughout 
the greater portion of the plains of India from a line roughly through 
Ludhiana, Ferozepoie, and Mount Aboo in the North-west to the 
western boundary of Bengal, and south to the Nilgiris and Salem, 
It is a strictly resident species. 

I/aliUf e/f. — l"his Babbler does not differ in any matetial respect 
in habits from the more numerous Jm^glc Babbler, though it is not 
quite so untidy In plumage. It is particularly a bird of cultivated 
plains where small groves alternate with open fields and It k never 
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found away from irces. It appaart also in garden^ both in large 
towns and al»ul small villages. Half of its time Is spent in the 
trees, the other half on the ground, where it turns over dead leaves 
and investigates low-growing foliage in search of the insect and other 
small forms of life that form the major portion of its diet j seeds and 
fruits are also eaten* 

This is one of the most gregarious species that it is powihle to 
imagine. The birds live in small parties of sis to a dozen individuals, 
and these parties do not brent up in the breeding season, even 
though members of them may have nests and eggs in the vicinityi 
Woe to any enemy that falls foul of one of the party; the remainder 
fall on it tooth and nail, and In this respect the species is more 
valiant even than the Jungle Babbler, a fact that the smaller hawhs 
recognise, generally not attempting to molest them- These Babblers 
arc veiy noisy, with the hysterical squeaky calls t>'pi«il of the family 
uttered on the slighccsi provocation. 

The nest may be found in any month in the year, though the 
majority of the birds breed from March until August. Possibly 
more than one brood is reared. The nest Ls built at a height of 
some 4 to lo feet from the ground and is usually iU-concealcd, 
depending for its protection more on the fact that it is generally 
placed in some thorny tree of the tnimos.'t type. It is a large, 
loosely-woven but fairly neat, eup^haped structure, made of fine 
roots, small sticks, and dry grass, with generally an outer casing of 
lliomy twigs. The cup is sometimes lined with fine grass and roots 
or horse-hair. 

Two to five eggs are laid hut the normal clutch consists of four. 
The eggs are indistinguishable from those of the Jungle Babbler, 
rather broad ovals, compressed at one end, very glossy and smooth 
in texture, and an unmarked “Hedge-Sparrow blue" in colour. 

They measure about 0-59 by o-yy inches. 

This Babbler is frequently selected as a foster-parent by the 
Pied Crested Cuckoo [C/amafifr 


the DECCAN SCIMITAR-BABBLER, 
Pomatorhistus noRsrtitLDii Sykes. 

(Plale i¥„ pip. 1.) 

10 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
dark earthy-brown tinged with rufous and darker on the head; a 
white eyebrow-line edged aliovu with black over the eye, 0 
head and neck and a Ivitid bordering the breast and abdamen 
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with long, bounding hops like a tat. Rut the greater portion of its 
life !s spent in the bushes. It is ti social species, usually found in 
auiall parties, whoso presence would not be suspected from their 
skuUuitg habits were it not for their nnistness. For the birds 
frequently Ineak into a concert of the mellow whistles kor^utt-ifk^ 
which is their familiar call, varied with a clear audible some 

distance away. They have also a hard, scolding note reminiscent of 
that uttered by many of the BabhlEis and the 'I'ree-Pie;, A faint 
feeding-note ttp^ttp is only heard when the birds are dose at hand. 
These birds respond readily to an imitation of their calls and may 
be decoyed in this manner. They seldom leave cover and come 
into the open, but when they do take to wing the flight 1» swift and 
strong though the short wings combined with the heavy bill and 
tail give the bird a curious^ ui;gainly appearance. This species is 
said to indulge in a habit of dancing like other inenii>ets of the 
genus. 

fhe food consists of grubs, beetles^ earthworms^ and various 
insects mostly obtainabie on tlic ground, but berries are also eaten. 

'llic breeding season lasts from April to June. 

The nest is a domed structure with a broad opening h^h on one 
side; it is loosely constructed of coarse grass, dry ferns, dead leaves, 
and fern roots, and there is no particular lining. It is placed on the 
ground in thick herbage near the edge of clumps of brushwood or 
scmb-lungle. 

Two to four eggs art bid; they are long, narrow ovals^ fine in 
teEture with a fiiir gloss and pure white in colour. 

In 5i« they average about i-i t by o-S inches. 


THE RUFOUS-BELLIED BABBLER. 

Dumetia HVPitRirTH^A (Frankliti). 

Diicripthit,—length ; inches. Seies alike- Front half of 
crown reddish-brownj upper plumage^ wing, and tail olive-brown, 
the mil cro^rayed; sides of the lace and entire lower plumage 
br%ht fulvous. 

Iris light-brown; bill livid pale horny; legs very pale fleshy. 

The feathers of the forehead have stiff shahs. The mil is much 
graduated, the outer feather only reaching to the mlddle- 

Fielii IdeHiifimthH .-—A small olive-brown bird with bright rufous 
under parts; a white throat patch in one race. Found in small 
parties skulking in thick cover. 

Confined to India and Ceylon and diiddcd into 
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two Tf]C ly|HC;il ncc is rciund in ^ wide nirea cast of a line 

front ihe KuniUDn Bfiabar through Jhansi, Mhow, the Satpuros^ 
Jalno, and Hyderabad to ihe Krishna River. It occiira as for east 
as Midjuipore, To the west and souih of tJiSs area^ from Samhhar 
and Mount Aboo on the north down to and including Ceylon^ it is 
replaced by Z?. ITiis race differs in its lighter 

Coloration and in having a welJ-dc fined while patch on ihe chin 
and throat and a tinge of white on the centre of the abdomen- 

The closely allied Red-capped Baijbtcr {Tttfm/m is 

cornmori in the exEeaslvc grass plains along the teraband dears of 
the north-east, extending also into Assam and Bunna and a con- 
sidcrable part of Bengal. The deep mfous crown, white streak over 
each eyCj olive-brown upper parts^ deeply-graduated taib and the 
white breast with.fmc black slroaidng are distincdYe. 

eUr —The Rurouir 1 >e]J[ed Babbler is a bird of thidt cover. 
It may be found in scrub jungle, In tall grass Interspersed with 
thorn bushesp or in the patches and hedges of tall euphorbia planU 
which are a featnre of many parts of Southern India- Jn such cover 
it is found in small parties of four to ^ght birds^ which keep up a 
low v'aried by liarsh tittering notes. It is a most 

inveterate skulker,, keeping as far as possible out of sights one bird 
following another from bush to bush. On taking alarm the members 
of a I Arty promptly dive into the thickest portions of the undergrowth 
and disperse in all directions, though they soon reassemble when 
the alarm is over. 

The breeding season of the typical race is well-defined through¬ 
out its range, being in the monsoon from June to August. Most 
eggs are kid sti July, In the olhet race it varies from the middle of 
April to the middle of October, irrespective of locality- 

Ttie nest is built on^ or very close to, the ground, either amon^t 
dead leaveSp in coarse grassp or in small bushes. A favourite situation 
is in amongst the roots of a bamboo clump. The nest is a loosely- 
constructed ball of bamboo leaves or broad blades of grass, 
sometimes incorpcuaiing a few dead leaves. It h oceasicumlly 
unlined, Usuallyp bow'ever^ there is a slight lining of line grass¬ 
roots^ fine grass stems, or a few hairs. The entrance is in the side. 
An unfinished nest is deserted on very slight provocation. 

The usual clutch consists of four eggs^ but often there are only 
three. The eggs vary i[i strnpe from short and broad to nioderaiety 
long ovals. The texture is fine with a variable amount of gloss. 
The ground-colour is pure white, spotted and speckled with shades 
of red, brownish-redp and reddish-purple. These markings vaiy m 
character, but lend to collect in a cap or jone on the broad end- 

The egg measures about 0-70 by 0-53 inches^ 
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THE YELLOVV^EYED HADBLER. 

Chrvsomma BIKEN'SIS {Gmftlin)* 

(rioic iiL, Fi^. 2.) 

—Length 7 inchcs^ Sexes alike. The whole upper 
plumage rufesceni-brown, chajigtng lo ciniiamon on ihe eKpoietl 
portions of the wings; a patch in front above and below the eye^ 
and the whole lower plumage whitCi tinged with fulvous on the 
Hunks, abdotnen, and under the laiJ. The tail is long and 
graduated, and the feathers are faJntly cjgss-iuyed. 

Iris yellow, eyelids deep orange; bill blacky yelJowish liehind 
nostrils; legs pale orangl^yellow, 

Jifld —A stnidl nifous bird with white under parts 

and a rather long full tail; orange eyelids are conspicuous- Found 
in parties in undergrowtJu 

Distribytiiin ^ — The YeKow-eyed Babbler U a common bird o-f 
very wide dlstnbutjon occurring throughout India, Burma, and Siam, 
and in China. Ai‘ is to be expected with this wide range It has been 
divided into se^tral races of which three occur within oitr area. They 
are distinguished by depth and tint of coloration. 

The typical race, originally described from China, is found through 
Yunuon, Siam, Burma, and Assam to Bengal, and appaieiuly also in 
Madras, the Centra t Provinces, and Belgaura. 

A dark form, r. saturafi^r^ occurs in Nepal, Sikkim, and the 
Bhutan and Buxa Duar& 

A paJe form, P. r* hypi?icu^us^ is found in Sind, Jodhpur^ the 
North-west Frontier Province, portions of the Pnn;ah, the United 
Provinces, Khandesh, and Kathiawarn While strictly speaking a 
plains bird, the Yellow^yed Babbler is found along the oiiter 
Himalayas to a height of 4000 fect^ and in the Nil^i it is 
found op to 5000 feci. A resident species everywhere. 

Habits^ j/f.—While occasionally met with in pairs this pretty 
tittle bird usually goes about in parties. It avoids forest and 
wanders about in open country frequenting rail grass, low scrub, 
and patches of bushes, being also a Ihmiliar garden bird^ In 
habits it is a typical Dabbler, and while rather Inclined to skulk 
in thick cover is apt to be noisy. It apjxrais to visit the ground 
ver^^ seldom^ Some of its notes arc quite sweet, and might almost 
be dignified hy the name of song. 

Small birds that Jive in parties in thick cover have all much the 
same habits. The individua Is work from stem to stem unseen down 
in the thicket, picking injects, caterpillars, and their eggs from the 
leaves and twigs. Then one bird works to the top and ams itself 
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for a few sccontis and utters a snatqh of sotJg b«fqre plunging again 
into the cover bdow^ while another bird in iiini dtnerge$ for bis 
breath of aJr am) sunlights 

I Jtave seen a bird at the neat feign In a most realistic manner lo ' 
be wounded, swaying with wing^ and tail outspread on a twigj as if 
about to topple over and fall at any tnomeiit* 

7’he breeding ^ason is from J une to Septenibcf. 

The nest is a very compact and beautiful striicturej made of broad 
blades of grass and long strips of hnc llbtous bart| coated e^eriorly 
with cobwebs and gossamer threads and lined with fine grass stems 
and roots. It is generally built in gardens about 4 to 6 feet ftom the 
ground an upright forks in hedges or trees, or suspended in thick grass 
Slums after the fashion of a Rced-Warbler^s nest- 
The normal dntch consists of five eggSi 

The egg is a very broad oval, rather obtuse at the smaller end. 
The teJiture [s fine and smooth with a slight gloss- The ground¬ 
colour is pinkish-white^ and the markings are of two main types j in 
one the egg is so thickly and finely mottled and streaked all over 
with bfickdust-fed that the ground-colouj- b almost concealed j in 
the other the egg is sparingly and boldly blotched and streaked with 
the same colour, besides exhibiting a number of pale inky-puiple 
clouds. Combinations of both types occur, 

'llic egg measures about 0“73 hy O'S^ indies^ 


THE SPOTTED BABBLER. 

Pelldrnisum ruficepS Swaiuson* 
viiLp Fag, 4,) 

Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. Top of the head 
dull rufous ] a whitish line over the eye ] remainder of upper plumage 
including wings and tail olivobtowop the tai]-fi!atilers tipped with 
white; sides of the head pale rufous marked with black and brown; 
lower plumage white somewhat tinged with fulvous and becoming 
olivaceous on the flaiihs, boldly streaked with black on the breast 
and sides j a patch under the tail olive-brown and white. 

Iris red; biU dark btown, lower mandible whitish; legs fleshy- 
white, 

small olivTs-brown bird, whitUli below, 
with a rufous cap and heavily streaked breast, ery shy and found 
skulking in thick undergrowth. Attention usually attracted to it by 
the loud call-note- 

B 
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jyisfrihiiii^H ,—Widely distributed througbouL India, Assam, and 
Burnna, eastwards to the Malay Peninsula, Annam, and Cochin China. 
It i$ divided into scveml races, of which we are concerned with four; 
these vary only in depth and tone of coloration and the boldness of 
marking on the sides of ttie neck. R r- jamsi occurs in the Western 
Himalayas from Uharmsala toOarhwaL Prom Nepal eastwards along 
the Himalayas into Assam and Burma there is P. r. ttianJtilif. The 
species appears to be wantingacross the plains of Northern India, but 
the typical form is found in Peninsular India south of Kliandesb, 
Pachmarhi, and the bills ofChota Nagpur, until in Tmvancore it is 
replaced by P^ r, grantt. All the races are found at elevations 
from 1500 to 4000 feet, and occasionally higher, and are resident 
birds. 

HahilSy tt <,—The Spotted Babbler is more often seen than heard. 
Eicept in the breeding set^n it is a social species, and usually goes 
about in small p.iities which keep to low brushwood and bamboo 
jungle. It never ascends into trees, and spends much of its life on 
the ground searching for food amongst fallen leaves and tangles 
of grass. In such localities it is hard to approach and observe as it 
IS vety shy, and the sound of footsteps sends it hastening away 
through the bushes with a harsh, churrtng alarm note kraa. But 
feeding at their ease the parties are rather noisy, and keep up a 
conlinuoits chatter, and the loud call is a familiar sound of tlie 
jungles where they live. The call is a clear mellow whistle, 
whfut utr or thni-dimry the iiisl syllabic short, the second long 
and emphasised. This call may also be expressed by the words 
i>r 4 Uy^tar. It is easily imitated, and the bird responds freely to 
the iniitation. The food consists cbtclly of in sects. 

The breeding season is from Match to May, though second 
broods may be found until AugusL The nest is placed on the 
ground under the shelter of a stone or bush, or occasionaily 
* or 3 inches above it in the base of a clump of bamboo, h 
is generally amongst fallen leaves and similar rubbish, and jg a 
large globular structure composed of leaves and grass and slightlv 
lined frkh moss rqioU. ® ^ 

The Clutch consists of two to four eggs. In shape they are broad 
regular ovals, compact and fine in texture, with a slight gloss The 
groundcolour is a very pale greenish- or yellowish-white, profusely 
speckled and spotted aUover with reddish-brown and with secondary 
spots of pie grey and neutral tint 

The average stze is about o-S 5 by o 65 inches. 
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THE QUAKER-HABBLER, 

Alciite roioicsFHALA (Jefdon). 

nestriptw ».—Lenijlb 6 inches. Sejtes atikt Top of head ashy- 
grey ; remainder of upper plumage olire-brown, becoming famiginoiis 
on the wings and tail; sides of the head and neck ashy-brown; 
lower ptumage cieainy fulvous^ darker on the breast and flanks and 
under (he tail 

Iris staty-grey; bill horniy brown; legs greylab-flcshy. 

/dtnfifitaiioft.—h small olive-brown bird with paler under 
parts and a greyer htad. Found in small p.irttes in undergrowth 
and forest chiefly In the Kills of Peninsular India. 

Widely distributed in several races throngh India, 
Assam, Burma, and Siam- The typical and most richly-coloured 
form is found along the Western Ghals front about Goa down to the 
south of Travancote, ocduiring at elevations from aooo feet to 
6000 feet A paler and greyer race, A. p. firufa, occurs irregularly 
in the rest of the Peninsula south of a line from Kathiawar, 
Pachmarhi, and Parasnalh Hill at much the same elevations. A 
resident species. 

The smaller Kepal Babbler {Afappe ntpalettsh), common in the 
lower Eastern Himalayas, Assam, and Burma, is easily distinguished 
by a white ring round the eye and a blackish line over it. 

The Black-headed Babbler {Rhapevithh nMeeps) is commcin in 
the Wcslcin Ghats from Belgatiui southwards to Ceylon. It is about 
5 inches long with the pliinioge fulvous brown above and whitish 
lielow, the head being heavily capped with black. It lives iu parties 
in undergrowth. 

IJabits, rAt—There is very little to say about the lutbtts of the 
Quaker-Bahbitr. It is an undistinguished little bird which goes 
about in parties of four or five individuals up to twenty or more, 
which are confiding enough when undisturbed but shy and wary 
once their suspicions are aroused They keep principally to patches 
of forest, but may also be found in buah-jungle, orange groves, and 
similar localities. They seldom or nev er visit the ground, and pt^ur 
as a tule to keep to undergrowth. They frequently, however, climb 
higher into the trees, ascending even to the topmost branches. 
The members of a party act independently of each other, but keep 
up a general communication amongst tliemseives by continually 
calling and answering as they' move about. The short song of seven 
ot eight notea is quite pleasing. Little seems to 1 ^ recorded about 
their food, but the parties spend all their time searching the leaves 
for 
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Th& bretding sesison seenas tq be vety poorly dofinod* and 
of the lypical race are sdd lo have been found in every month of die 
year. I^e Qimker-Babbler may be double-brooded^ aa Januaiy to 
April and again in July* AtigusE and September are the pnnci|ia.l 
monthii in which nestj have been t-ecDided, 

The nest is usuaJly built In the depths of forest* and in such 
shady spots Is built tn smaJl trees or bushes at a height of some 4 
to 3 feet from the ground It is deep and oup-shaped composed 
extemalJy of moss and dead leaves^ arid lined with the fine roots of 
mosses and ferns. Ihe nest is usually fixed in a fork or suspended 
from two or three twig^ and is na a rule quite conspicuous^ little 
eflbrt at coBceaimerit being aiteinpied 

The clutch consists of two or cjccasionally three eggs. 

The egg is a mcHderately brood ov^p somewhat compressed 
^wards the smaU end. The sheli is fine and somew^hat glossy. 
The gToiindH:oloiir is pale salmon marked with primary blotches and 
brood smudges of deep purple-brown or pLUple-iilackp with secondary 
markings pale grey* inky^y or purphsh^rey. There is a good 
deal of varbtlon, the markings often being reduced in siae to specks 
and spots, while short lines and hierogly'phB are conimoa 
The ^ measures about o-So by o-6o inches. 


THE BLACiC-HEADED SlHtA. 

LEiorrrLA capisyujita (Vigors). 

(PiBUi 


-Length 9 inches. Seics alUie. Top and hides of 
the head blacls with a bushy crest; the whole of the body plumage 
bngbt nifpui except the back between the wings which is greyisb- 
brown; wings variegited btuishgreyj black and rufous with a white 
bar across the coverts; tail kiitg and graduated, black with a broad 
soot)'-grey tifu all feaiheis with a rufous base diminiahltig rapidly 
from the centre to the sides. ' 

Iris rcddish7brown; bill black; legs fleaby-brown. 

^ eraceful rjfoiia bird 
wi^dark aest, wjng^ and tail; purely arboreal and, cacepl when 

tueeding, in smEill parties | active and noisy, 

species is found ihioughout the Himalayas 

^ ^ into two 

races, rhe typical race is found in the eastern wnion of IrTi 

n»E= lo «bou. Nairn Tal F„„ Naiai Tal F«li,a,rthe biria a,“ 
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paler ihroughoyt and have the loirer parts a pale almost pinkish- 
nifous, and ibis race is known as Z. It is a strictly 

resident species except for some seasonal allitndinal movemeTits. 
It breeds about Gooo to 9000 feet and in winter wanders down to 
4000 fecrL 

—The Sibia is a very common bird in ponions oF its 
ran^jc, as for b^bance ai Simla and Darjeeling^ where its striking 
appearance and ringing call attract ihe attention of many who are 
not natumlists- It is a purely arboreal spcdcs, spending most of 
its time at heiglits oF 20 to 50 feet from the ground, and only rarely 
descending lo the undci^rowth- Out of the breeding season it is 
commonly found in parties of half a dozen birds^ which usually 
keep to themselves buE sometimes join the mixed hunting parties 
temporarily. 

Tl^ey are very active bircK running and gliding through tangles 
of creepers, and are also accomplished gymnast^ clinging to slender 
stems, head downwards, to pro^ the blossoms for insects. Super- 
hcially they greatly resemble the Urnghbig-Thnislies- They have 
the same habit of flitting veiy rapidly up a tree from branch to branch,, 
keeping clos* to and partly hidden by the trunk, hut they are more 
ready to fly ffom bough to bough and tree to tree and are by no 
means such skulkers. They com* freely into the open hut arc 
naturally shy and disappear among the houghs at the least salarm, 
while they often launch Into mid air in open spaces amongst the 
trees to catch insects on the wing. 

The plumage is not quite so loose and flulTy in appearance as 
that of the Laughing-Thrushes. The crest is generally held raised. 
The flight is heavy with a hard noisy beat of the w ings^ and is 
rather erratic and jerky as if the bird had difficulty In keeping 
straight- There is a rather charactedstic habit of flying tn a tree- 
trunk and clinging lo the bark while picking some insect ur lar^n 
from it 

Tlie Sibia has a variety of notes. In winter when the birds are 
in parties they con verse continuously with a faint note, or a 

little chitlcring sound simitar lo that of a Tit, uttered in concert by 
several of the party, some concealed In the foliage^ othets cstpos^ 
to view on open boughs where they' perch, jerking their tails 
suddenly up and down and occasionally flicking the wings, turning 
from side lo side, eternal ly restless, A loud scolding note 

appears to lie an alarm notOi During the hreeding season 
the woods resound with their loud ringing whittle 

which has an astonishing thrill of joy and gladness in it- 

The breeding season lasts from May to August, but most birds 
do not nest till ihe rains have commenced. 
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The nesE is a neat cup of green m&ss lined with b-lack moss roots 
grass pine-needle?, or fibres. It is buUt at heights from lo to 50 
feet from the ground in deodais hollies, and other trees, and is often 
well concealed close to the trunk or in foliage j a favourite situation 
is also in briers and creepers overgrowing a irefc 

The cIiiLOh conslsis of two or three egp+ They are rather 
broad ovals elongated at one endj the texture is fine and there is 
very little gloss. The ground-cotour Is pale greenish-white or pale 
bluish-green- 

The markings consist of splashes, smearsv ai^d blotches of pate 
and dark browntsh-red with a few defined spots and hairdines of 
reddish-black. 

In sUe they average about o-gS by 0^68 Inches. 


THE RED-BILLED LEIOTHRIX 
LzroTiiHix Ltn’EA (Scopoli)*, 

Z?fjrf7^rrW. — Length 6 inches. ^Male: The whole upper 
plumage dull olive-green, the throat and breast bright orange^yeUow; 
remainder of lower plumage m1;Eed otive-green and yellowish; a 
ring round the eye extending to the b«Jt dull yeHowish; the edges 
of the wing-feathers are brightly variegated with yellow, orange, 
crimson, and black; tail black, ihu hidden portions of die feathers 
olive-brown; the upper taiS^overts extend twcKhirds of the length 
of the tail and terminate in a fine white line. 

The female is duUer in plumage and has no crimson on the wing. 

Iris reddish-brown; bill orange^red, base blackish in winter; 
legs brown. 

The tall is slightly forked with the feathers curved outwards at 
the tip. 

fseiJ Himalayan species; usually in parties in 

undergrowth; dull olive coloration; coral red bill, yellow eye-patch 
and bright shining yellow paldi on throat and breast are conspicuous. 

—This species extends tlirough the Himalayas and 
eastwards into China, and soutliwards into Southern Hunna and 
Siam. There are severoJ geographical races, Iml all birds found 
in the Himakyas are attributable to the one form A L 
This occurs throughout the Himalayas from Dharmsala on the west 
to Eastern Assam; also In the Khasia and Chin Itilk and in 
Northern Arrakan. At the western end of its range it is not very 
common, nor docs it occur except at low elevations of 2500 to 5CW 
feet in the outer ranges; about Darjeeling it is common from 3400 
to 7400 feet. It b a slrictly resident bird. 
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— The Red-billed Lciathriic (or Peltin RobiJH of tW 
avicuhurisi^ m England) h a bird of the hill foTests^ found m 
every type of jungle, but by preference in 6r and pine forests with 
^ondary undcrgroi^th* It is a very lively cheerful little hirtb 
and except in the breeding season is eminently gregarious^ going 
about in smalt parties which hunt the undergrowth for insects and 
occasionally move up into the trees. The ordinary call-note is 
In the breeding season the cock has a. delightful 
song of some variety and compass, which is snng from the top of a 
bush to the accompAniment of quivering wings and flnlTed-out feathers. 

The breeding season lasts from early April to September, the 
majority of nests being found in May and June ; there are probably 
two broods For breeding, the birds largely aiToct well-watered and 
jungloobd valleys and ravines. 

The nests are cups of varying depth and solidityj and as a rule 
they are not well hidden. They are composed of dry leaves, 
and Itchen, some nests being entirely of moss, others of bamboo 
leaves, so that there h a good deal of variety in their appearance; 
there is ^ lining of fine tendrils^ or hair-Uke moss roots- The site 
of the nest ts likewise somewhat variable^ though all are placed 
within TO feet of the grouiuL Some are suspended in a horizontal 
fork like an Oriole's nest, others in an upright fork such as a Bulbul 
would choose; others again arc built between several upright shoots 
like the nests of the Reed-Wurblers. 

The normal clutoh consists of three eggs. 

The eggs are rather broad and blunt in shape, with a hard and 
close texture, and a certain amount of gloss. The ground-colour 
varies from while to a very delicate pale green or greenish-blue. 
They are speckled, spotted, and blotched, often very boldly, with 
various shades of red-brown and purple, mingled with streaks and 
clouds of tieutml tint and pale lilac, The markings tend to form 
a zone round the broad end+ 

l*ho eggs average alsout 0 85 by o 63 inches. 


THE COMMON iORA. 

4-EcjrrHiNA TBFinA (Linmeus). 

(rbiE i.p 5-3 

—liOngth 5 inches. Adult male In full summer 
plumage t whole of the upper plunmge black, except the rump wliich 
ia greenish-yellow^ but the head and back are usually mixed with 
yellow to some extent; two white bars across the wing, and the 
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quills rmiTOwly edged with yellow [ entire lower plumage deep 
yellow. duHcr and greenish bdow the breast. In winter the black 
on ihc body rtsithcre is almost all Icst^ and the ydbw becomes paler. 

Female at all seasons: greenish-yellow throughout, yellow pre¬ 
dominating on the lower surface and green on the upper; wings 
dark greeiiish4^rown with greenish-while edges to the feathers and 
a broflid white bar across the shoulder. 

Iris yellowish-white; bill slaty-blue^ black along ciilmen; legs 
slaty-blue. 

The feathere of the rump are remarkably soft and copious. 

Mtid Identtfimiififi.—A quiet little greenish^yeHow bird, with 
dark wings and Lnil and a broad whtic bar across the wing., and in 
some cases much blank on the upper puts, which creeps about in 
garden trees. Has a curious breeding flight. 

Marshall's lora common in lower coiv 

tinental India from Delhi to Khandesh, toay be distitiguishcd by 
the bright golden collar and large amount of white in the wings 
and tail 

lora is found over a very wide range of 
country throughout India^ east of a line through the head of the 
Golf of Cambay to Mount Abop and Gurdaspur, Ceylonj Burma. 
SiatUt and the Malay Peninsula to Borneo. It is divided into 
se^'eral races^ of which three occur in Indk proper. /E. /. muMcahr, 
the darkest race with most black in the plumage, is confined to 
Ceylon and Karneswaran^ IsKand- Aumn] an intermediate 

race which also grades into Marshairs lorn, occupies the whole of 
Indk south of a line roughly from Blount Aboo through Central 
Indb 10 Orissa. The typical race occupies the rest of the Indbn 
range. In this the black on the upper iKirts of the male in breeding 
plumage is largely obsolete, diminishing in extent from east to west. 
They are found in the plains and lower hills up to about jupo feet 
and aie resident birds. 

BahfSj eff -—The lora is a fatnilinr garden bird in the greater 
part of Indb, frequenting the outskirts of villages and cultivation 
and the edges of forests and scrub jungle. It is usually found in 
pairs, although occasionally two or three may be hunting in the 
same tree for the insects thal form their food. It has a variety of 
notes, of which the most striking is a long drawn wail 
with a sudden drop on the last syllable. 

In the breeding season the lora has a striking display in which 
it flies up into the air and then spirals down to its perch agairk, with 
all the feathers, especially those of the tump^ spread out until It looks 
almost like a ball ^ while descending it utters a strange protracted 
sibilant sound, recalling the note of a frog or cricket. Arri%^ed on 






JERl>ON’S CHLOROPSIS S7 

the perch it spreads and flirts the laiJ like a little Peacock, drMping 
iis wings and still uttering the sibilant nott 
The breeding season is rrom April to July. 

The nest is a very neat, delicate cup of fine, soft grasses, well 
plastered estenudiy with cobwebs and spiders’ eocaoos. It is 
placed to a fork, either horironlal or vertical, of a bush or tree at 
heights from 3 to 30 feet from the ground* 

The clutch varies from two to four eggs. 

The egg is a modeiately broad oval, slightly pointed towards 
the smaller end, fine in texture but with practically no gloss. 
The ground'Colour is paJe creamy or greyidi white, with streaky 
longitudinal markings of grey atid neutral tint, mostty at the broad 
end. Some eggs are charaetw with the ground-colour 

pinkish and the markings reddish. 

The egg measures about o-yo by o-JS inches. 


JERDON'S CHLOROPSIS. 

ChloropSis jRRiJOnt (Blyth). 

(Ptau iv.. Fig. j.) 

DturtpiioH .—Length 7 inches. Male, entire plumage bright 
green except for the following markings; a black mask extending 
from the nostril to the and thence to the lower throat broken 
by a broad moustachbl streak of bright purplish-blue; forehead 
and a broad luind behind the black mask gteenUh-yellow; a patch 
of very bright malachite-blue by the bend of the wing. 

The feniale resembles the male, except that the black mask 
is replaced by pale bluish-green with a bright greenish-blue 
moustichial 

Iris brown j bitl bliiick \ legs pale blpe. 

field Ideniiffcatiort.—ka. active arboreal bird, particularly fond of 
feeding at the pafasitic Lsranthus flowers. Bright green, a black 
throat patch broken by a purplish-blue mouslachial streak in the 
mate, a bluish-green thrtsit patch in the female* In both sexes the 
thrust patch is faintly bordered with yellow. 

DistribttSi«n.—’X\vei genus Ckieropm, for which there is no 
English name, except the sotiiewhat misleading- one of the Green 
Bulbuls^ contams a number of species of bright plumage, in which 
green predominate^r They are found in India, CeyloUr Bojcna, 
Siam, the Malays, and China. Except for a taigc area in North- 
western India rit least one form is found tn every part of Tndia^ 
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tliough do One form is predominantly faiii|]iar+ To represent the 
genus, which is well known, 1 have selected Jerdon's Chloropsis, 
This occurs throughoul the Peninsula of India from Sitapur} 
Fyzabad* and Basti in the north, Bamda and the Paoch Mahals on 
the west, the RajmaJral Hilfs and Midnapore on the east, down to 
and including Ceylon. It Ss a strictly residem species. 

Two other spedeg occur in India. The Gold-froiiied Chloropsis 
{CA/or&fsis aunyrfffii) may be distinguished by the orange-yellow 
crown and by having the throat between the blue moustachial 
streaks also blue. It is widely distributed along the Outer 
Himalayas from the Jumna eastu’ards, iu the ChoL% Nagpur area, 
and in Southern India and Ceylon* The Oraugfr-beJlied Chloropsis 
which has orange under parts and most of 
the wing dark blue, occurs along the outer Central and Eastern 
Himalayas. 

—AH members of this genus have the same hobitSi 
They are arboreal birds, keeping as a rule to the tops of trees, but 
they also occasionally descend into low bush growth and even tall 
grass. Many of them prefer heavy forest, hut Jeidoa^s Chloropsis is 
generally found in open country, in gardens, orchards, and groves, 
or in the more open patches of forest. It lives in pairs and small 
parties, and is a very active and restless bird. It has a variety of 
calls and is a sweet songster. At the nest it is very u^atchful and 
noisy, and indeed, by over anxiety, often betrays its whereabouts. 
The caibnotes of this lamily resemble those of the Bbck Drongos. 
The food consists of fruit, seedis, and insects. 

The members of this genus are favourite cage birds in the East 
and have been successfully kept in aviaries in Europe. 

The breeding season is from April to August- 

The nest is a small, rather shallow cup composed of fine roots, 
grasses, and laniaris.k stems without lining, but covered exteriorly 
with soft vegetable fibres. It is placed on a bough or in a fork of 
the end twigs of a branch of a tree at heights of 15 to 25 feet fiom 
the ground. 

The clutch oonsisla of three eggs. 

The is a mlher elongated oval, fine and delicate in texture 
with a slight gloss. The ground-colour is white or dreamy- white, 
sparingly marked with spots, specks, blotches, and hair-lines of 
blackish, reddish, or purplish-brown, with a icndeney far the markings 
to collect at the btosd enil 

Tile egtj measures atioui 083 by 0-60 inches. 


the black bulbul 









THE BLACK BULBUL 
MicHOscitLis PSAROID^ (Vtgors), 

— Lcngib lO inchesp Series alike. Ashy-grey 
throtighcsut^ darker abovct ^rid albescent below ihe abdomen \ a 
^rviRf- tinlidy Crest bbckj wUh black marks at the base of the beak 
ncircting the car^covefts- 

iris dark brown; bill and le^s bright coral-red; daws homy- 
brown. 

Tail blmitly forked, with tbe outer feathers slightly cuned 
outwards. 


Fig. 9,—Bbct HulUik Q nan site.) 


fteid dark-looking ashy-grey bird with coral- 

red beak and black straggling crest; blunt forked tail creates a 
rough resemblance to a King-Crow; a bold, noi^ bird with 
unpleasant squeaky calls. Purely arboreal in habits- 

Dittri!>uH 0 H ,—The genus Afunnalii is of somewhat wide 
distribution from India to Japn, but only one species is found 
within the Indian Empire. This is divided into several races, o 
which two come within the area treated in this work. Both are 
mountain forms. The typical race is Himalayan, extending from 
Chitml and Haiara to Bhutan; the exact limits of this range are 
not fully known, but on the west it has been observed at Kohat in 
winter, and on the east it apprenlly extends into Assam, In 
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Ccflon and SoiiLhem India wuth ol ^ilatheran the mce Af. fi, 
disHfiguished by the absence of ihc black line tound the 
car-cqvErtB, breeds in ibe ^0115 ranges at elevations over 400a feet. 

In ibe Western riimaJayas it breeds from about 4000 to 7000 
feetj in the Eastern tlimalayas from sooo feel; in both areas a 
small number breed up to eo^ood feel. While not migratory in the 
true sense of the word^ Hooks of this Bulbul iiunder a good deal in 
the nombreeding season and may then be found in ihc phin areas 
contiguous to the mountains in which they breed, on occasion 
wandering even farther afield. 

e/r.—The Black Bulbul is a bird of high forest treeSt 
and except when breeding it is found in parties and large flocks* 
consisting sometimes of as many as a hundred individuals. These 
never descend to the ground, and seldom even to the undergrowihi 
but keep to the tops of the trees and fly from one to the other In 
loose, irregular order. They are very restless and seldom remain 
long in one place. Owing to its weak feet this Bulbul does not 
climb or hop about the boughs^ but as compensation ft Is certainly 
one of the finest flyers in the family* being both swift and agile 
on the wing. In conEe<|iience this Bulbul Is often mistaken for a 
Drongo by the biexperienced^ 

It is a very noisy* bold bird and the whereabouts of a prty is 
invariably revealed by the noise that they make; their calls are in 
consequence amongst the familbr bird sounds of the hilK A 
common note is a long-drawn nasal resemhlmg the distant 

squeal of a pig. There is also a pretty whistle which may be 
syllabiiised as wAmr-ieAe or something like the musical 

creaking of a rusLy gatchhingc; this is often preceded by a. couple 
of notes very similar to a call of the Drongo, 

Another less common note is 

The food consisls mostly of bemes of various shrubs and trees, 
but insets are aJso eaten; mulberries and bukaln berries are 
partictikitly attractive to them. In the evening the birds may often 
be seen fly-caldiing from the tops of trees. They are said also to 
sip nectar from flowers^ and certain it is that they may often he seen 
at I he flowers of ihe rhododendron and other blossom-bearing treesj 
but it is more prolxtble that they are taking insects from the cups. 

During ihe breeding seosong from April to the end of June, 
the pairs are very' alfeclionatet feeding together, and the male 
remains in the vicinity while the female is on the nesL 

The nest is a mthE^r neat cup of coarse-bladed gtass^ dry leaves^ 
and ino9% lined with fine gjass-stems or pinc-ncudJes ;ind moss 
roots, and bound exteriorly with Spiders' webs. It ts placed in a 
fork of a tree often at a considerable height from the ground. 



the ked^vented buldul 


Three or four ccimiu-be ihc elute h iii the liiimlavtis, and 
two in fhe Nilgids. 

The egg U a raiher Jong oval, a good dcaJ pointed towifds the 
small end, fine In texture with liitJc gloss. The ground-coiour is 
a ddioale pinkish-white, varying in depth of colour, And it is 
profusely spcdcled, spotted, blotched, or clouded with various 
shades of ted, brownish red, and purple j there is a tendency fewr 
a mniked zone or cap at the broad end. 

The egg mcasun^ about 1^05 by 0-75 Lnehes. 


THE RED-VENTED BULBUL 

MolpastkS c^rEJt (liouiteiis)^ 

Criace Lf 

Length S mdies* Sex^ alike. The whole head 
and throat glofisy-black} the whole body and closed wings brown, 
the feathers of the wi ngs, upper back, and breast edged with w hitish, 
giving a staled appearance^ the lower abdomen and upper taiP 
coverts so paJe as lo be almost white; tail brown at base, darkening 
till it is almost black before the white tips of the feathers j a ciimsofi 
patch under the taiL 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

Throughout India j a common garden bird, 
cheerful and rather noisy In demeanour; earthy-bi:own in colour 
with a black, slightly crested head, white-tipped laiJ, and a bright 
red patch under the base of ibe latter. 

—The Common or Red-vented Bulbul is a v^ry 
widely-spread species, occulting throughout the Indian Empire 
and eictending to the east as fiu” as ChiiUL With such a large 
and varied range U is iiicv^itably divided up into several races 
which with their intermedtate forms and areas are somewhat dilScult 
to define; but the main difbciiltie$ occur in the forms that arc 
found east of Assam- In the area covered by this work the division 
of the races is easily understood so long as it is rccoguiEed that the 
boundaries of the races i^out to be uientioned are not clearly 
defined, and in the intermediate areas between them birchi will 
be found which cannot be clearly referred to one or other fonrii 
Along the Himalayas together with the plains country about 
th^r liasc, we have an Eastern and a Wrestem form meeting 
sortiewhere about Kumaon and Easlciti NepaL Htc 
bird iii A£. r. found through Kashmir and the extreme 
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from Kohat down to a^out the Salt RaiigE and along 
the Himakyas to Kumaon j its range: steadily narrows as it 
progresses eastwards taking in less and less plains country^ It 
is fomid comcnonly up to about 4000 feet and in smaller numbers 
a liute higher to 5500 fecE. 

The East HitTwalayaji bird froTn Nepal to Assam b Af. r. 
and this, while not oceurring so high in the hills, not 
aboA^e 45*^ ^ wider distjibution in the plains throogh (he 

Eastern United Provinces, Northern Biluu", Eastern Beiigalf up to 
Norlh’W'est Cachar and Eastern Assam. SouEh of the area occupied 
by the^ two forms, JA c* fmUfdtis extends on the west down to 
Ahmednagar and Khandesh, and r. sa/ur^iut on the east down 
to the Go-davaiii Souihern India and Ceylon are occupied by 
A/, i, ai/er^ W'hichp while occurring normally up to atiout 300 o feet, 
follows the progress of man higher into the hills; even up to Sooo feet 
in the Nilgiris. 

These races are distinguished by the amount of black in the 
plumage and also in some cases by siie. A strictly riirsident species* 
eU. Ihc Red-vented Bulbul is, in its A'Urlous local forms^ 
one of the b^-known birds of India, as It is very common and very 
attached to the haunts of niah, being essentially n garden bird- It 
is, however, found In all types of cotuiuy, thoi^h by preference 
it eschews both heavy forest and barten plains. It is aiboreab the 
short weak legs not being atbptcd to progression on the ground 
tliough the bird sometimes descends 10 it to pick up food. The 
flight is quick and strongs though seldom sustained for any distance, 
and the beat of the wings is distinctly audible- 

The Bulbul is usually met with in pairs and has a very evident 
affection for its mate j this fact, together with its sprightly demeanour, 
boldness, handsome coloration, and cheerful call-notes, contributes 
to m;tke it a general favoarite. It b one of the birds that everyone 
notices, Indian a4id European alike* Indians frequently tame it 
and carry it about the bazaars, tied whh a string to the finger or to 
a little crutched perch, which is often made of precious metals or 
jade^ while there are few Europeans who do not recollect Eha^s 
immortal phtase anent the red patch in the seat of its trousers. 

Occasionally small parties of this Bulbul are met with, and 
numbers often collect together at a spot whore some particular 
food is plentiful j but normally the bird cannot be described as 
gr^arious. At times, getierally in the evenings, Bulbuls mduke an 
*-flyH:atchingp" sUting on the top of a bush or small tree, launching 
out continuously for short flights in the ah, and reiuminK aealn and 
again to the same perch. 

But our friend has two vices, He is very quarrelsome and a 
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plucky fifihierp and ihis is prtrt of the secret of his atUrgctbn as a pot 
for his Indian oirnersj for one of the essential ingnedieiH^ of a pet 
in the East is that it should be a vehiefe for gambling^ and the owner 
of a good-fighting BmEbul may pocket many a small bet He b 
also apt to be destructive in the gardert damaging fruit and flowers 
and spoiling many a promising row of peas ; though the unseen 
good tliat he dc«5 in the way of keeping down insect pests proljably 
outweighs this more obvious damage. 

There b something extremely cheerful and attractive about the 
voice of thb BtilbuJj though he has only one or two call-notes and 
no song. Vet for ah time he will W credited with the reputation of 
a famous songster owing to the association in Persian literature 
ficlween the song of the Bulbul, and the scent of rosesj and the 
amorous delights of Persian gardens. The Bulbul of Persian 
Jiterature is, however, as a matter of fact, another bird, a race oi 
the N'ightingale {/haulms' a/nm^ay 

The breeding season lasts, according to locality^ from February 
to August but most nests will be found in May and June, Two 
broods Eire probably reared. 

The nest is a neat cup composed of dry grass stems and the 
finest twigs and shoots of tamariskp lined with fine roots and horsc- 
halrS} and intermingled witii dry leaves and scraps of Ikheu. It is 
placed usually in a bush or shrub between 4 and 10 feet above the 
ground, but is often found iu a variety of urmsiial sltuationSw 
Two to four eggs arc Izud. 

The egg is a rather long oval slightly compressed towards the 
suiallcr end; the texture ts smooth and fragile and there is very 
little gloss. The ground-colour is pinkish- or reddish-white, marked 
with red^ brownish-redj and purplish-rcTi, with secondary markings of 
pale inky-purple. The markings take every conceivable form of 
spot, speck, blotch, and streak, and are usually so thick as pracEjcally 
to conceal the paler ground, but in many eggs they collect into 
rones and caps about the broad end. 

The average measurement is about o-po by 0-65 inches. 


THE WHITE-CHEEKED BULBUL. 
MoLpasvES LEUGOCENVS (Giuy). 

— Length B inchc'S. Sexes alike. Forehead and a 
long crest, curved forwards, hair 3 )fOwn narrowly edged with white; 
a pcitch round the eye to the t*eak, chin, and throat, and portions of 
the side of the neck black; a conspicuous white patch on the car- 
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coverts} the whok body and wings olive-brown, d^ki.^ and greener 
above and paJer below^ becoming whitish on the lower abdomen; 
tail brown on the bisd haJT, blackish on the terminal half, all 
Feaihers cKcepi the cenlml {aair broadly tipped with w bite J a bright 
sniphur'yellow patch bdow the base of the taiK 
Iris brawn; bill and legs bhck,. 

A sprightly, cheerful bird found in gardens 
and open country^ j appears dull brown with a conspictioiss crest 
black markings about the head, and a large white patch qn the face 
and a patch of yellow under the taiL In the typical race the crest 

is iong and curved forwards 
over the beak like Punch's 
cap* Usually in pairs. 

Diifriim/f&s, — *rhQ White- 
cheeked Bulbul extends 
Ehrougbout the Himalayas 
from Afghanistan to the hills 
of Assam, nortb of the 
biaJimaputia lUver, and In 
the north-west of the Pen* 
insula down as far as CentraJ 
India; out of India it ex* 
tends West to Mesopotarnia. 
'fhere are three races of 
the bird in India, The 
typical form with the highly- 
deve Inped ** Punch cap ” 
crest Is conhned to the 
-hills at about looo up 
3000 to gaoo feet in the 


Fjg, la—H-rad oF VVhitc-cbeelcAl BulbqL 
C4I run. 

Himalayas where it occurs from the 
to 6oca feet in the east and from 


wesL 


Through the plains of the Punjab soulb of the Salt Range, 
Sint^ Cuteh, tiuierat, Rajputana, tlie North-western Provinces south 
to Rtavab, and Centra] India as far cast as Jhansi, Saugor, and 
Hoshengabad, the typical race is. replaced by J/. /. /oietia's in which 
the erffit is short and black, the under Uil-i;overus saffron-yellow, and 
the oliyc-brown of the upper parts is without the greenish tinge 
found in Af. L kut^gmysi ihe bill is stouter and bionicr in this 
form. A third race^ M. /. huimi^ is fgund connecting these two 
rMes in the Salt Range and die elevated plateau north of it al,oui 
Pindi and Cnmpbcllpur, and west of this to Bantiu and 
Kohat. This IS a truly intermediate form, ilic crest in colour ond 
sire and the bill in shape being inicrmediate Iretween those nf 
M. L and *!l/. L i^uegth. 


Habits, r/f.—Throughout its range and under its differem names 
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ihc White'C}icck«!cl Bulbul Iiaa ihc ebanictcdstics; k b a bird 
of open country not of forest, a dweflcr amohgsl busbcs rathcf than 
a bird of the trecSp a fj miliar and cheerful companion by the paiha 
of man- . In the Himalayas it is one of the coolpicuous birds of 
the bill stalionSp coming freely into gardens and disporting itself on 
the open spaces that fringe the roads; it is common round the bill 
villages with their coltivatioiL But in Kashmir its sociability reaches 
its apex j there it comes freely into verandahs and rooms^ and hops 
about in the house^boats with its cheery note and quaintly-cocked 
crest, suspecting no harm and receiidng none ; and many a picnit; 
party on the shores pf the Dal Lake in the historic gardens of 
Shalimaj and Nishat Bagh have found their number added to 
by a pair of Bulbuls who have hopped about their table-cJoth and 
gialefulty swallowed the crumbs of cake thrown to them. 

While not in any true sense a migrant, this Bulbul is subject 
to a cotaln amount of local movements In the hills, while the 
majority are strictly stationary, a small proportion move down a 
little from their breeding zone in the winter j and in the plains 
b knowm to shift its quarters according to season, though 
usually not to any groat distance- 

The Bulbuls are generally met with in pairs or smalt parties 
of hve or fill individuals, but occasionally numbers are attracted 
togetb^ into a small area by the abundance of some special food- 
supply. They are very lively birds, incessantly bowing and postur- 
ing on the summit of a bush or llyiiig from tree to tree; and as they 
do so they keep on uttering their cheery call QmV^-a diinA 
which is a pleasant and welcome sound in a land where melodious 
bird-voices are scarce^ and a sentiraenl that aptly fits the joml 
ro)'Stcrer that utters it. For the Bulbul is a jovial soul and com'- 
panionable^ ready for the fun of tile day, whether It bo a plentiful 
hatch of flying-ants to chose and devour, or a hapless sunndiued owl 
to buliy and tomient. 

It feeds chiefly on insects and fruits* It is often seen on the 
ground collecting ants, grubs, beetles, and the hk<^ and in the evenings 
it has a habit of fljdng into the air like a clumsy Flycatcher in pursuit 
of insects. Of fruits it devours many kinds; in the hills the Berberis^ 
in the plains the Ber and the Boquain, furnish it with a plentiful 
supply of berries; and a row of green peas frequently suffers badly 
from its attentions. 

ALtention must be dmwn to the fact that these Yellow vented 
Bulbuls hybridise frequently in a wild state with the Red-vented 
Bulbuls; a fine series of these hybrids were collected by the late 
Major ^Vhitchcad at Kohat, and other cases have been observed at 
RawaJ Pindi, jliang, and RarachL 

E 
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The breeding season commences fjolh in the hills and plains 
tovaids the end of March and continues until August, though few 
nests will be foand after Jane, Apparently two or more broods are 
reared in the year. 

The nest is a well-conscructcd cup* light and fragile in appearance 
but strong; it is composed of fine dr)' stems of herbaceous plants, 
generally latlier rough in texture, mixed with dry grass stalks and 
shreds of vegetable fibres; there Is a neat lining of some finer 
rnatenal, dry grass stems or grass roots for preference. The usual 
situation is in some thtek bush at a height of 4 to 6 feet from the 
ground, but it is occasionally built in trees at a greater height than 
this. 

The ^g:s ate somewhat variable in shape, size, and Colour, 
Typically they are a rather long oval, somewhat pointed at one end j 
the ground-colour is pinkish- or reddbli-white with little or no 
thickly speckled, freckled, streaked, or blotched with red of various 
shades, with, in addition, tiny spots and clouds of underlying pale 
inky-purple. 

They avera^ about o-SS by 0 65 inches in siic, the eggs of 
ilf, L ttuaiis bdrtg sightly smaller titan those of M. f. 


THE RED-WHISKERED BULBUL. 

Otocompsa jocosa (Linnmus). 

xL, Fig. 3.) 

Length S inches. Sexes afike. A conspicuous 
white patch on the sides of the face^ above which is a small crimson 
tuft springing from the lower eyelid; crest, top, and sides of tlte h^a id 
and a narrow line below the white ptch black, merging into a broad 
blackish-brown gorget, which is interrupted in die centre by the white 
of the breast; remainder of upper plumage brown, darker on the 
wings and tail, the latter tipped with white except on the central 
pair of feathers; lower plumage white; washc'd with brown on the 
sides of the body; a crimson patch under die base of the tail, 
tris brown; bill and Ic^ black. 

I^etJ AtefAjffrtftbw.—A sprightly and common garden bird* 
appears dark brown above, white below, with a white patch on 
the cheeks, and a broken gorget across the breast; a crimson 
tuft below the ey^ and a similar ptdi of colour below the tail 
Tlie Red-whiskered Bulbul b another of those 
common species which have a wide dbtribution from India to Qiina. 
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Within oiir aica iherts art five races* Tliree have white tips to the 
tail-feathers. These afe the typical racet lor^e and dark, which 
extends from outside India Into the Duars and SMim foot-hills s 
0 .j\ finwiftaa/tX a paler fprm found in the United ProvincesK the 
valley of Kepal and Bihar j and 0 .j\ imerta, a smaJJ dark forniK which 
extends from Lower Bengal Madras and Gingee- 'Vhe other two 
races lack the white tips in the tail. 0 .j\ ahuHsh^ found at Mount 
Aboo and in Rajpotana* is extremely pate. O. Jr fusdeatid^ia^ a 
darker bird with the gorget unbroken, extends frocfi the Tapti to 
Cape Comorin and Salem district, and also into the Central 
Provinces. This Bulbul breeds up to an elevatior^ of 7000 fectj 
but on the whole the northern race is niorc of a plains bird* while 
the southern prefers the hilla, Both, howei^er^ are strictly resident. 

Maidis^ f/r.—The Red-whiskered Bulbuls have very much the 
same habits as the Red-vented BuIbulSt avoiding thick for€at and 
preferring the haunts of meot gardenSi orebardsp cnldvation, low 
scrub jungle, and the neighbourhood of villages. They are very 
cheerful, lively birds with much the same calls as the Red-vented 
Bulbuls but louder and more musical in tone. Where they oeenr 
they are often extremely abundant- In the NilgirU and in tbe 
hill stations of the Bombay Fresidency they sire amongst the 
commonest birds and familiar to everyone* The dight is strong 
and well sustained, but slow and jerky tn character. 

Their diet is both insectivorous and vegetarian; they are 
particularly fond of fruiip attacking the larger kinds while immature, 
Qjid the smaller when ripe^ and as numbers often collect to the feast 
they are respoiisible for a good deal of damage. 

The breeding season is from February to hfay^ The nest b cup- 
shaped* loosely but strongly buUt of grass bents;, roots^ fibres, and 
thin stalks, and is lined with finer grass stems and roots; a certain 
amount of diy leaves and fema are worked into the bottom and arc 
characteristic of the nests of this spedcs* They are placed in bushes 
at lidghts below 6 feet from the ground. 

Three or four ^s are usually laid in the north and two or three 
eggs tn the south* 

I'he egg is a broaeL somewhat lengthened oval, fine in texture 
with a slight gloss. The ground-colour is pinkish- nr reddish-whittj, 
very thickly freckled, moiiJed, streaked, and blotched with red of 
various shades, and a few sccoudary tnarktngs of paje inky^-piirple; 
there is a tendency for the markings to collect at the broad end* 

The eggs measure about 0-S5 by 0^65 inches. 
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THE WHITE-BROWED BULBUL. 

PVCNONOTUS tUTEOLUS (LcSSOD). 

Length j inches. Seses alike. Upper plumage 
dull broimish olivtgreen, palest on the head where it is slightly 
asliy and brightest on the wings; rump yellowish; two dull whitish 
streaks from the brak over and under the eye; chin paJe clear 
yellow; lower parts jjab ashy-whilish tinged with yellow, brightest 
towards the tail, the breast faiinly streaked with biownish-gR^. 

Irv; red; bill black; kgs dark plumbeous. 

Hfld —^An inconspicuous but noisy bird, olive- 

coloured above and paler below, with a white eyebrow, which skulks 
in cactus and bushes in gardens and scrub-jungle. 

Confined to Cey'lon and India south of a line 
from Raroda on the west to Midnapur on the east. While common 
in W^estem Bengal and Orissa, in the Tributary Mnhak, along the 
Eastern Ghats and about Bombay, it is rate or absent on the 
Deccan tableland and throughout the Central Provinces. A resident 
species. The Ceylon race, P. /, itisv/«, b smaller and darker. 

The Yellow-browed Bulbul (A* if/trica), olhe-yellow above and 
bright yellow bdow with a yellow line over the eye, is common in 
the hills of South-west India from .Mnhabaleshwar downwards 
flam, e/f.—This Btdbul avoids actual forest, and prefers svmb 
and bush jungle in that netberland which is neither forest nor 
cuttivalion. It frequents the outskirts of villages, and is a great lover 
of the thick dumps and hedges of cactus and thorny bushes which 
are found round every hamlet. In such cover it is a skulker and 
from the heart of its retreat it is prone to burst into a loud dear 
volley of whisding notes which seem to tumble over «.rt, 



three eggs. 'J'hcy are decidedly 
in texture and moderately glos^. 
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The grDUTid’eoldijr k reddish-wliite, thickly sptscklcd and bbteh^ 
with rcddislv^own, these ouirklngs mixed with E^budj and spdLs 
of pale greyidi^ikc. In some spocimen^ these markings cDalcsce 
into a xone rcnind the bmad end. 

The eggs aveiage in size 0^9 by inches^ 


THE HIMALAYAN TREE-CREEPER, 

Certisia himalavana Vigors, 

(Pble fi-p Fig. 6 l) 

Dfsirrip/t&n .'—Length 6 inches. Se^es alike. Upper plnmoge 
a streaked mistuie of blackish-brown and fulvous^ the feathers at 
the base of the tail strongly tinged with fermginous; a short strtak 
above the eye fulvous; wings dark brown with a broad fulvous 
batid running through all the Bight-feathers except the four outers 
most; tail brown, regularly crqss-bained with black; chin and upper 
throat pure white; remainder of lower plumage pale sraoky-brnwii. 

Iris dark brown; bill blacky lower mandible fleshy-white; le^p 
fleshy. 

The bill is long, slender, and curved; the toes and daws are very 
long; the tad is gradtioted and composed of stiff; pointed feathera. 

very small bird, mottled brown above 
and whitish below^ with a long, curved beak and slUT tailj invariably 
found climbing up the bark of tree-trunks. This spedes is 
distinguished from ad other Indian Tree-Creepers by the black 
cross-bars on the tail. 

—The Himalayan Tree-Creeper is commonly dis¬ 
tributed in the mountain ranges that encircle North-western India. 
The typical form is found in the Central Himalayas about Simla, 
Garhwak and Kumaon. It is cottitnooly said to occur farther 
east to Sikkim and Bhutan but this requires veiificBtion. In 
Turkestan there is a vciy grey race with a long bill which is known 
as C. 4 taniura. Between the areas occupied by these twm forms^ 
in Kashmir and the North-western Himalayas and the ranges 
running down south along the North-n'est Frontier Province in 
Afghanistan and BaluchistaiiT the Treo-Crcepcns are intorniediate in 
character between the above two ttlccs and have been given the 
name of C A. AVwefx. 

er/r.—During the breeding season the Himalayan Tree- 
Creeper is found throughout tlic mountain forests between 5000 
and [O,oo9 feet. It b perhaps most numerous in the areas of the 
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big spiiice bm is suffidciitly common wherever it is fotmi It 
]s an early brcedei and very hardy in spile of its ddicatc-looking 
appearance and small stze, and as early as March ils song is a 
ramillar sound in the snow-bound forests of the northern slopes at 
a dme when they are half empty of bitd-life* During the winter 
months from November to March large numbers drift downhiU and 
w^dcT into the plains at the foot of the ranges occurring at that 
season as far ahetd as Jhang, Dihoret and Sahamrtpur^ 

The Tree-Creeper cannot fail to he tdentihed by the veriest 
beginner in the study of small birds. It is as much a parasite on 
ihe tree-trunks as ihe vegetable creepers that cover many of thenL 
Except for an occasional scram ble on a rock or the Cice of a steep 
bank the Tree'Creeper spends its entire life in a monotony of 
climbing, rather like a jerky brown mouse, from the bottom of a tree- 
trunk up ip the thicker portions of the boughs, and then sweeping 
down through the air wiih a cicadadlke fitglrt to the base of a 
neighbouring tree where it repeats the performance It invariably 
climbs upwards, neither jerking backwards and downwards like a 
WcMxlpecker may on occasion^ nor running in all duetitions and 
positions like a Nuthatch, though from its habit of rather preferring 
the underside of a bough it U frequently moving with ils back 
pKiraltel to the grountL It never perches on a twig^ though it 
sometimes climbs along the thicker ones in conrinurLtion of its 
progress along a bough, and tl is never still longer than the interval 
necessary to dislodge some tightly ensconced insect For its food 
is obtain^ entirely from the bark of the trees that it climbs^ picked 
out from amongst the creviciis and holes with the long^ curved beak, 
and the progress of the little bird is ohen interrupted by a parabola 
of flight after a small moth which has escaped it for the moment by 
taking wing from ils diuriial resting-place. The Creeper^ while living 
solitary or in pairs os regards its own kind. Is Very social with othci: 
species^ and one or two are invariably found with the mixed hunting 
parties of Tits and W^rblets, working the trunks while they hunt the 
leaves ojid twigg^ so that tree after tree undergoes a thorough 
scmliny. 

The ordinary call of the IVee-Creeper is a long-drawn squeak, 
meaningless in tone and venlriloquial in ehameter, which comes 
from nowhere in paiiicukr amongst the troes, so that the bird is 
dlBicult to locate. The song is loud, hut brief and monotonous^ 
uttered now and again in the depth of the forest, 
and chiefly remarkable as holding the field alone bdbre most species 
in the hills have started their breeding song. 

The breeding season is from March to early hfay. 

The ne5t is a cup composed of fine grasses^ dry leaves, moss, 
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chips, iwid roboellaneoiis debris with ^ Hning of feithefs and fur; it 
is placed in a hole or crevice in a tree-tnink, and very frequently 
behind a loose bulging section of haiL. 

Four to sin egg^ are bid; they are regubr broad ovals, fine in 
lexture withotit glcKS. The ground-colour is white, profusely spotted 
with vaiious sh^es of red and browUp the tnarkings tending in many 
eggs to cdllect in a lone about the broad end* 

They nieasure about 0-6S by O'5o indies. 

THE WALL^CREEPER. 

TiciiODftOAiA MUR ARIA (linnxiis}p 

Length 7 inches. Seses alike. Summer plumage: 
The whole of the body plumage ashy-grey* except the chin and 
iliToat which are black; a large enmson patch on the wing^ 
induding the coverts and edges of the flight-fealhers; flight-feathers 
black, the four outer feathers each with two conspicuous white 
spats; tail black tipped with ashy which gmdnally changes to white 
and increases in extent towards the outer feathers. 

In winter plumage the chin and throat are white and the top of 
the head is brownish. 

The biil b long and slender, the wings rounded and the hind 
claws very large. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

Is</d —Can be confused with no other species; a 

french-grey bird w ith crimson patches and white spots in the 
wings* which spends its life climbing on banks, walls, and rocks* 

The WalLCreoper is found in the tnounhun ranges 
of Central and Southern Europe^ and eastwards to Mongoliat 
Turkestan, and the Himalaps* Breeding under very similar Alpine 
conditions in these widoly-dtstani areas it has not been influenced 
by climate towards dm formation of geographical racus^ 

In the Himalayas it breeds at great elevations between 15*000 
and 16,000 feet, and also apparently in the neighbouring ranges 
between the North-west Frontier Province and Afghanistan. In 
winter it descends to the outer ranges and the foctdiUls, individuals 
wandering well out into the plains- 

frr.—This beauttful bird can scarcely escape notice 
where it occurs. In the Alpine fastnesses^ where it breeds, it spentb 
its life on the faces of stupendous precipices, but in winter when it 
comes lower down lO the milder haunts of men it may be found 
wherever small clifis, steepeut bants, walls* rocks, or boulders 
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provide ttc vertical stir^ces on which it lives. For as ihe Tre^ 
Creeper is to the tree, so is the Wall-Cteeper to the stone* axid it is 
equally rare for the one bird to invade the haiinl of the other. The 
Wall-CreepeT progitrsses up the vertical face of stone in a enriouii 
jerky ^hion with a continiml downward fiick of the outermost 
wing-feathers; occasionally h flulierii out into the air and endeavours 
on the wing to capture some insect disturbed by its progress and 
the curious butterfly effect of this action has given the nam-o of 
Butterfly-bird” in many languages from Switzerland to "^fibet. 
Unlike the TrueCreeperp the Wall-Creeper has perforce to undertake 
long flints in the air as it posses from cTiff to dilT. Then it is 
curiously reminiscent of a Hoo|>oe^ the same hoveting uncertain 
Bight as if the bird was wondering where to go^ the same rourniEd 
spotted wings, the same general build, the long curved beak too, a 
curious cose of parallelism sdU unexplained- 

la its occasional wanderings into the plains it is often hard put 
to find the conditions necessary to its life and is in consequence 
sonietiuids found in curious pli^es- Every winttsr one or two live 
on the structure of the Khalsa College at Amritsar. 

The breeding season in Uie Himalayas is about May and June, 
'fhe nest is a pad of moss and w'ool, mom or less mixed and lined 
with wcwl, furp hair, and feathery placed m some crevice m the face 
of a piedipice* almost invariably in an inaccessible situation. 

The clutch consists of four to sii eggs; they arc broad ovals, 
compressed and pointed towards the smaller cud* The colour is a 
rather dull white sparsely freckled with deep reddish-brown, chiefly 
towards the brood eudp 

The egg measure about 0'fi5 by 0"55 inches. 

THE BROWN DIPPER. 

CiNCLUB PALtASii Teiuminck, 

CPInte vil* Fig, 5.) 

—Length iucheSr Sexes alike. Entiiru plumage 
dull chocolate-brown j the eyelids covered with white feathers. 

Iris dark brown; bill black ^ legs pale brown, soles yellow^ 

The young bird is paler and greyer with the plumage squamated. 
Jve/i/ Idiftfifiiafifffi .—A sombre dark-brown bird* squat in shapes 
with a short tail and sharp beak like a targe Wren, found on running 
open water in the Himalayas j flies very swiftly low over the water 
with a shrill cull. 
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This sdmbre spL-cies of Dipper is found throughout 
the ereater part of Northern Asia from Siberia and Manehuria to 
the tlinuUayas and Japan; it is divided into several races, of which 
we ate only cDUceined with one (f. fenuitvi^ns). 1 hia is found 
in Afghanistan and Turkestan, and throughout the Himalayas to 
Eastern Assam north of the Biahtiwputta. It is a resident species 
breeding mainly from the foothills up to about ficsoo feet, but it 
occurs also at all belghls up to is.ooo feet. 

Ifaiifj, iU. _"nie Brown Dipper is entirely aquatic in its habil^ 

and is found commonly on all the open perennial streams and 
rivets of the Himalayas, both amongst the wooded targes of thcir 
southern slopes and amid the arid, stony mountains of their central 
and inner ranges. It obtains from the water all its food, consisting 
mainly of aquatic insects and their Jarv®, and these it caplu^ 
by wading, swimming, and diving, baving also the faculty of 
about on the bed of the stream under water. For these methods 
it is admirably adapted in stnicluni. It is short, rotund, and 
stoutly built, the plumage is everywhere very dense and incapable 
of penetration by water, and even the eyelids arc clothed wi^ 
feathers; the head is narrowed in front and the feathers of the 

forehead are v-ciy short and lie fiat. 

It [s a most active bird, never still and always busy* e 
harsh call dahit-dithit is a familiar sound along hill streams, shnll 
enough to be heard easily above the roar of the waters; it heralds 
the approach of the small plump brown bird that flies swiftly alimg 
a foot or two above the surface of the water, swaying from side 
to side amongst the boulders and only making .a detour over bnd 
to avoid some intruder at the water's edge; the wmgs appear 
rather small for the stout body, and to mate up for this they imc 
vibrated very quickly iu Bight b sustained beats followed by 

^ettlbg on a stone the bird bows and jerks from side to side, 
or immediately starts feeding, keeping Us foothold easily on slippery 
stones and disappearing under water eitber di«ng or talking It 
swima frecly on the broader pools, looking like a miniature ater.^hen. 
now and again diving and disappearing for a while. 

The breeding season is from December to May. 

The nest is .1 large globular struclum of moss and gr^, stoudy 
constructed with masaivu walls, and the wtratice „ 

side is oomparaiively large. The egg-chamber is lined with moss. 

roots and leaves. . 

The situation chosen is always close to or a ve * 

and the nests are wedged into hollows and of rocks ^1 

boulders overgrown with mosses and ferns and d.tmp with moisture. 
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The dutch of four or five cgg«* In shnpe they mc 

rather elongated oval^ very soft and satiny in texture^ and almost 
without gloss^ The cotour is piue white* and the nverage siic 
is about I'oo by 0-^2 inebeSi 


THE PIED BUSH^CHAT* 

SaXICOIA CAPflATA (Li|inKlJS)p 

Discrifi/ityfi .—Length | inches. MaJe t Deep blacL all oTeTi- 
with the exception of a large patch at the base of the tai4 the 
lower abdomen, and a eonspicuous wing patch, which are white. 

In fresh autumn plumage the feathers 
are sometimes margiiied with rusty 
brown. 

Female : Upper pi tiniage greyish-hrown* 
with a rufous poleh at the base of the 
toil; wings and tail dork brown, the 
feathers with pale edges; the lower 
plumage brownish-grey, gradually darken¬ 
ing on the breast and becoming more 
fulvous towards the tail. In fresh autumn 
plumage the feathers have broad grey 
margins which make the bird loot pater 
In colour. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and Icg^ bfack. 
Meld /il€n/i^^^^lh&Ji .—Abundant in the 
plains and lower hills in every type of 
open country j the male is a conspicuous 
little black and white bind, the female 
dark brown with a rusty patch at the 
base of the tail They perch on the lops 
of grosses and buohes mid at inten^ls fly 
down to the ground to pick up insects. 

Transcaspbi, Afghanistan, Persia, India* Burma, 
the Philippines, and Java. The Pied Bush^hat occurs practically 
throughout India* and three races are found within our limiis though 
their detailed distribution b not very accimitely known. M c. 
with the abdomen largely white, breeds in considerable numbers from 
the plains upio 5000 feet and locally bighor. from the extreme North¬ 
west, Baluchistan, and Sind, along the Outer Himalayas and the 
neighbouring plains. It is here largely a summer visitor, arriving in 
February and March and leaving in September and October* In 
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winter lx nppeare as far south as Hyderabad Staler P, a 
wiili the aMomtiJi bJack, is found from Vizagaptam to Saletn and 
across Mysore to MaJabar. P. r. with a lai^c bill, is resident 

in the hid rangiss froin the Nitgiris to Ceylon. 

The Indian Blue Chat ^manc&} breeds In forest and 

scrub along the whole length of the Himal^ayas and winters in 
Southern India and Ceylon. The male has the upper parts dark 
blue with a white line over the eye and the lower prts chestnut. 
The female is an incortspicuotts olive brown bird with whitish 
under parts. 

—Ttiis Bush-Chat is one of the most familiar birds of 
the plains of India, the pied plumage of the male and its habit of 
perching on the tops of bushes and clumps of grass attracting the 
attention of all who are obsenuni of wild creatures- It avoids heavy 
forest but is cominOn about euhivatloe, in grass lands and in scrub- 
jungle, and is particularly partial [O the riverain areas of Northern 
India where culti^'adon and tracts of tamarisk scrub and giuss 
alternate. 

It takes practically all its food from the ground, flying down to 
it from some Eivourite vantage point which commands a view of bare 
ground in the vicinity, and to which It returns after the capture of 
each morsel with the self satisfied spread and jerk of the tail that is 
common to most of the Gunily, On occasion it launches out into 
the air and captures flying insects on the wing. 

In the breeding season, as a display, the male drops and quivers 
the wings and raises the scapulars to show- the while wing patches; 
there is abo a very pretty love flight in which he flies up singing 
from the top spray of a bush with tail outspread and wings slowly 
beating the air alwve the head, and descends again to settle on 
another bush. In this flight, also^ promincEJoe is laid on the 
displaying of the wmg patches. 

The ordinary note is the harsh chipping sound of two stones 
knocked together, common to the Chats and from which they 
derive their name. The song is short hut very sweet and pleasing. 

The food seems to consist entirely of insects. 

The breeding season extends from March until August, but 
the majority of nests will be found from Apdl 10 Jun& 

The nest is a cup of small goss roots, bent^ and the like, lined 
with hair, fur^ and wool It is placed in hollows La the ground, 
either oa the level under tufts of grass and herbage or in the 
face of honks; cKicasionally holes in buildings and rocks are udliscdi 
but the bird is normally a ground builder and the nests are always 
well concealed. 

The clutch varies from three to five eggs. 
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The eggs aie shorty bto^d o^-als with a fine texture and a faint 
glojss. The grdtind-EX^lDur h pale bluisfi-white or occa5ionall)r pale 
stone or pinkisli-wbitep and the markings^ whkh tend to collect 
towards tlie broad end, are fieckbsi specksp and small bloicht!^ 
of pale reddish-brown. 

, They measure about 0-67 by 0^55 inches 


THE STONECHAT* 

Saxjcom TOR^aWATA (liunfekis). 

(Plate IS*^ F!e+ 2^) 

—Length 5 inches. MaJei Upper plumage including 
the wings and tail brownish-black, with a conspicuous white patch 
of white on the wings and at ihe base of the tail ] the sides of the 
head and the chJn and throat black with a large patch of white 
bordering the sides of the neck j breast orange-rufous merging into 
the paler rufous of the under parts. In fresh autumn plumage the 
feathers are broadly edged with fulvous, which greatly obscures 
the above scheme of coloration, and changes rhe whole aspect of 
the bird; the edges gradually wear off revealing the true coloration, 

Fenmle! Upper plumage, wings and tail brown with smaller less 
conspicuous white patches on the wings, and a rufous patch at the 
base of the tail; fine over the eye, the chin and the throat fab 
fulvous; remainder of the lower plumage pale orange-rufous. In 
fresh autumn plumage the feathers are slightly edged with fulvous, 
but not sufficiently for abrasion to change the plumage markedly. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs blacL 

Nf/if —In open country^ in both bills and plains, 

perching on tips of grass and bughes. Males recognised by black 
head, white collati reddish breast^ and white shonldof patch. 
Female, a small dull brown bird similar to female of Pled Bush-Chati 
but rather paler in colour with the rusty rump patch less markedt 
and with traces of a white shoulder patch. 

Dii/rt^id/wft ,—The Stonechat is very widely distributed in 
Europe, Africa^ arid Asia, and is dnided into a number of mees, of 
which we are chiefly concerned with the Himalayan breeding form, 
known as S. i^rfua/a maitra. This breeds in Western Siberia, Russian 
Turkestan to the South Umls^ and throughout the Himalayas; also 
in the ranges that extend, down tlic hTorth-wesiern Frontir to 
Baluchistan. In the Himalayas the majority breed between 5000 
and 7000 feet, but a few neat even higher, and stmgglefs nest 
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in the focsl-hills, and nvcrn thn plains of North western India. In 
wintcfi from nhgui September lo Aprit, the Slonnchat migrates to 
iht plaim of India^ and may then be found everywhere except ki 
the exlrcme soutL A resident moc S, L with much white 

In the lailp breeds Ln the riverain jungles and swampy areas of dm 
terais and dunes and the Indo-Gangctic plain. 

S. tr pFz^tvahkii^ the dark breeding race of 'fibet, and S, t 
ifijnigzn^ the broad-billed race of North-eastern Asia* visit Northern 
and Eastern India b wbten 

Nabiis^ fA",—The Stoneehat is ne^ er found in forest country. 
During the summer months, whilst breeding in the Himalayas, it is 
found on the open hill-sides, either amongst the ttamcod otiltiii^ation 
or on the bare waste slopes where rough grazing akenuttes with 
rocky screes. In winter in the plains it is largely a bird of open 
cultivarionp bebg particularly piirtial to fields with standing crops of 
cotton* sngar^sme. Or the ^'arious cereals. Under at! circumstances 
its characteristics are the same. It invariabiy perches on some 
vantage-point, cither a large stone or more generally the topmosl 
twig of a bush or plant, and thence makes short higbts in all 
dtrections on to the ground to capture some insect, cither devouring 
it on the spot, or taking it back for the purpose to its perch. It \% 
very restless and fairly shy, and is boBssantiy flirting its wings and 
tail It does not move about on the ground* but the flight is fast 
and strong, and once alarmed the bird is difficult to seeme. The 
alaim notes, somewhat resemble the noise 

made by clinking two stones together* and are responsible for the 
biid^s trivial namc| they arc uttered at the least provocation* as the 
bird is rather fussy and suspicious. The song is a short low trill, 
and is qiuLc pleasant though it is audible but for a short distance. 

The brewing season lasts from March to July, but most eggs 
will be found in April and May. Two broods are reared in a 
season* 

The nest is a cup composed of rather coarse grass and roots* 
sometimes tniztcd with moss or diy leaves^ and lined with fine grass* 
hair, fur* and occasionally a few feathersn It is built in holes in 
terrace walls* under rocks and boulders* b banks and under tufts 
of foliage* and ia concealed, so that it is best found by walclibg 
the parents with field ghsses. 

The normal clutch conslsls^ of four or five eggs. 

They are rather broad ovals with htlle or no gloss* The ground"^ 
colour is dull paje green or greenisb-wbitCi very finely and faintly 
freckled with paje brownish-red; the markings are very delicate in 
character and tend to collect towards the broad end. 

They measure about 0-70 by 0-55 inches. 
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THE DARK-GREV BUSH-CHAT. 

Rrodoi^hila ferrea (Gray). 
raL, Fig-, i) 

—Lenj^l!! 6 itiches. Mate; Upper plumage dark 
ashy-grey mixed writh black} wings black edged with grey, and 
with a white patch on the inner eoverts} tail blacky the feathers 
increasingly margined vrith white outwards] a broad while streak 
above the eye i sides of the head black ; entire lower plumage white 
sullied with ashy along the flanks and on the thighs. In fresh 
autumn plumage the upper parts have msty margins to the feathers 
but these soon wear oC 

Female: The whole upper plutnage rufous-ashy; tail brown, 
broadly edged with chestnut matching the upper tail-coverts^ wings 
browuj the featheis narrowly edged with rufous; a pale grey streak 
above the eye; sides of the head reddish-brown; chin and throat 
white; lemainder of lower plumage pale rufous-ashy, 

Iris brown ; bill black; leg^ dark brpwm^ 

The tail is rather longer and more gradtmted than in the true 
Chats of the genus 

I^sid Idtnti^catwnn — Common Himalayan form. Male pied 
black and w^hite with the under-surface white; remaJo rufous-brown, 
paler below with a chestnut tail; sits conspicuously on bushes and 
trees on the more open hillsides; taU comparatively long. 

Disirihu^cft , — This BushChat breeds thrm^ghout the Himalayas 
from the borders of Afghanistan and Chiiral to Eastern Assam at 
devations betw'een 4000 and 10,000 feet. While not migratory in 
the true sense of the word, it moves to a lower zont in the winter 
months; at that season it U common along the waterways of Assam 
and Eastern Bengal, hut m the west only a few straggle to the pEnins 
along the base of the Himalayas. 

This is a familiar bird in Himalayan hill station^ 
frequenting all types of country provided that they are moderately 
open; it is fond of gardens and the immediate neighbourhood of 
maiii It has the family habit of ptnchirig in conspicuous positions 
on the tops of bushes, but diffei^ from the Chats of the genus 
Saxf£ff/a m its fondness for situations at the tops of trees. In such 
places the male sings his rather pretty but unsatififhciory little song* 

always just ti:at length but with a 
few variations, and with a rising inflccdon that ends suddenly. It 
captures in^^s and caterpillars on the ground^ and also sallies into 
the air to take insects on the wing. While bold and familiar in an 
Ordinary way^ it develops a very anxious demean out dunng the 
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nesting seoson^ flliting its long tail and making a noise which has 
been aptly described as rccaJling the winding of a watch. 

The nearer one approaches to the nest or fledged young the more 
excited become the birds, so that iheh very ansdeiy betrays the spot 
on the principle of the chiidren's game of "hot iind cold/' 

The breeding season lasts from the be^nning of April to the 
et»d of July and two broods are reared, i>ccaslonally from the 
same nest. 

The nest is the usual cup characteristic of the Chats, a structure 
of coarse gras^ fine twigs, and moss, lined wish fine roots and grass 
stems, horse-hair, and fur. It is placed in a hollow 'ditber on some 
grassy bank, beneath a stone, amongst the roots of a tree* or 
occasionally amongst the stone? of a rough terrace wall 

The clutch consists of four or five e ggs . In shape they arc a 
broad oval, with a stout and fine texture and little gloss. The 
ground-colour is variable from bluish-white to bluish-green; the 
markings consist of faint reddish speckles which may either cover 
the whole egg so completely that it appears rufous rather than blue, 
or coliect into a zone or cap about the broad end 
The egg measures about cyji by 0.57 inches. 

This Bush-Chat Is commonly victimised by the Ciickoo 
Cfsn^rasX and a large proportion of its nests are destroyed by other 
enemies* 


THE PIED WHEATEAR. 

CEsfA^THE PIC AT A (Blyth), 

—Length 7 inches^ Male : Black throughout except 
a patch on the rump and upper tail-coverts, and the lower plumage 
from the breast downwards which are pure white; the tail is white 
except for a broad black band across the end, widening on the 
central pair to nearly haif of the feathers. 

Female: Upper plumage brown; a white patch on the rump 
and upper tail-coverts; wings dark brown j tail as in the male but 
black replaced by brown; chin, throat, and breast dark ochraceoiis- 
brown ; remainder of lower plumage pale huffy-whitish. 

Iris dark brown; bUi and legs black. 

Mf/J —In dry open country sitting on wails, 

stones, and posts; male black with white rump and under parts, 
and a white tail Landed with black which h conspicuous in flight; 
female brown with similar tail; flies low and fast over the ground 
when disturbed. 
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— Breeds in Soulh-east Persia, BaluchistM, 
AfjjhapUtaii, tlie neighbouring areas of the North-west FVoiiUcr 
Province and Baltistan. In wbler migrates to India where it is 
abundant in Sind, Rajputano, and portions of the United Frovinc^ 
and in smaller numbers in the Punjab. Two very closely allied 
spedes, the White-capped Wlieatear {(Enanlhe ftipistmtu) and 
Strickland’s Wheatcai {(Bnanthf opisthekttea) winter in some 
numbers in North-west India, the latter breeding along the Suliman 
Hills* They closely resemble the Pied Wheatear, and by some 
writers have been erroneonaly considered polyroorphisais of that 
species. The fust nanied has the top of the h^ and nape greyish 
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while. Strickland's ^Vheiteit has the lower pirts bhick almost to 
I he venL 

—This handsome Wheatear is amongst the earliest of 
ihc winter visitors to arrive in India, appearing iti Sind about the 
midiUe of August j il leaves again in Febniary and March This^ 
like other Wlieatearsy avoids forest arid damp areas. It prefers 
open desert, ihiii scrub junglOi and the drier stretches of cuhivatjon; 
and in such places is particularly fond of the neighbourhood of 
native huts and caltle-folds^ altracled no doubt by the insects that 
gather in their vldnity. It perches comparativdy seldom in trees, 
but sits on law mud walls, well-posts, and similar situadems where 
it watches for food, and thence flies down to the ground to pick up 
wandunng beetles, ants, and other insect Life* The flight is strong 
and fast and always low over the ground, and, perching or hoppbg, 
the carriage of the bird is very spry and uprighL Each individual 
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has Its own beat with a series of obseration-posts, and resenta the 
am vat within it of intruders of the simQ spedes^ chasing theiu 
away; it is however rather a shy bird^ as regards man. During 
the midday heat it pkIs quietly in some shady spot^ and at night It 
ronsts in the roofs of buildings by preference. The luale has a very 
sweet, low warbling song, which b sometiioes uttered in winter* 
In this speciest as in the allied species mentioned, there is a marked 
preponderance of mates in India in winierj somewhat in the pro¬ 
portion of twenty to one fetnals^ and nn expIartLaticn of the fact 
b known. 

In Baluchistan and tlie Kurtam it breeds from late April to June 
at heights from 3000 to 3 ooo feel and even higher. The nest b a 
large structure of roots, bents, and featbats, the cup being lined 
with wool and hair. It is placed deep in a hole m a hank, rock, 
Of wall The clutch consists of four or five eggs* 

The egg is a blunt, broad oval, fine and close in te^iturf^ with a 
fair gloss. The ground-colour varies from white to pale skim-milk- 
blue, sparsely marked with tmy freckles and a few small blotches of 
reddish-brown, the markings tending to gather In a zone round the 
broad end. 

The egg measures about oS by 0^6 inches. 


THE DESERT WHEATEAR, 

CEnanthe DESERT! (Temmuick). 

(Plate jlt Fiff. 4*) 

—Length G inches. Male; Upper plumage rich 
buff turning to a white patch at the base of the till; wings black, 
the feathers margined with white or bu^ and with a patch on the 
Inner coverts white; tail black, the basal third of the feathers 
white; a pale buff streak over the eyesj sides of ihe head and 
neck, chin, and throat black, the feathers edged with buff; 
remainder of lower plumage bufl^ brightest on the breast 

Female: Resembles the male, but is duller and the black is 
replaced by brown. 

Iris dark brown; bill and legs black. 

—A typical Wheatear perching on the 
ground Or on low bushes in arid open country | sandy in colour 
With dark win^ and black throat paich in male; a white patch 
in the base of the tall; fiie^ low and fast ova- the ground when 
disturbed. 
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jDiifnfiu/itm.—Thc Desert Whcatear has a wide distribiiuon os 
0 bleeding species in Northern Aftiea, Palestine, Arabia, and 
Sou ih-western Asia to Tibet. li is divided into several 
wtiich we are only conccmed with one. CE. d. afro^uiarts breeds 
in ^^'e8^e^n Central AsLi, the Kirghiz Steppe, the South Caucjunis 
to Easceni Persia and Afghanistan. In wintet it miptffi to the 
plains of North-vrestern India, becoming very common m the North- 
Tifest Frontier Province^ the Punjab, and Sind, and reaching the 
latitude of Bombay to the south and Nagpur in the east It iiiust 
not be confused with the Isabelline Wheatear {(Enattffie isakMuai, 
also a winter visitor to Ngrth-weslem India, in which both seiffi 
closely resemble the female of the Desert Wheatear but have the 
black bar on the end of the tail natiowcr. 

ffahits, rff.—Tliis is a true denizen of the desert, hemg generally 
distnbuted and common in the wide arid plains of North-westem 
India, preferring the more barren and sandy wastes, but coming also 
into cultivation where this Ls interspets^ with barren patches. It is 
particularly fond of broken ground, either sandy or rocky, and of 
old cultivation which has reverted to desert. It spends most of its 
time on the ground, perchiug on stones and little eminences or on 
the wild caper bushes and uck plants itiai are common in the 
localities it inhabit; from such spots h hops or flies to the ground 
to capture beetles and other insects, occasionally darting up into the 
air to take insects on the wing. It arrives in India later than most 
of the Wheatcats, about the middle of October, and leaves again in 
February and early March. It Hies well but keeps low above the 
ground and practically never porches on trees. 

It does not breed within our area but nests in June in Central 
Asia on the steppes and sandy plains at elevations of to^opo to 

12,000 feeL ... 

The rttsl is placed in burrows, under hushes, and in holes in 

walls. The nest is a shapeless mass of grass, fine roots and tmgs, 
wool, hair, and other materials, in which a shallow hollow is lined 
with hair and a few feathers. 

The clutch consists of three to live eggs; these are pale bluish- 
green speckled and spotted with rusty-red. 

In size they average about o-So by 0-56 inches. 


THE BROWN ROCK^CHAT 
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THE BROWN ROCK-CHAT. 

CpEtcoMELA ru5CA (Blytli). 

Description .-—^Lcngth 6 mchea. Sexfss alike. The whole plmmage 
dull rufcius-browa, rodder on thE sides of the head and lower parts; 
tail very dark brown. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and black. 

Plains species, frequenting ruin% outskirts 
of towms, old brickyards and low rocky hills* a plain dark-brown 
bird ramiriar in demeanour, coming into occupied buildings. 

Disfn!>tifion.—Thh Is purely an Indian species and is confmed 
to a patch of country in the centre of the Penbsuia, Including the 
Southern and Eastern Punjab^ the United Provinces, the extreoie 
North-east of the Central Provinens, and Rajputana as far east as 
Cutch. 

Ifisk'/s, eic.—Tb^ Brown Rock-Chat is a common and familiar 
species found both in arid stony wastes^ in deep ravines and earthy 
cliffs, on rocky hills, and in and about villages and towns. It is a 
great frequenter of buildings, fliiiing in and out of tlic empty 
chambers and griping windows of ancient palaces and forts^ 
perching in the cornices of tombs and mosques, and living even 
in the more frequented houses and ofheea of the work-a-day world, 
the friend alike of rich and poor. It comes into rooms even when 
there are people moving and ini ting within} it ts a regular Wheatear 
in Its habits, flying from ground lo roof-ridge^ from window to comke^ 
with the strong direct flight of those binds * its food consists of intsecls, 
betides, ants, and the like, which it captures on the ground, flying down 
from the elevated situations where it perches. During the breeding 
season it becomes rather pugnacious and readily atladts squirrels, 
rats, limrds, and birds in the neighbourhood of the nest. 

The breeding season lasts from Februaf^' lo August^ but most egg^ 
will be found in Marth and April. Two or three broods ate reared 
in a year, sometimes in the same nest. 

The nest is a shaUow, loosely-constructed cup of grass^rooEs, 
wool, hair, and similar materials, sometimes sepratety lined with 
wool and hairj occasionally it is supported by a liiite heap of small 
stones and fragments of clay* It is built in holes in rock% buildings 
and stone walls, and when in builditigs may be placed on shelves and 
rafters without any attempt at concealment, 

The normal clutch consists of threfi eggs, but four or five are 
sometimes Iftid^ 

The egg is a moderately broad oval* rPther pointed towards the 
small end; the texture is hne with a good deal of gloss. The 
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gnound-coloiar a most delitiaie pale pure btuej Che marking? 
consist of tiny specks and spots of ticddlsh-browi^ Tvhich tend 
to collect in a lOnc round the bread encL 

Tlie measures about by o- 6 i inches. 


THE SPOTTED FORKTAID 
Enicurus HACULAius Vjgors, 

— Length 11 inches, incliiding a long* deeply-forked 
tail of 6 inches. Sexes alike* A patch on the forehead and crown, 
a targe patch on ihe rump, and ihe lower plumage from the breast 
downwards white | tcmamdeT of body plurmge black* with round 
white spots on the hind neck* and lunate white spots on the back; 
feathers of the lower breast spotted with white; a broad white bar 
across the wing; the inner flight-feathers markiid with white; tail 
black* the feathers white at the base and broadly tipped with whitCt 
and the two outer pairs entirely white. 

Iris dark brown; bUI black; legs white^ 

Himalayan bird with a peculiar loud call* 
found on mountain streams in forest ^ pied black and white, with a 
deeply-forked tail which droops at the end* and is incessantly swayed 
up and down. The tnafkings on the upper surface form in life a 
white St Andrew VCroK on a black ground. 

Spotted ForktaU is found throughout the 
Himalayas, and farther eastwards through Assam and Siam to 
China* It is divided into several races* of which two are 
Himalayan. The typical raoe is found thtoughout the Western 
Himalayas from 3000 to 12,000 feet from the exlreme North-western 
Frontier to NepaL Ytom Nepal eastwards to SikHm and Assam, 
and still farther cast, it is replaced by m. gM£faius which Jms no 
white spots on the breast. This rsicc is found in the ilimabyas 
between ±ooa and Booo feet. A resident species, though it probably 
changes its elevation slightly at different seasons. 

The Slaly-backed Forktail (JLmftitvs sfAisf^eui)^ common in the 
Eastern Himalayas, is of the same type with a long forked tail 
The crown to the lower back are slaty blue-grey. The Little Forktail 
{AfiirencAh SiffttUri), however, found throughout the Himalaya^, bas 
a very short tail, but Ihtk more than half the wing in length. 

I/aMs^ f/f. — The Forktail U a water-bir^ strictly confined to 
running streams in hill ravines, preferably those iliat How under 
fairly thick forest. It feeds on insects which it obtains from the 
water and the stfcam-bed; it walks sedately over the stones along 
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the mar^DS of the ^ater, feeding with a quick-peeking looiion, 
mtticr sitnilar to that of a chicken j ajrtd as It goes the black and 
white plumage blends man'ellnusly with the glint of Qowing watei 
and the dark sliadoiA? amongst the stones so that It is seldom 
noticed dll it takes to Eight It has a habit of frequently and 
unexpectedly turning at right angles or from side to sidoj and 
now and again it advances with little tripping runs, the while 
legs passing over the slippery stones with a sure-footed celerity* 
Standing and moving, the beautiful forked tail is always a 
characteristic feature^ slowly swaying upwards and downwards. 



Flo. 15.—SpcyiiLed FcifkGaJL ^ naL iik] 


The call is a loud rather plaintive uttered both on the 

ground and In Eight, and it is usually the first intimation of the 
bird's presence as it flies up from the bed of a stream that one 
h slowly climbing and settles again by the water sjine Efly yards 
or so above; again one disturbs it and the manoeuvre is repeated 
Then m one reaches the limit of its territory it leaves the stream, 
and slipping through the forest at the side regaiiis the mter below 
one and starts to feed again; occasionally for a few minutes it 
perches on a bough of a tree, but this is seldom. 

The breeding season lasts from April till June, 

The nest is a most compact and heavy cup of green moss mixed 
with fine roots and a good deal of clay; the cavity is lined with 
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skeletonised leaves. It is placed near the water, in a niche of rock 
or a hollow of the batik, or amongst the roots of a tree. 

The clutch usually consists of three eggs, but four are somditnes 
hid. The egg is a rather dongalcd and pointed oval, fine in texture 
with very little gloss. The ground-colour is pale greenish or pale 
stone colour, and the markings consist of fine ^ots and freckles of 
yellowish- or reddish-brown, evenly and often thinly distributed. 

The egg tueasorcs about o-fiS by 0-75 inches. 


THE BLACK REDSTAKT. 

FH(£}itcuaus ociiRUittJS (Gmelin), 

(Pbie vli Fa^. 1.) 

—Length 6 inch& Mala in fresh autumn plumage : 
Body ptufnage blacky more or less concealed by grey fringes which 
wear off as the winter progresses so that the bird gradually becomes 
bkckK in appeaxance j tiie binder parts from the rump and abdomen 
orange chestnutr except the central pair of mil-feathers which are 
brown; flight-feathers and the larger coverts brown edged with 
rufous, 

Fciuale; Brown tinged with fulvous, paler below and suffused 
with orange from the abdomen downwards; a pile ring round the 
eye; rump and tail chcstrrui^ the central paw of feathers brown* 

Iris daxk brown; bill and l^s black- 

Fieid IderifjJSialhn ^— Abundant winter visitor to the plains^ 
easily distinguished from all other birds by its habit of shivering 
the reddish tail at short inten^als* 

The Black Redstart is a widely spread species 
occurring almost throughout Europe and Asia and in portions of 
Africa. In this Immmise range it is divided into a number of races all 
very similar in appearance, of which two are to be found in our area, 
F. o. breeds in Persia, Turkestan, and Afghanistan, 

and in the mountains of Baluchistan; it also breeds in the high 
mountain areas, over 10,000 feet, of Kashmir, Ladakh, and Western 
Tibet, north of the Cenlml Himalayan range where forest country 
has given place to the desolate barren valleys mid mountains beyond 
the reach of the monsoons. In the winter, from September to April, 
It migrates to the plains of North-western India, eKtending south a$ 
far as Northern Guzerat* F tf. ru/ven^ns occupies a more eastern 
range, brtiediug from Tibet to China and wintering in South-western 
Chino, Burnu, Assam, and NorOnststenii Central, and Southern Tiidk. 



the black redstart s? 

This fonn was iipliced as high ns sp.om fetl ph migfation by the 
Everest Eitpedidoti. 

The Blue-froi]ted Rcdstarl {F/i^mninis easily recDgnis^ 
able amongst the jnembers of its genus by the black lenmuat band 
to the chestnut taiJ^ bceeds in a high zone about lo^otM feut in the 
Himalayas. In wnnlur it is common about the hill stndqns, 

JIalftfr, —’ Those who are fortunate enough to travel in the 
high Himalayas hi synimer in the barren uplands of Kashmir and 
Ladakb» Tibet, Spiri, oud Lahu)^ will recognise in the Elack 
Redstart one of the most familkr of the roadside birds—all the 
more conspicuous because of the geuetal scarcity of birddire^ They 
flit about the stones and boulders and roait ide wallSj now indulging 
in a pleasing song irith wheezy jingling notes and trills, now indioit- 
ing the ueighhourhood of eggs or young by the low anxious ahum 
note; and all the time amongst their restless movements the thamc- 
teristic shiYer of the tail is seen* There up on the breeding grounds 
the bird is %*ery shy and cautious^ but in the winter when it descends 
to the Indian plains this iniit is lost and it becomes one of the most 
pleasant and hieudly of our garden birds ; In fact its whole character 
uppers to ciiangc and only the shiver of the tail rctimins to recall 
our friend of the harreti heights. In India it is essendally a bird 
of open smiling cultivation and pleasant fertile gardens : it haunts 
the shade^ not of deep groi'^es and jungles hut little patches of 
shade amongst the sunshine, perching on the lower bmnehes of 
trees and flying down ever and anon to the ground to pick up its 
insect food. The call ihtrn is a curious little croak- 

As in most birds that breed at high elevations the breeding 
season is late, eggs being laid in JunCn The nest is a large 
substantial cup of fine twigs, bents, roots^ gross steniSt moss^ and 
similar materials^ lined wMth shreds of gmss^ hair, and feathers. Jt 
is placed in walls (which are built of loose stones and without 
mortar in countries where this species breeds) or under stemes on 
the steep hilhsides. 

The clutch consists of four to sk eggs. The eggs arc of two 
types, very paJc greenwh-bluc or alnuKl pure white, with a slight 
gloss but no nutrking^ 

They measure about o^So by 0^60 inches. 
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THE WHITE-CAPPED REDSTART. 

ClfAIMAltftHOltSflS IXUCOCEPIIALA (VigOJ5). 

(Fbie wL^ 4«) 

D^scHpiiim ,—Length ^ inches. Sexes alike. Top of the head 
shining white; rest of the held, nccki back, breast, and wings black; 
the rump and lower pkniage from the breast downwards bright 
chestnut; tail dieslnut, a black band across the tip. 

Iris dark brawn ; bill and legs black* 

PteM bird of the Himalayan streams and 

risers where they are not closed in with trees. Quite umnistak- 
able with shining white cap, black and chestnut plumagei and 
c±estiiut tail ending in a black bar. 

I>iitribuH&n .—The While-capped Redstart is found from ihe 
hills of Baluchistan and the Afghan frontier right along the 
Himalayas and larther east to Western China, occurring in all 
the higher mountain systems of this area. It breeds at elevations 
between 6000 and 16^000 feet, individuals wandeting even higher, 
but the majority uf nests are c^tainly to be found between 8000 and 
13,000 feeL During the winter it dcssceods from high altitudes and is 
common along all the rivera of the foot-hills to the edge of the plains. 

Ifuhifs, This lovely Redstart is Eimiliar to all who have 
done much tiavelling in die higher altitudes of the Himalayni It 
is strictly a waier-bird dwelling on rivers and mountain streams, 
whether they flow amongst the verdant slopes and wooded precipices 
of the Outer Himalayas or through the barren va]Jc}'S qf the Inner 
and Central Himalayas where stony scree and tortuous gbciers wind 
down from the snow-clad peaks. In the desobtion of the btter 
sEUTCundings the beautiful plumage and the cheerful ways of the 
bird readily attract the attfEntion of the traveller. 

It is pre-eminently a bird of the boulders amongist rushing water, 
and often drifts of snow, flying swiftly from bank to bank or fly- 
catching with little ermtte flights from stone to stone, its loud 
plaintive squeak being easily heard amongst the roar of the 

watersn During the breeding season diflerant pairs liavc their 
territory .defined alot^ the tqirents where they Eivc, 

As with most Redstarts, the mil is an expressive orgam Con¬ 
tinuously the bird beats it up and down from well above the line 
of the back, almost to touch the stone on which it is sitting^ and the 
action is frequently accompanied with a low bow; this is done 
with the feathers dpsed or only partly spread; but as the bird 
launches into flight or settles the tail is spread into a fan for a 
momenl, a glorious glimpse of chestnut and black. 



THE PLUMBEOUS REDSTART 




'ffais species is strongcf ill flight than the Plumbeous Redstartj 
and profits by the fact to leave the stream-beds and pay hasty visits 
to wetj mossy cliffs^ steep tnaishy htll-sid^ and similar situadons. 

The breeding season lasts from May til! August but most nesis 
will be found in July- The nest h a rather deep and massive ciqi 
of moss, leaves, roots, and grass, wlih a thick Isnlng of wool and hair. 
It is placed in a hole of a wall or Iiank beside the water, or more 
rarely under a stone or amongst the roots of a tree. 

The eggs vary from three to live in number, bat the ordinary 
dutch consists of four eggs. 

In shape they aje broad ovals with only a slight gloss j the 
groundcolour is a pale blue or blufrgreen, somctiines tinged with 
pink, and the markings consist of specks and spots of reddish- 
brown, with underlying nrarkings of grey and neutral tint. These 
markings vary In number and intensity, occasionally collecting into 
a cap at the broad end. 

The egg measures about 0*96 by o-bs indiesi 


THE PLUMBEOUS KEDSTART. 

RuvaOORNIS fulIOINOSA (Vigors). 

(PlaDc vi, Fig« 2.) 

Length 5 inches. Mftle: Tlie whole plumage dull 
plumbcous'slate except the tail which is bright chcstmiL 

Female: The wholeupper plumage dull hliush-hrown, the tail white 
with a huige triangle of brown at the end | wings brnfm, edged with 
pale fufous j lower plumage ashy-brown sejuantated with ashjhwhitfc 
Iris darlc brown; bill black; legs dark brown. 

HfM Himalayan species. Never seen away from 

nmning water, petching on the boulders and fiutiering ftnm them 
into the air. Male, bladtisb-slule with a chestnut tail; female; grey 
with a white tail, tipped triangularly with brown. 

.DiV/rt^wriVw*—The Plumbeous Redstart is found throughout the 
whole length of the Himalayas, where it breeds ctnnmonly from 4000 
to feet and in smailer numbers up to t3i°^ though it is 
certainly unusual to find it above 10,000 feet. During the winter 
it leaves the higher portion of its habitat and is then found from 
6000 feet right down to the foot hills. Afflrt from this altitudiittd 

movement it is a lesldenl species. , ■ j 

etc . — The Pltimbeoiis Redstajt is purely a waicr-bird, 

closely wedded to streams and livers of the Huiiabya^ eschewing 
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their wider and more pbeid reaches^ and preferring tunndtyou^ waters 
rushing down the steeper slopes and broken by large boulders. 

These graceful little birds strike the notice of even the least 
observanL No stretdi of stream is without its paiTj which spend 
all their time on the boulders in the middle of the rushing water, 
with occa^onal eicuisions to the hank or to the bough of some 
adjacent tree- They Hit from stone to stone and continuously make 
erratic little dutterii^ doits into the air after some passing insect, or 
snatch some morsel from the woteds brim ; as they settle, the con- 
spiciiousty-eoltiurcd tail, chestnut in the cuck^ brown and white in 
the hen, is slightly fanned and wagged up and dowrij the two move¬ 
ments being simulianeous and repeated at intervals until the next 
incursion into the ain This luovement of the white tad has been 
aptly compared to the scintillations of light on water slightly disLUrbn:^. 
They are as quarrelsome as restless^ and appear to have sharply- 
defined territories, for the male with a provocative little snatch of 
song is always launching attacks at the intruder from some other 
territory, dashing at tl regardless of sea and chasing it hack to its 
own borders. The short song is rather sweet and jingling and may 
be heard occasionaJly tn winter as well as in the breeding season. 

It Is utt^ed either from some rock in midstreain or in the air as the 
little bird slowly Bies with even movemenL bui tapMly vibrating 
wings in a short parabola from rock to rock- This species aEa^ys 
feeds vtrf late into the dusk- 

The I breeding season bsts from April to J uty and two brood 5 
appear to he raised^ 

The nest is a neat cup of moss mixed with a few leavi^s and roots 
and lined with fine roots and fibres or W{>dI and hair. Il is placed 
in any sort of hole or hollow provided that it is close to miming 
water, in ivy on a tree, in a hole in a irunk, in a hole of a rock or 
bank or wall, or on a small ledge* Two nests well occasbiially tie 
found a few inches apoit^ but these merely represent successive 
occupaiioos of n favoured site. 

The eggs are three to Bve in number, but four is the normal ' 
clutch. 

They are mom or less broad ovals in shape^ raihcr potnied 
towards ihe small end, of a rine tcalure and with a slight gloss. 
The ground-colour is a pale greenish-white or sometimes a faint 
stonc-colottr, almost entirely obscured by the markings, which 
consist of a mottling and freckling of somewlv^t pale and dingy 
yellowish- or reddish-brown- These markings have a tendency to 
collect in a cap at the broad end The eggs greatly resemble 
minkturea of the eggs of the White-capped Redstart. 

They mc^asure about by 0-60 hnihe®. 





the bluethroat 




THE HLUETHROAT. 

CvAHOstxviA SVECICA (LiniiaMis). 

CPbue viip Fi£- M 

Dtstription .—Lengili 6 iitches. Fully adult male in breeding 
plumage: The whole upper plumage and wings brown; tail brown^ 
A conspicuous chest nut pAich in the base broken by the central pair 
of feathers; a fulvous line over the eye; chin and throat bright bluCj 
with a chestnut spot in the centre of the blue; below the blue a 
blackish band and below this a broader band of chestnut; remainder 
of lower plumage buffish-white. The blue and chestnut of the lower 
plumage vary according to ugCp season and lUce and in some speci¬ 
mens are almost absent. Occasionally the chestnut spot is entirely 
absent or is replaced by n white spot. 

Female: OilTers from the mak in hai-ing the whole lower plumage 
bufEsIh-white with a goigct of brown spots across the breast. 

Iris brown; bill black fleshy at base of lower mandible; legs 
yellowish-brown. 

Fkld brownish bird* found on the ground In 

herbagCt pt^jferably in damp localities j rises nt one-s feet with a 
cQnspiciiQiis dash of the bright chestnut patches iri the tail and 
dives into cover itgain i few yikids sdicatL Males liave a vary^ing 
amcnint of blue and chestnut cm the throat and breast- 

The Blucthratt is a veiy widely distributed 
Palscamic species, occurring in difierent forms through the ^rt^ater 
part of EiUropCi Asia, and Northern Africa. The o^ct numtier of 
races and ttselr distributiDn has not yet been satisfactorily worked 
out, but the majority of birds met with in India Iielong to the 
form CL f. /uMd^fgu/ariSt whtch certainty breeds from West 
Turkestan to East I'raiiBcaspia and to the Southern Urals, aJid in 
w^intcr migntes to almost the whole of India and Ceylon. Two 
otiicr races certainly occur in India j the dark Central Siberian bird, 
C- Sp is a winter visitor to the north-east, while C* r. aMofti 

migrates through the north-west i this is the form which breeds in 
Ladakh and is distinguished by the brilliant blue of the throat and 
by the fact that the chestnut throat spot is often lacking or replaced 
by white. In this race the female In breeding plumage is similar !0 

the male, .... 

The allied Rubythroat with thcu|jper plumage 

olive^brown and a brilliant patch of rohy-scarlct on the throat, is 
common in winter in Noith-cast India down to the Godavan. It 

breeds in Northern Asia. * . t 

/fijfii/s, f/f,—From September until hiay the Bluethroat is a 
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common species in India either ^ a passage migrant or q winter 
visitor^ but ils mo'ements have not yet been properly worked om* 
It does not breed nearer than I^dakh, Although extremely 
common at certain times and places, it escapes observation through 
its skulking habits. It is a bird of the groimd and heavy cover, 
preferring dampiBh spots, such as rced-lMKis on the edge af jheels, 
tamarisk thickets in nver-bedSi heavy standing crops and similar 
situations. In ihe^ it feeds on the ground, only occasionally 
ascending to the top of the bushes to look mound or to sing a few 
bars of Its beautiful song^ Ordinarily it is only seen when one 
walks through cover, as it dashes up at one^s feel and files a few 
yards before diving headlong again into obscurity, where it runs 
mpidly along the ground iu short bursts; at the end of each course 
of mnaing the tad is elevated and slightly expanded; the dark 
brown uil with its bright chestnut base is vay conspicuous in flight 
and readily leads to identiheatiom The alarm note and ordinary 
call is a harsh but on its breeding grounds this Bfuetiwoat is a 
hue songster and mimic, 

C s. breeds in Ladakh in June and July. The nest Is 

well concealed on the ground at the base of thorny busbf^^ and is 
a cup composed of dry grass. The usual clutch consists of three 
Of four 

The egg b a rather broad oval, fine in texture with a slight gloss. 
In colotu it is a dulli uivlfonn sage-green* wHth or without pale 
reddish freckling, which sometimes almost obscures the grouiui- 
colcuj. 

It measures about 0^75 by 0’55 inches. 


THE INDIAN ROBIN. 


Saxicdloid^ ruucAfA (Liimmiis). 


Length 7 inches. Male: Glossy black with a 
blue sheen; a white patch on tho shoulder; DighiTeatbers brown - 
centre of abdometi and a conspicuous patch under the tail deep 
chestnut. ^ 


Female: Upper plumage dark brwm. the front and sides of the 
face paler, the tail much darker, almost black | centre of abdomen 
and a conspicuous patch under the tail deep chestnut. 

Iris dark brown; bill and legs black. 

The bill b slender and rather curved} the tail k rather loi^n 

and rounded at thu end- ^ 
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iHf/d familiar plaitis bkd^ comuiE freely round 

houBce and spending tnost of it^ time on the ground h Easily 
identified by the habit of holding the long tail erect so as to (^ibit 
a bright che&ltmt patch below its base; the male has a conspiciiosis 
white shoulder patch and much black glosed with stoely-bJue in its 
plumage. 

The Indian Robin is found throughout the whole 
of India from the Himatayas southwards to Ceylon* The typical 
bhck-backed mce is found in Ceylon and Snutheni India* - 51 / 
^ambaieHiiS occurs throughout Northern India frora the hills of the 
Noritwesl Frontier Province along the fringe of the Outer Himalayas 
to Eastern Bengal and sonth- 
wardSw In this race the male 
has the back brown while the 
female is paler and greyer in 
tmt Between the twq an inter- 
medbitn race, 51 / 
occurs in a broad belt right 
across the centre of the Pen¬ 
insula, bounded on the north by 
a line from the River Tapti to 
Vi3tag;rpi;itain district and on the 
south by the Krishna River. 

All three mces are strictly 
resident* 

HabitT^ tf/f*—Those who like 
to dilate on the theme that the 
East is top^-turvy often quote 
the Indian Robin amongst their 
numerous lUusljatLOiis, pointing out that lie wears his red under his 
tall instead of on his breast; for this bird, while in no sense a true 
Robin, somewhat occupies in India the place of the Robin in the 
West, ll is a famiJiar bird, bangieg round the haunts of men, Utc 
outskins of villaues, buildings both great and small, brid-kiins aud 
simijar situabons, and it tiests in a variety of curious places after the 
fashion of the English bird. In addition it is also paitkl to stony, 
barren hill-sides and dry ravines; in fact, the essential conditions 
for its piesence are dryness and open countty; b damp areas and 
in heavy loiesi it is wauling- 

In character it wiubtts the ojriotis iniature of boldness and 
Suspicion that is found iit so many Indian birds. So long as 
unmolested it hops about in the close vicinity of men and women 
busy at their own tasks, apparently heedless of tbeni; but at the 
first bint of danger it becomes shy and unobtrusve. In the same 
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thotJgh the tiest nmy be built ki a boEe in a stable i^all or 
simiLoily public $poL it k readily deserted if atteittbn is paid 
to it 

In demeanour the bird is very sprightly, tiqpping about with the 
head held sttHy high and the tail cocked well forward over the 
back' tn fact its norma! poise is that of the English Wren* and the 
bird being larger with a longer tail the attitude appears more 
exaggerated. It feeds for the most port on the ground* and perches 
by preference on walEs* posts, roofs^ and large gnarled ireertrunks, 
rather than on the boughs of trees. The food consists chiehy of 
insects and their Iar%'m, 

It has only an apology for a songj which Is used while courting is 
in progress- 

The breeding season is lioitL hlarch to Augiist and two or three 
broods are reared* often in the some nest though the lining is usually 
replaced^ The nest is placed In holes in all sorts of situations on 
the ground, in waits and buildings* and in plants- It is a pad of 
grass lined with miscellaneous eoft materials, roots and fibres* wool 
and hah* varying in depth and neatness of construction according to 
the circumstances of the hole. A large proportion of nests contain 
a fragment of soakers slough, 

Three to live egg^ are laid. The egg is a rather elongated oval, 
more or less pointed towards ihe small end- the texture Is fine 
ftud strong with a modemte gloss. The ground-colour is w^hitev 
faintly tinged with green, pink, or brownish ; the genera] cliaracter 
of the markings is a fine close speckling and mottling of dllTcrent 
shades of reddish- or yellowish-browm, underlaid with a few secomiaTy 
markings of pale inky-purple; tliere is a tendency for the markinss 
to be thicker about the broad end# 

The egg measures about o-yg by 0*59 inches. 


THE MAGPIE-ROBIN. 

Copstchus SAtriJVRrs (Linnsus). 

jDesctipfwH.^Lcngih B inches. Malei Head, neck, br^t, and 
upper plumage glossy blacky remamder of lower plumage white5 
wing black, a white patch close 10 the body; tail long and graduated* 
the two central pairs of feathers black* the remainder white 

Fem^e i The whole upper plumage uniform dark brown, glossed 
with bluish j wings and tail dark brown, with white distributed as in 
the male. Chin* throat* breast, and sides of the neck and face dark 
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grc^p the last mottled with white j remainder of lower plumage 
whitifih washed with fulvotis on the flanks and imder the tail. 

Iris brown \ hill black | dark plumbeous. 

Mfld —Common plains species, found In g^dcna 

and fainiliar in habits^ with a beautiful songj the male cons^cuously 
pied black and white with a longish rounded tai!, the female with a 
duller veisian of the stme patlcrn+ Carries the tail rather elevated. 

—Tho: Magpie-Robin or Dayal-bkd extends 



Fig. 15.—Mii£Tk-RobiEu (1 nsit* ibc.) 


thToughout India and Ceylon to Giina and the Malay Islands, and 
in this wide range is divided into a number of races. 

Within OLf area, however (except in the entrem* south, from the 
Nilgiiis and Bangalore to Travancore, where the birds grade into 
the Ceylon race C. t, (€j>lf>fK»as), ail birds are refciable to the 

typical form. , 

This bird is found alike in the plains md in the htifis up to 
about 40M and occasionally to fiooo feet. It occurs in the Outer 
hiimaUya5» but h virtually absent from Sind, Cutch* and lai^e 
portions of the Punjab and desert Rajputana. Although said to bs 
Miy a winter visitor to Mount Aboe and Nmth«n Gurerat, it « 
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usuiillj regarded » a slrictly resident species; except that in the 
Himalayas it ascends a couple of thousand feet in the breeding 
season, and also penecnties then into some of the inner valleys. 

HabitSf tU. —M’hile net'er particularly abundant the Magpie- 
Robin is very gencndty distributed in India, avoiding both dense 
for^ and open bare pbin. It is essentiaity a bird of groves, and 
ddighis to move about on the ground under the shelter of low trera; 
thick andergnowth it dislikes. Naturally, therefore, it is a 
gard^ bird, delighting in the miswJ chequer of sunshine and shade 
that is the chaiactemlic of an Indian garden; it hops about under 
the onmge and pom^ninate trees, pauses for a moment to sip the 
water ninriing along the irrigation channels^ and then flies across 
amongst the trees to settle on some lower hough or on the garden 
wall befeme returning to its quest for insects on the ground. It is 
both confiding and unobtrusive, and as the lady of the house 
moves about her garden in the shade, whether she be Burra- 
Memsahib or some humble menial's wlfi^ she will see the little pied 
bird watching her from wall or bush with friendly and attentive 
scrutiny. And by way of gratitude for shelter and protection (or so 
we like to think in ^iie of prosaic fact), the cock bird early in the 
morning and again in the evtming mounts to the topmost bough of 
one of the garden trees and pouts out his delicious song For the 
Magpi&Robtn is one of the best son^ens in a land where singing 
birds Eire ^mcwkit scarce. 

The tail is carried very high over the lack, though not usually as 
tgh as in the case of the Indian Robin; it is frequently lowered and 
expanded into a fan, then closed and jeikod up again over the back 

The food b obtained for the most part on the ground and con- 
ststs of insects, grasshopper^ crickets, ants, beetles, and the like * a 
little vegetable matter, and an occastonal earthwotm rary this diet 

The breeding season lasts from the end of March to the end of 
July, but most eggs wdl be found in April and May. The nest is 
pkced in holes in tree-irunks, in banks and walls, and in the roofe of 
hoi^ It Ls a cup composed of roots, grasses, fibres, and fcatbtns, 
with very InUe definite lining, and laiying a good deal in depth and 
compactness of constroction, according to the drcumslances of the 
hole- 

The clutdi iisuaJJy consists ef five eggs. 

The ^ is a typicaJ oval, hard and fine in texture with n fair 
amount of gloss. The ground-colour is some shade of green but is 
rather vaiiablt n^c markings consist of streaks^ blotches, and 
moltlmgs of browmsh-red, usually densely laid on and with a 
tendency to be thicker about the btoad end. 

The egg measures about o-Sy by 0 66 inches. 


PLATE V. 



I. Vcrdiwr Fli-cmldHT. t GrtJ-liC»d«I Plycaldter. 3, Aahy WKn-VViutlcr. 

4. Tie^ll'i Blue FJyciultef , J. Uitle &1Eidv«u (Alt ibouc f wU. liw). 
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THE SHAMA. 

KnTACiNCLA ualabarica (Scopoli)* 

DtKript:oti.^ljen^^ \ i inches, including a long graduated tail 
of 6 inches. Male: A patch above the base of the tail white; 
remainder of upper plumage, wings, and lower plumage to the lower 
breast black; remainder of lower plumage bright chestnut 

Mcept the thighs which arc whitish; tail bbek, all but the two 
central pairs of feathers btoadly white at the ends. 

Female: Resembles the male^ but the black is replaced by slaty 
brown, and the chestnut by tufous; feathers of the wings narrowly 
adgCKl wiih rufous. 

Iris dark brown; bill black; legs pale fleshsalour. 



Fjq. 1$.—StumiT. Q flitCi) 


field IdenfificaiioH.—A forest bird, found in thick jungle about 
ravines and remarkable for its beautiful song; the male is black 
with chestnut belly and much while about the long graduated tail; 
the female pluniage is a duller version of the same pattern. 

Dtstnhulton .—The SUairui is widely distributed in India, Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam, the Malays and China, and is divided into various races. 

The typical race of the Shama is found along the western side of 
IndLi, from Bombay to Tratwicore, and up the eastern side as far as 
Orissa and the Rajmeha! Hills; also in the submontane tracts of 
the United Provinces as fiir west as Ramnagar below Naim Tal. 
The Burmese race A" tn. indtea, with a shorter tnil, extends through 
Assam into the Uuats. It is a resident species, occurring in warm 
well-watered jungles up to a height of 4000 feoL 

fiaMst f/n—The SImma is well known by repute and m story 
as one of the famous singing birds of India, but owing to its forest 
habitat and its shyness it is probably known by sight to 
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CDinpciraLivtily few p^^ople. It lives in jungles and forest wherever 
broken mvincs and low hills supply a sufficiency of the small streams 
and open glades to wlsich it is partial^ and the spots that it 
frequents generally contain a good deal of bamboo growth. It feeds 
mostly on the ground, searching for insects, worms and fallen fruits, 
but when disturbed files up into the trees, and may he considered 
to take in the forest the place occupied by the Magpie-Robin in 
open and inhabited country. 

The song is bud and b^udful with a varied range of notes, and 
it is chkfly uttered in the mornings and evenings, continuing late in 
the evening until darkness has practically falleri. 

This bird has a cuiious habit, chiefiy in the breeding season, of 
strikbg the wmgs together above the body as it iies across open 
ground. 

The breeding season is from April to June. The nest is usually 
pbced in Uie base of bamboo clumps amidst the mass- of rubbishy 
which collects in such situations and whkh forms a shelter over the 
nestj the nest itself h a slight cup of dead leaves and moss lined 
with grass^ 

The dutch consists of four or five eggs. 

The e^ is a moderatdy broad oval, rather p>Ented and 
compressed towards the smaller end, fine and compict in tcjEtuiu 
with a fair gloss. The ground-colour is dull grcenish-sionc^ finely 
and densely freckled all over with raw sienna-brown and dull 
pun>li!sh, the general cflfect recalling the eggs of the Larks, 

The egg measures about 0-85 by 0^65 imdiesM 


THE NILGIRI BLACKBIRD. 

Turdos ^ipjrLiJS^rus Jerdon, 

Length 10 inrhes. Male: Top of the head black; 
remainder of upper plumage dark ashy-plumbeous j wings and tail 
black washed with ashy; the whole lower plumage dart ashy-brown, 
the edges of the feathers slightly paler. 

Female: The whole uj)per pliimagc dark ashy-brown; the whole 
lower plumage brownish-greyi streaked on the chin and throat with 
dark brown. 

IHs brown, eye-rims yellow i bill reddtsh-orangej legs orange- 

yellow. 

M^/d Id£nftficah‘^if .—^Abundant in the Nilgiib and Paini Hills. 
A typical forest Blackbird bnt paler In colour than the English birds, 
so that a black cap shou,s up in the malt 
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— Mount Abooi Intlh^ south of a line from 
Khandesb through Pachnctrhi to Saiobalpur: Ccykn. The wdb 
knomi Xilgiri Blackbird gives its uaine to a group of five closely- 
dlied gub-species, which difier chiefly in depth of cobration. 
7 ! s. mahraffenstSt In which the pale collar is most cortspicupii^ is 
found ai Mount AboOp perhaps as a stimmer visitor only, and in the 
Wslem Ghats from Khandesh to MaJabarp wandcaring in winter as 
(ar south as Travancorc. The typical form is found in the Brahma- 
gherries and Niiguis, probably attending also to the higher ranges 
of Western Mysore- 7 ^ s. is found in the Pain is and 

Tra^'ancore iMges w'hile 71 s* AitvffjiV is confined to Cc^^lotu The 
identity of the form reported in certain areas of the Central Provinces 
is still in doubt but a distinct race T. Sr is found along the 

Eastern Ghats, I'hese Blackbirds occur up to the highest points in 
the various hiil ranges and am mainly resident birds, 

//ahify rrr.—The Ndgiri Blat:kbird, to treat more parlicuLirly of 
the best-known fomij is one of the doitimonest birds at Ootacamund 
and its vicinityp being found chiefly in the Sholas on the tops of the 
rang(^ but also in other types of country. It enters orchards and 
gardens^ and on the whole is a lame fumilbir species though shy 
when nesting. It feeds cliiefly on the ground, hopping with active 
movements and turning over dead leaves for insects, warms and fallen 
fruits, but when disturbed flies up into the trees, flitting from tree lo 
tree with powerful flight. Small berries and fruits are eaten in the 
trees- 

The breeding season is somewhat cxlended^ from March to 
August, though most nests will be found in April and May* At this 
period ihe males sing very beautifully* perching high up in the trees; 
they may be heard at all hours hut especially in the evenings. 

In the details of its breeding this bird recalls the familiar English 
Blackbird The nest is a massivep well-built cup made of moss, roots, 
grass, and leaves largdy plastered together with mndp while the egg- 
cavity is neatly lined with grass and roots. It is placed in a fork 
of a tree or shrub at any height op to about to feet from the ground 
The usual dutch consists of two to four e^s hut five are some¬ 
times found- The egg is a broad oval, pointed towards the smaller 
endj the teKiure Is fine with a slight gloss, The ground-colour 
varies from bright bliie^een to duU olive-green; the markings 
consist of spotSp speckles, moU lings, and streaks of brownish^red, 
with secondary spots and clouds of purplish-pink or grey* 

The egg measures about t-i j by tyM inches* 
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THE GREY-WINGED BLACKBIRD. 

TvftDUS BOULBOUL (Latham). 

Length n inches. Male: Entire plumage deep 
glossy black, paler and dtiJler ben-_<tth; a wide asby-grey patch 
across the upper sides of the wings. 

Female: Entire plumage oBt-aceons ashy^jnowii, the wing patch 
being pale rtifous^ 

Iris brown, eye-rim orange-yellow j bill oorsU-red to deep orange* 
dusky at the tip; legs brownish-yellow. 

Himabya forest bird with a good songj 
resembles the corresponding sexes of the English Blackbird with 
the addition of a broad patch on the wing, silvery in the male* 
rufous in the female. 

—The Grey-winged Blackbird is a common Hima- 
hpn Species extending from Haiaia and Ka^mir on the west 
to the extreme easi and south of Assam and Manipur. It breeds 
chjcfiy in an mteroicdiale stone between 7000 and Sooo feet and 
in smaller numbers up to rcs^ooo and down to 4500 focL It is 
in the main a resident species, but during tbc winter months tends 
to leave the higher portions of its range and drift down towards 
the foot-hills* stragglens at this season even venturing into the 
neighbouring plains districts. 

J/alfifs, fU .—This is one of the dnost and best-known songsters 
of tlie Himalayas, being frequently caged and sold under the name 
of JCastura. It is a typical Blackbird in its habits, and is more 
particularly a forest bird, feeding on the ground amongst the under¬ 
growth, and turning over dead leaves and digging with its beak 
in places where the soil is soft. From the ground it obtains 
worms* grubs^ insects* and fallen seeds and fruits, and it is also 
accustomed to eat largs quantities of the various hill fniita and 
berries from the trees. At any lime of day in the breeding season, 
hut more particularly in the mornings and evenings, the males 
may be beard singing usually from the lop of a tall tree commanding 
a wide view around- The song is very pleasant, recalling that of 
the English Blackbird, but individuals vEiry a good deal tn the 
merits of their performance- It is otherwise a quiet and rather 
shy birdr especially in the neighbourhood of the nest when it sits 
niorionlcss on the bough of a tree watching the intruder. 

The normal breeding scoBon h from May to July. 

'fhe iit^i is a rather massive cup of roots and grasses mually 
siificned with mud and liberally coated extcmally with green moi^s 
and similar materials* and lined with fine dry grass. The majority 
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of nests are bidlt in trccs^ some lo or 20 Feet from the ground, 
but others are phced on ledges of rock or on steep banks or 
amongst the roots of treei 

The eggs vary from two to four in number^ They are of the 
iisual Blackbird type. The groundns^lour, where TisibJc^ is a pale 
dingy green, but it is thickly streaked, mottled and clouded with 
dtiH brownish-red sometimes so heavily as to obscure the grounds 
colour. 

The eggs measure about i>2o by inches. 


TICKELI/S THRUSIrl 
TtntDus UNiooum Tickell 

D^scripti&H *—Length 9 inthts* Mate! The upper plumage 
including the wings and tail ashy-grey j lower ptuiiiag,e slaty-grey> 
pilet on the chin, and becoming white towards the tail, the under 
wing-coverts chestnut-brown. 

Female: Upper plumage oilve^rowiii the wings and tail darker> 
chin and throat whitCf streaked on the sides with black, breast 
olivaceous with a gorget of black spots across the upper part i Hanks 
ochraceona; abdomen to the tail white; under wing-covetts chestnut- 
bronTi. 

Iris brown; eye-rim greenish-yellow j biti and legs yellow. 

MeM quiet* dull-coloured Thrush which feeds 

on the ground and flies up into the trues when disturbed. Most 
familiar as the bird that feeds on the lawns at Srinagar* where it 
is particularly common. 

spe?cies Is only found in the Indmn Empire, 
It breeds coromonly but locally in the Himalayas from Chitml to 
Eastern Nepal. It is migmtor^v in winter moves down into 
the plains of India, being found at that seasoii as far south as 
Khandaki, Raipur, and VizagapaJam, travelling eastwards also lo 
Sikkim, Cachar, and Manipur. A mther larger species, the Black- 
Ihrootcd Thrush {ntr^as afnfgukm), in which the mate has the 
chiiv throat and breast black, is a very common winter visitor to 
the Himalayas and Northern India. 

/faMst This Thrush Is known to everyone who Itas visited 
Kashmirp and it is one of those birds which contribute to the 
very English atmosphere of Srinagar* 

The song may be heard from April to July and it sings at all 
hours gf the day but more especially in the mornings and evenings 
and on doudy days with rain impending. The song recalls tliat of 
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the English Thnish though less Ml aiid ^Tnied, and is sgiiicthiiiB 
as foUows :^-hsih'a-^Ai!l/va-fMrra/i\ 

(At/(Ya-ja/ia i and il further Tei:alls that famtljar bird by its prfisenee 
round houses and m gardens^ and its habit of hopping about the 
tawii^ qI the English quarter in s^rch of worms and snailis, uttering 
often a which at other lim^ is used as an alarm note* 

Pairs RK to be found in every grove round the ^iUages^ and it is 
a tame and ramihar bird, haunting their neighbourhood id prufcmcncu 
to the fomsts^ where also however it is found in smaller numbers. 
At the nest^ on the other hand, it is rather shy+ 

It breeds in May and June. The nest ts a large deep cup, 
sometimes neat and compact at other times loose and untidy; 
it is composed of moss, either dry or green, roots, dry grass and 
a few leavesj and is lined with fine roots. It is pLaeed usually at 
heights between 6 and ao feet from the ground, in the heads of 
pollard willows or in the forks of trees or on branches close to the 
trunk. A few n<^ts are found close to the ground in banks. 

'Fhe number of eggs varies from three to five. They are rather 
variable in sliape, round, elongated, or pyriform ovab. The texture 
is fine but there is very little gloss. The ground^zoloiir is greenish- 
ysr reddish'whiter and the whole surface is more or less thickly 
speckled or boldly blotched with dull reddish-brown, in some c?gg3 
ihe ground-colour predominating, in otbers the reddish tint of 
the markings; in all, however, the markings are thickest towards 
the broad end. 

The eggs average about i-ofi by 0-7 S inches. 


THE ORANGE-HEADED GROUND-THRUSH. 

Geokichla ciTRtNA (l.patham}. 

Z>fjcrr//fffyr.—Length p indies. 7'he whole head, neck and 
lower parts as far as the %'etit, orange-chestnat, rather darker on the 
crown and hind neck; the test of the upper parts hlnish-grey; wings 
and tail brown, washed with bluish-grcy, a coitsptcuous white spot 
on the diouldcr and another on the underside of the quills; vent 
and under the tail white. 

Female t Similar to the male but the orange-chestnut h paler and 
the ashyijrey of the upfxa: parts wings and uU is replaced by 
brownish oUvt^greem 

Iris dark hazel; bill very dark brown, base of lower mandihle 
flesh-colour; legs fiesby-pink. 

The mil is comparattvely rath€ir short 
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—A TImisb in boning^ bright che^ti^ut 

in colour with ih^ baclc^ wings and mil hluish-grey in the male and 
olive in the female. In the Southern nvzc the sides of the face are 
curiously bonded with brown and white and the tbfoot h white. 
A forest spedes usually found feeding on the ground in damp and 
shady plates. 

The Omnge-headtd Groutid-Thrush has a wide 
distribution with several races in India» Burma^ the Andamans and 
Nicobars, the Malay States and Siam. We are coneerned here with 
two. The typical race breeds throughout the foot-hiiis and lower 
ranges of the Himalajas rrom Murree to Assam and Bumm, and 
still farther eastwards; also in Lower Bengal In the Western 
Himalayas and Nep:]! it is a summer visitor. In the Eastern 
Himati>*as and Assam !t appears to be largely resident in the foot¬ 
hills^ moving up in snmmer into some of the inner %'allcys, 'fhe 
north-western migrants eindently winter anywhere from the Dun to 
Chona Nagpore and Calcutta^ stragglers wandering as far afield as 
Ratnagiri and Ceylon. €. r. has a ring round the eye^^ the 

sides of the face and Eho chin and throat wfiite; the white of the 
sides of the face is broken by two short oblique dark brown bands 
which nm down frcuTi the lower border of the eye^ This race is 
found as a resident south of a line roughly from U'estem Khamlcfsh 
through Pachmarhi to Sirguja^ occurring up to an elevation of 
400a feet. 

This Ground-Thnish is essentially a forest-loving species 
and it will always be found by prcfetence in damp and shady 
thickets or in thick bamboo bmkes. In such p^ces it feeds solitary 
on the ground tinder thick tangles of roots and stems of bnishwoocL 
It rummages amongst the leaves and fallen debris* tossing and 
turning them over in a constant search for slugSi insoctSp snails 
caterpyiarsp benieSp and such like, and so constant is this habit tliat 
the beak is neatly always muddy* a fact remarked by many writers. 
It is shy and quiet and when disturbed promptly flies up into a 
bough where it sits slktiL and uiotiDnlcss wailing to resume its quest 
for food- Living thus in the shade it is crepuscular in habits and 
at dusk moves out to roads and open spaces. 

In the breeding season the male has a pleasant and cncrgeiic, 
though not very powerful, song which is uttered from a perch well up 
in a tree. This b only heard In the early mornings and late evenings 
and the bird is something of a mimicT introducing the calls of other 
species into its song. It has also a peculiar note or loud whistle^ 
something like the noise of a screeching slate pencil* which is used 
apparently bs nn alarm note, 

rhe breeding season in the Himalayas is from the end of April 
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until nearly end of June. In Pentnsubi" India it is later from 
June to August and even September. 

The nest h a rather broad solid cup of moss* gmsSp stalks, bents 
and siinilar male rials. Inside it Is lined with fine roots and the 
black hAir-like roots of moss and femSv A good deal of mud and 
clay IS usually built into the foundations. The nest Is placed in a 
fork of a moderately siicd ireej usually at no great height frorn ihe 
ground. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs, and five have been 
recorded. The egg is a moderately broad oval, a good deal pointed 
towards the small ernl The shell is fine and fairly glos^p some 
eggs having a really fine gloss. The ground-colour is a pale bluisb- 
or greenish-whiie and it is thickly freckled^ blotched and streaked 
with brownish- or purphsh-red. Some e^ga have the markings fine 
and very thickly spread over the whole surface. Others have them 
thick, bold and blotchy all over ibe larger half with only a few small 
spots scattjcred over the rest of the egg. Intermediate varieties 
also occur* 

The egg measures about i-oo by 0-75 bchca. 


THE BLUE-HEADED ROCK-THRUSH. 

Monticola ciNcixiaifVNCHA (Vigors). 

(Plfttc viL, Fig, 4.) 

I-ength 7 inches, Male: Whole head bright 
c;oba1t-l>liie, divided by a broad black line from the beak through 
the eye to the back and shoulders, which are also black; rump 
and the lower plumage chestnut; wings black washed with blue, 
and with a conspicuous white patch on the inner quills; tail 
black washed with blue. 

Female: Upper plumage, wings and tail olive-brown tinged 
with ochraceous; chin and throat'whitish; lower plumage wliltisb, 
tinged with ochtaceous on the breast and largely barred with 
dark brown. 

Iris dark brown; bill black, ^pe yellow; legs dusky brown. 

J^efd —Familiar song bud in summer along the 

lower Himalayas in IsgbL open forest, perching on trees and roilinp j 
male easily recognised by the blue head and throat, chestnut 
rump and lower plumage and white patch in the wings; female 
brown with a scaled appeanuii^ and a nit her conspicuoiiB 
dark 
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It must not be confused with the larger Chestnut’bellied Rock- 
'I'hrush fvfizftMfrh), dso found throughout the Himalaya^ 

whoso male lacks tho ehestnct ramp and white wing-patcL 

This bird breeds in the hills along the bocndary 
of the hTorth-w^tem Eronlier Province and throughout the Himalayas 
to East and Soutliem Assam and the Chin and Kachin Hills, 
The majority breed between 350a and 6000 feet, but a few mnge 
up to 9000 feet 

It is a niigrutory species, passing down from about October 
to April into the plains and continentaJ ranges of India and portions 
of Burma- It avoids Sind and the plains of the Punjab and 
becomes most common in winter in the hill ranges of the \\esteni 
Ghats from Khandah to South Tmvancore. Mention should also 
bo made of the Blue Rock-Thrush —'='the 

sparrow that sittelh alone on the house-top —which breeds 
throughout the tlimahiyas xmd visits the ithole of India and Ceylon 
in winter. This species appears dull blue all over and is more 
addicted to rocks, brick-kilns and roofs than the other species. 

The BSue-headed Rock-rhrush is in the breeding 
season a bird of the more open hiU forests, being espedalt> typical 
of the areas in the lower Himalayas which am clothed ‘rt'tlh the 
Chcel pine Here the song of the male Is a very 

Ihmiliar and pleasant feature, it is a pret^ Lbree^note warbling 
song of f€w-tf-dt\ (the descending in 

the scale and getting louder at each repetition), and it is commonly 
sung in the mornings and evenings^ The bird iuelf is by nature 
secretive and not often seen until one is familiar with the alarm note 
fihfuUM/, a low, pleasant sound which soon gives away its where^ 
alxiuts on a tree ^ugh| then the bird is found to be confiding and 
to allow a near approach. It feeds both on insects and on berries, 
and in pursuit of the former sometijncs hies out from a tree into 
mld-alr hovering with wings outstretched, after the capture gliding 
down again to its post amongst the hrmeheSw Simitarly it often 
doats with wings outstretched, singing as it goes, from the top 
of a iaJ.1 tree down to a lower one. In winter tt is a solitary 
species. 

The breeding season proper Is from April to June, but oecasionai 
nests may be met with ttnlil August. The nest is a neat shallow 
cup of moss, grass, iir-ncedles and dead leaves, and is Hn^ ^ih 
line roots or a little hair+ The favourite situation for it is in a 
hollow Jn a bank iT the side of a road or path, but it is also placed 
in hollows amongst the roots of trees. 

The clutch consists of four eggs. The e^ is a rather long oval, 
very blunt at the small end, of slightly coarse texture with a littk 
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gloss. I’he ground-colour Ss pinMsh-whitev very closely anil 
miniudy freckled and mottled all overj but most densdy at the 
kuge end, with pde dingy salmon coIouTp 

The eggs measure about 0-9; by 0-73 Inches* 


THE WHISTLING-THRUSH. 

MyOPHOKUS MRtJLEtlS (Scopoll). 

—Length ts inches. Sexes dike- Entire plumage 
deep blue-black, becoming blighter and bltier qn the wings and ml, 
and duller and browner on the abdomen j a velvety bLck patch in 
front of tlie eye i all the bodyTeaihers more or less tipped with deep 
shining blue; some of the wing^ovctls tipped with white. 

Iris dark brown ; bill yellow, blackish aJqng top; kgs black. 

larger strong “ Blackbird,” bright pntssba- 
blue m ravounxble lights, found near water in the Himalayas; noisy 
with harsh whistling calls ; bold and conspicuous; black kgs and 
bbek eyorim at once distinguish it from the true BlackbitdSj which 
have those parts yellow. 

DhfriAufhn,—This Whistling-Thrudir found in Turkestan, China 
and southwards, is rEpresented in our area by Uie race M tf. 
which extends throughout the Hiuiabiyas &om the hills of BaluchtsLan 
and the Afghan Frontier to the extreme east of Assam and to tlic 
neighbouring hill tracts, being replaced by another {M* 
from E^istem Burmia to CDchin<!hina. It breeds from the foot-hills 
at about aooo feet up to feet, though the majority of nests 

wLU be found between 50&0 and 9000 feet Although strictly 
speaking a resident species, its hue powers of flight tend lo make 
it wander a good deal, and in the vdnttir montlts numbers move 
down liito the foot-hUls while stragglers even appear in the plains 
far cut of sight of the hills. 

An allied species, the Malabar Whistling^Thrush (Afysp^^nui 
Aors^f/dii), which has a bright blue forehead and a brilliant patch of 
cobalt-bluc on the wing, is comniDn in South-westom India, especially 
in the Nilgiris, where it h known as the ^^Tristling-Schoolboy.” 

This ^'Ciy common and typical Himalayan bird niay 
be considered in some scn&s as a water-hiid, a bird of rivers and 
mountain streams. True it is that it m.iy be found anywhere in the 
mountains dashing across the face of some precipiEnus crag^ flitting 
through the Ireei of the gloomiest pine forest or feeding ou an open 
hill-side:, but a httk observation will invariably show that its head 
quarters are in some gorge watered by purling stream or rushing 


the WH[STLING-THRUSH 

torrent. And furtitcr proof may be found in its son[f and calls; the 
call is a loud, nielodicms whistio, and the song is loud and well 
sustained, of the type of most of the Thresh family ; but In both 
call and song there is something of liatshnes and unpleasantness, 
a squoly, eerie timbre, which prevents either from being beautiful, 
but which are clearly Intended to cany them above the roar of 
rushing walcre; in this they succeed, and the voice of this bud 
heard in some deep nullah where the water’s roar stills all It^r 
sounds is appropriate in the ertreme, and matching its surrouitdii^ 
attains to b®dty. 

There is something veiy d^t-trussedand neat about the >Vhisihng- 
Thrush as it hops and flics from boulder to ledgo, from wall to branch; 
its hard, shiny feathers are pressed close to the body, and as the long 
tail sways slowly upwards above the long legs the bird seems Ae 
living embodiment of al! the qualities of vitality and fitness that 
one associates with nature and the hills. 

The bird lays commonly from the end of April to June, but nests 
may be found until August, as appnrenlly two broods are often reared. 

13 a vcfy massive and cup of moss dragged iip by 
the roots with mud still adhering to them} there Is a thick lining 
of fine grass roots and moss- 

It is placed in the near vicinity of water, and is generally well 
protected, either by concealment or by difficulty of ace^; for the 
bird is very cunning in its anangEincDts. Sometimes it builds in 
a mossy bank or in some rocky crevice where the structure of the 
nest and overhanging foliage protect the site from wandenng eyes; 
at other Umes the nest stands oat jutent to view, conspicuous in the 
catTemcii on the face of some precijutous clif^ or in a hollow on a 
^ant boulder encircled by rushing water ot otherwise inaccessibla 
An qccasioiia.i nest ra:iy be found in a trfic^ 

The dutch consists of three to five c^Sp 

The are typically very long jirtil pointedj fragitej and ntther 
in testurev The grqund<olocT Js french-grey, grepsh-white 
or pde greenish, speckled and freckled with minute pink, pale 
purplish-pink or pmkish^brewn marktogs. These markings are 
genemlJy rather thin, and there is si emovs faded appearance 
about these ^gs vfhich is ofiost unusuaL 

They measiirc about by inches. 
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THE RED-BREASTED FLYCATCHER. 

Si PHI A PARVA {Bechstein). 

CPtiile ii., Fig. 3.) 

Length 5 ]Df;he». Adjlt male: Upper plumage 
brown, ashy an the head| sides of the head blulsh'ashy with a 
white ring round the eye; wings dart brown; tail blackish-brown, 
the basal two-lhirds of the feathers whiles except of the central pair; 
chin, throat and breast reddish-buff; remainder of lower plumage 
white washed with buff on the aides, 

Fetniile and imniattire male ; Ttie whole upper plumage brown, 
the wings and tail darker brown, the basaJ portions of all the tail* 
feathers except the central pair white as in the adult male; a 
whitish ring round the eye; whole lower plumage dull white, 
washed with buff on the sides. 

Iris dark brown; bill brown; legs blackish-brown. 

Fuld Idintifiiatim. —-A small brown bird with whitish under parts, 
and in some individuals with the throat and breast ted, which fly- 
catches in trees; easily recognised by the habit of jerking the tail 
upwar^ at intervals, thus exhibiting the white patches in its base; 
quiet in demeanour. 

Dhfribulton—'XVsi Red-breasted Flycitcher is widdy spread as 
a breeding species throughout Europe; Siberia, and Northern and 
Central Asia genemtly, and is divided into two races which migrate 
southwards in winter. Both races are winter visitots Xa India and 
^fler merely in slight details of coloration. The typical race breeds 
in Europe and \V'cstem Silieria, and is a most abunrlant winter 
visitor to India from October until May. It arrives in Indk, via 
the north-west comer, and eEtends down to Malabar and the Ntigiris 
in the south, and east as far as Bchar and Assansole in BengpL 
The br^irig bird of North-eastern /\sia ( 5 , /. a/dii$ 7 /a) winters 
mostly in North-eastern Indio, Burma, and China, but has o^iurred 
also as far as Belgaum, the Nailomallais, and Travancore. 

The Kashmb Red-breasted FlycatclKsr {St/Mt A/pfrytkra) of very 
similar coloration, but with a more chcstnut-rcd breast bordered with 
black, breeds comiriiOnly in Kashmir between dooo and Sooo feet 
and winters in Ceylon. 

/fah/t, ffr.^The sole requisite of the Rcd-brcasted Flycatcher 
is trees, and provided that there is a sufllciency of such cover it is a 
matter of iodiffemnee to it whether it is In forest, in open cultivation 
or in the neighbourhood of towns and villages. Although often 
descending to the ground to capture an insect it Is an arboreiU 
species and a true flyiaitchur in its babiu^ frequenting chiefly the 
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study places wiihin the boughs of laige trees in which it sedately 
hawks and Ails from bough to bough. It is rather shy and secretive, 
and is jerky and restless in Its movements, constantly hitting the tail 
over its back so that the white patch in the base of the feathers 
catches the eye sooner even than the red breast of the adult male. 
Tliere is a very distinctive harsh, jarring note which b commonly 
uttered, while a plaintive piping call, repeated at 

short interval^ “sed to express airger or alam. It has a sweet 
and rather varied song in the breeding season, but this is not heard 
in India. For its sl«: this is a very' pugnacious little bird, and bghu 
freely with others of its own species. 

The Red-breasted Flycatcher does not breed in our lUniis, but 
the breeding season in Kashmir of the allied species^ hyj>er}<thm, 
is in May and June. The latter nests in botes in trees at any height 
from 6 to 40 feet from the ground. The nest b a neat little cup of 
moss and dead leaves mixed with grass, chips and hair and lined 
with hair and feathers. The clutch consists of four or (iK eggs. 
These are rather broad ovaJ^ pale sea-green or pale pinkish-stone 
in colour, freckled closely with rusty-brown. 

They measure about 0-65 by 0-50 inches. 


TIC KELLIS BLUE FLYCATCHER- 

Muscicafola TICKELLIA (Blyth). 

(Pliitc V,, Fig, 

Length 6 ineh^ XI ale; The whole upper plumage 
dark blue, still darker on the sides of the face, and brighter in a 
line from the nostril over each eyCf wings and tail black, wrohed 
with bluer throat, breast and upper abdotneo bright ferruginous; 
remainder of lower plumage pure white. 

Female: A duller replica of the male. 

Iris brown; bill black; legs greyish-brown. 

The bill is wide and flattened at the base and fringed with long 
hairs. 

Mf/d /*rt/<VforAV7ff.—Peninsular India. A dark blue bird with 
the throat and breast reddish and the rest of the lower parts white- 
No while line over tlie eye. Flits about the inner side of trees and 
bushes in shady woods and groves and continually sings a meny 
little song. 

Dtiiniutwn . — ^'Videly distributed through India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Malay Peninsula, Siam, .and Annam. The typical race is found 
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grcylsh-whitCi freckled with dingy oliv€^ 4 J^>wtt. The freckling is so 
excessively fine th-rt ihe egg ^ duli olive^browni iiarcly iinged 

with nifous or reddish, more cspecklly towards the broad end. 

In size the egg tncasLifes about 0*75 by 0-^6 incbci 


THE VERDITER FLYCATCHER. 

EtfMViAB TiiAi^ssiSA (Swainson). 

(riite -Vn Fig- 1-) 

Length 6 bches. MaJe : A black patch in iiotit of 
the eye] the whole plumage bright rgrditer-blue^ concealed portions 
of the wing^ anti tail blaekish-brown; under tailniroverts broadly 
fnngc:d with white, 

Fctnale: Resembles the male, but is duller in colour throughout^ 
and the chin and sides of the throat arc mottied with white. 

Iris brown j bill and legs blacL 

The billf which is Bat. and viewed from above almost forms an 
equilateral LtianglCj i$ fringed with haiis^ 

—Familtar sdmnier bird about houses and 
gardens in the Hbnalayasj a conspicuous verditer blue In colour, 
perching on expensed situations and hawking insects in the air with 
active Bight. 

The Verdiler Flycatcher breeds throughout the 
Himalayas;, in Assam, the Burmese Hills, Yunnair, Shan States, 
Siam. Annam, and Western Chhm. It is divided into races, 
of which only the typical one concerns us. This breeds in the 
Himalayas from 4000 to lo^ono feet, and during the W'inter migrates 
down into Peninsular India, missing out most of the Punyah, Sind^ 
and desert Rajputanar and extending as far as Tmvancore, 

The Nilgiri Blue Flycatcher {Et^ffiysas i^masidafa), an allied 
species, duller in colour with the base of the tail white, is common 
and resident in the hill rangts from ihe Niteh-is to Tmvancorc, 
usually above 4000 feet. 

I/akVf, jit,“-Thc Verdiler Flycatcher in summer is one of the 
few birds of the Himalayan hill statIona which altmct the notice of 
even Uie least observant- It is a bold and confiding bird, frequ^ting 
jungle and Burden alikc^ and perching in open exposed position^ 
where its brilliant colouring catches the sunlight and renders It 
conspicuous. Like other Flycatchers, it swoop into the ^ from 
its perch to lake insects on the wing; but while other species often 
return to the same perch with the captured insect, the Verdiler 
Flycatcher continues Its flight and perches in a now place, thus 
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continually changing its ground and bringing luelf more to notice 
Tlie flight is very strong and swift, Dudng the breeding season k 
afreets forest areas rather than the more open hill^sides; dunng the 
winter it appears in any type of country where there are large treesp 
Its usual perch is a bate twig at the lop of a tree, but it is also 
partial to telegraph wires ; it does not as a rule perch on buildings^ 
though Jt enters verandahs and porches in s4sirch of a nesting site. 
Normally it is found sDlltaiy or tn pairs, but smail parlies collect on 
migration. 

There appears to be no call-note^ but the male has a loud and 
fairly good song. 

It breeds from April till the middle of Julyj and probably two 
broods lire resrrecL 

The nests are remarkafaly true to type, faitly solid cups of green 
moss, lined with line black moss roots^ The maprity are built up 
in under the overhanging crests of banks where the action of water 
and the binding qualities of tree^roois combine to form a gloomy 
hollow, in the side of which the nest placed in a hole is distinguished 
with difEcmlty. Banks by the side of roads and paths are especially 
affected. Other sites are under the small hit! bridges, amongst the 
timber work, or in the rafiers iind eaves of buildings. As the bird 
is very shy at the nest and always dashes out of it at the approach 
of passers-by and in front of them, it continually brings it^f and 
its nest to notice. 

The normal clutch consists of four egg^ though three or 6ve 
may oocasionaily be found. The eggs closely rescmblo those of 
the English Robin. In shape they arc a moderately broad oval, 
aouiewhat compressed towards the senaher end The shell is 
fragile and with little gloss. The groimd-coloiir is pinky-white, in 
some entirely devoid of markings in others with a m pie or less con- 
spicuous reddish-pink Mue or cap of mottled or dpnded mafkings, 
not defined specks or spots, which are generally nearly conHuent. 

In size the egg averages about o-yS by 0*57 inched 


THIi GREY-HEADED FLYCATCHER. 

CuLiacAPA cf^vIjpjsensis (Swainsgn). 

(Ptlilfl V., Hg. 3.> 

—Length 5 inches. Sexes ahke^ Hcad^ neck and 
breast ashy, darker on the crown | rcitiaindeT of plumiige greenish- 
yellow, duller and greener above and brighter and yellower below; 
concealed portiotJS of wings and tail dark brown. 





THE GREY-HEADED FLYCyVTCHER iij 

Iris Har t: browH j bill brown; legs yellowish-brown. 

The bill, viewed from above, is triangular in shape and thiol:ly 
fringed with long hairs. 

PieidIdettlificaHo». — A forest bird; very small, greenish-yellow, 
with an aaby head and nect; very aciive and erratic in its movements 
amongst shady trees and rather noisy. 

Generally distributed throughout India, Ceylon, 
and Burma, esrtending also eastwards to Siam, Cochin-China, Java, 
and fionieo, this comtiioni Flycatcher is divided into several races. 
We are concerned only with two races, which breed in the 
Himalayas and other hill ranges from 3000 to Soeo feet and ^ 
locally migratory, moving down into the plains after the breeding 
season. C. c.paUidhr breeds along the Himalayas from Hazara to 
Sikkim, and is found in winter in the North-west Frontier Province, 
Punjab, United Provinces, Central Provinces, and the Bombay 
Presidency as far as Northern Kanara. It is only a straggler in the 
dry and more open plains of the North-west. In the Nilgitis and 
'I'lnvancore ranges it is replaced by the more richly-coloured typical 
tace^ also found in Ceylon. 

The Brown Flycatcher {Alseonax ialirnsrns), a small brown and 
white species with a spotted breast will catch the eye of anyone 
who knows the English Spotted Flyatcher, which it much resembles 
in habits and appearance. It is found throughout the whole of 
India except the Punjab, North-west Frontier FrovineCi Sind, and 
Rajputana, being known to breed at iow elevations in the Himalayas, 
in the Vindhyan Hills, and North Kanara. 

Habitii tti ,—On its breeding grounds this Flycatcher is a bird 
of heavy forest, preferring those ravines and hlll-stdcs where Che i^e 
and the size of the trees provide wide shady arcades chequered with 
occasional patches of sunlight; in such places it flits incessantly 
from bough to bough hawking insects from the air, now catching 
the gleams of sunlight, now hidden in the gloom, eternally restless, 
eternally cheerful. Its call or song is a long, loud, clear trill, 
thc-hit-lut-itit or wii-ttvttt-chitst'ihitati which sounds through the 
glades; occasionally becoming harsher and louder with something 
in it of the “stone on ice" note of the common Indian Nightjar, 
though rather hurried and different in tone; or it might be describt^ 
as tyu-jit followed by a prolonged twittering nott Except when in 
family parties after breeding it is solitary in disposition, though one 
or two indit'tduals invariably accompany the inix^ hunting parties 
of small birds which are sini a feaiute of the hiU jungles. 

The breedbg season lasts from April to Junft. The nest is a 
most chaiming little structure of bright green messes, heben^ and 
cobwebs, in shape half a cone or quarter of .a sphere, and it is 
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applied to the pcrpendicukr side of n iree-imnk or rock on whkh 
there is plenty of moss T?ith which it Bssimilatc^ The cavity is 
usually unlined, but occasioimfiy moss roots are used, it ta placed 
at all heights from the grquiuL 

The clutch coi>sists of three or four eggs. 

The egg is a modeniiely broad qval, very blunt in shape with 
very little gloss. The ground-colour is while or dingy yellowish- 
white^ and the markings consist of spots and blotches of grey and 
yellowish-grey, the majority being collected in a 20tie round the 
larger end* 

In site the eggs nvcnige atioul o-6o by 0-48 inches. 


THE PARADISE FLYCATCHER, 

T£R?sipkoki£ PARAiiisi (IJiin3:us)K 
(Ptsite viLp Fig. a.) 

^Length g inches, exclusive of the shoiply^raduated 
tail; in older males the central pair of feathers farm ribhon-hke 
streamers up to 10 Inches in ItaigtE 

Adult malc r Pure white j the head, neck and crest glossy 
blur^-bbck; the ripper parts Cuntly streaked *with black, the wing- 
and tail-feathers heavily lined with block. 

Female and young male: Head, nock and crest glossy bluish- 
black ] a Collar round the neck, chin, throat and upper breast dark 
ashy merging into white on the abdomen j remainder of upper 
partSj wings and toil bright chestnut. 

The ptumagea of the male are not yet fully understood arnl 
individuals will be found in various stages intermodiate to the 
extremes above described. A phase in which the long streamers 
and the upper parts ore cbi?stnut instead of white may be dimorphic 
to the fully white adult 

Iris dark brown; bill and rim round the eye bright cobalt-blue; 
legs plumbeous-blue. 

The bill is flattened and swollen and fringed with coarse liairsL 

Older males cannot be confu^ with any 
other species owing to the central pair of tail-feathers being elongated 
into ribbon-like streamers 10 inches long, white or chestnut in colour. 
These droop gracefully in rest or stream out behind the bird in 
flight. Females and younger males have a crested, glossy black 
head and bright chestnut upper parts, wings and tail, and ashy or 
white under parts^ Purely arboreal, active and lively* 
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The Pandis^ Fljc^tcher occura horn Tiirkestan^ 
Afghiiinlstan and Baiu4:his1imf through IndLi tmd Dumiai and still 
Luther eastwards. It ia divided into scvcsral racea, of which we sire 
concerned with three. The typical race occurs throughout the 
Peninsula from the Western Untied Provinces to the Brahmaputra 
and southwards to Ceylon, The paler race, inhabitir^ Afghantstan, 
Turkestan, Kashmifp and the Himalayas lo Easteim Nepal is known 
as r. A lliird race with the head, neck 

and breast ashy-grcy and the cap and a short crest only blacky is 
found in the Duars and Upper Assiim, migratiTig in winter to the 
Nicobars and Andamans. 

Very liltle is definitely known about the status and movemcnls of 
this common and widely-spread bird, hut it is undoubtedly uiigratory 
to a large extent In the Xorth-Westem Himalayas and Salt Hange 
it is a summer visitor, only arriving about March and April and 
departing about September; while in most of the Punjab ii is purely 
a piassage migrant in those months. To Sind it is a scarce winter 
^isrior; while in many localttioif it is undoubtedly a resident- 

—The Paradise Flyoitcher has been aptly named; 
the long waving tail plumes recall the ornaments of the true Birds 
of Paradise, and for sheer btauly of contrast and purity of colora¬ 
tion and for grace of form and movement, the adtUl maJe must be 
w'lihout a rival in India, If Paradise is the home of perfeciionj 
there indeed must thts bird find a place. In nature its beauty is 
enhanced by its surroundings^ for it is a bird of pleasant groves 
and wclhwatered shady nullahs, where stray gleams of sunshine 
strike through the boughs, bringing into colour sprays of foliage and 
illuminating patches of the ground and throwing them into relief by 
contrast with mysterious shadow's- In such a spot the Paradise 
Flycatcher delights to dwell, peiehing on the spraysi, and disappear¬ 
ing into the shady depths, now hidden from s^hi, now caught in 
the rays of sunshine as he Hies across the interv'ening spaces. The 
long streamers give a ciuious effect to the flight; the bird appears 
ta flail softly along without particular volition or ability to direct its 
course, moving in a scries of dreamy impulses; though the younger 
birds with short tails show themselves possessed of strong and 
decided Sight. All food is taken on the wjng, and Ltmt the bird 
is capable of speed and skill in the air is proved by the fact that 
dragon-flies ore sometimes captured. 

This species is purely arhoreal, its feet being too short and weak 
for progress on the ground. It is a very lively and cheerful bird, 
inccssantty en the move; males often flirt their tails abouti opening 
and closing the feathers and making play with the long streamera, 
sitting on a twig the carriage is very upright 
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The ordinufy cdl^ncrfe is harsh and disappointing^ a shaip 
grating note; but ihij SDng is a low pleasant warble of distinct 
rnentp though it is nol very cfien hcardi 

The breeding season dilTers according to locality. In N’orthem 
India it lasts from April to June; in the south it is earlieTj com' 
mendng about February. Probably more than one brood is rai^ 
The nest depends for protection on its position rather than on 
concealment i though at first sight it escapes notice by its ridiculons 
conspicuousness; it is too easy to secj. the eye and brain are looking 
for something more difficult to find- It is a very neat and compactly^ 
built cup, either shallow and rounded or a deep inverted cone; it Is 
built of soft grasst scraps of leaf and moss^ all very firmly plastered 
together with spiders' webs and studded with small cocoons and 
pieces of lichen; there is a neat lining of fine gra^ and hairp the 
whole farming a sLruchire worthy in Its beauty of the architect- It 
is placed on a twig or stem, growing at any angle or at any height 
from the ground from 5 to 40 feet The branch of a tall mango 
tree in the plains^ and a thick brier steni In the hills am favourite 
situations. Both sexes incubate, and the male may be $een on the 
nest With the long streamers drooping over the side. In dJ fibrent 
pairs the males may be found In every sUigc of plumage^ as they 
commence to breed when a year old 

The eggs are in shape a rather long oval, somewhat pointed 
towards the Etiiall end, and they are usually dull and gloss less. 
The ground-colour ™ies from pale pinklsh^white to a warm salmorh 
pink and is more or less thickly spotted with rather bright brownish- 
red spots which tend to form an irregular cap or zone at the broad 
end. A few tiny, pate, inky-purple blotches occur also about the 
broad end- The eggs resemble in miniature one of the types of egg 
laid by the Common King-Crow. 

They nieasure about o-So by o-fio inohes- 


THE BLACK-NAPED FLYCATCHER. 

Hvpotiivmis azuKEK (Boddaett)p 

(Plate viiL, Fig. |+J 

D^teri/ithn—Ltitiglh 6 indies, Male; Head, neckaraj bniast 
brilliant lilac-blue^ a minute patch al?oul the base of the bill, a large 
patch on the back of the head and a creseenlic bar on the tlttoat 
deep velvet-black; rcmaiiider of upper parts dark blue; wings and 
tail sooty black, washed with dark blue; rouaindur of lower parts 
white. 
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Fem;ile and immattire birds: Head, neck and breast dull asby- 
blue; remaindef of upper wings and tail dark ashy-brown; 

renmlndtit of lower parts white. 

Iris dark brown; bill dark blue, edges and lip black; teg 
plumbeous, claws homy. 

The bill is braid and Battened at the base and fringed with long 
hairs: legs weak, 

NfiJ slender, rather elongated hind of which 

the male is blue throuEhoul except for the white abdomen. The 
blue of the head and neck is very brillknt and empbtislsed by the 
hbek velvet skull-cap* set well back, and the black crescent on the 
throat The female lacks these velvet patches and Is much browner* 
with only a wash of blue about the head and neck- Usually solitary^ 
catching flies about trees- 

Dis/nMii?ti,—A w!deIy^iisl^buted speoics, occurnng in Todia, 
Ceylon^ Assam* Burma^ Yunnan* SLim, and Indo-China across to 
the Philippines. There are several races. The Indian race* 
//. a. sfyt2m\ which also extends eastward to Hainan, occurs 
throughout the whole country except north-west of a line from 
Lucknow, Sehore* and Westiem Khandesh. It is largely con¬ 
fined to the various hill ranges* but apparcinly dcres tiot occur 
much over 4000 feet. A resident species with slight local 
movemcnls. 

Another bnlEiaiitly coloured bird is the Bbck and Orange 
Flycatcher m£r^rH/a% a small species which is rich ornige 

in colour with a heavy cap and the wings black- It is confined to 
the hill ranges of South-west India from the VVynaad southwards 
aiMl is common where it occurs. 

e/n—This l>eautiful Flycatcher b found in wdl-wooded 
parts of the oouniry where it frequents patches of thick jungle and 
is parLicutarly fond of shady nullahs overhung by lofty trees- It is 
also fond of bamboo jungle and may be found in open country in 
clumps of trees or tn single trees near villages- It is usually solitary* 
flying from tree to tree^ remaining a short time in each* capturing 
insects on the wing. Now and again it flits actively amongst the 
branches^ spreading its tall after the fashion of a Fantail-t lycatcher. 
It never descends to the Eroijnd+ Its food consists of a variety 
of small insects and as it captuiea these it utters a sharp little call 
which resembles one of the calls of the Urey Ttl, At times several 
individuals jom the mixed hunting partjfis and tmvel with them 
through the trees. 

The breeding season lasts fTom the latter half of April unltl 
August* nests being found i:i June and early Juiyi Thti season 
is Somewhat earlier in the north than in the south. 
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The nest is a deep linle cup coinposed biLettially of fine grass- 
steins we!t vroven Eogether. Extcnidly li coitsl^ls of rather coarser 
grass and vegetable fibres and it is pmctscally coated vrkh cobweb® 
by which numerous small white cocoons and dny piecea of dry 
leaves and lichen are attached to the nest Sometimes some green 
moss is mingled with the cocoonsu It is very neat and rather 
massive in con3t4i4ction. The nest is usually ptaced in a slender 
fork of an outer branch of a tree at no great height frs)m the ground 
or fastened to some pendant bamboo spray+ 

The clutch consists of two lo four egg^ three being the usual 
number. The egg is a miniature of that of the Paradise Flycatcher. 
It is a moderately broad and very regular oval, slightly compiressed 
towards the smaller end The shell is very 6ne and smooth, witli 
little or no gloss. The ground-colour varies from almost pure white 
to pale salmonrptnk; the markingB consist of minute specks or small 
spots of red or reddish-pink, varj'ing much in intensity and mingled 
with a few small pale purple spots- As s rule the markings art must 
plentiful towards the larger end of the eggt tending to form a zone 
or cap^ 

The egg measures about 0*^9 by 0 5^ inches. 


THE WHITE^BROWED FAN TAIL-FLYCATCHER. 

LeUCOCSRCA AUKivOIJu (Lessoji). 

Length 7 inches. Sexes alike, except that the 
female is rather biowiier Forehead and a very broad stripe 

above the eye white; remainder of htiad black, the feathers of the 
cheeks, diin and throat edged with white; remainder of upper 
plumage, wings and tail brow n, the wing-coverts tipped with white, and 
all but the central pair of tail-feathers tipped with white, progressing 
mote broadly outwards^ tiU the outermost feather is almost entirely 
white} aides of the hniast bkek; retnninder of lower plumage white. 

Iris brown; bill and legs black. 

The bill is large and fiat and fringed with long hairs. Th^ tatl 
Ih very ample and rounded, spreading into a fan. 

ffiM A/fjr/rTFm/jVff.-—Comnioti throughout the plains. A small 
black and while bird, with a chonnlng bar of Bong, which pirouettes 
about the shady branches of trees incessantly fanning its tail 

This FantaiUFlycatcher is found practically 
throughout India, Ceylon, Assam, Burma and SQuih-west Siam. In 
India it is found from the plains up to about 400a feet in the Outer 
HimakiyaE. It h divided into mces, of which we are concerned 
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wilh I wo. The typcal rate is found throughmit Northern India 
though it does not occur in Kashmir, the North-west Tronlier 
Province or Baluchistan. The southern boundao’« not wetl^fined 
but all birds from the Madras Presidency belong to the darker 
Cingalese race (£. <i. iom/iriSJtnMiris) in which the white lips to the 
tail-feathers are shorter and two central pairs are without white tips. 
Mention must be made of two closety-nllied species which are iocdly 
dommon. The White-throated FantaU {LtiteMirca aMoffis), whicli 
may be easily distinguished by the sooty-brown colour of the lower 
pajts^ Is found along the Outer Himalayas up to about 7®oo feet from 
Muiree on the west (and with a wide distribution east of our 
area). The Whittspotted Fantail {Leuemrra /liirforaffs) is resident 
in Central and Southern India from Mount Aboo and Gootia to the 



FlO. 17-—WtiSic-browcd FantaiS-Flycitther, n*!- “**■) 


Palnis, being particularly well iifiown in the Nilgins. Tt is some¬ 
what similar to the Whlte-bmwed Fantail in appearance but may be 
distinguished by liaving a brown pectoral band across the white 
under parts. All are resident species though slight local movements 
may be detected- 

-WrJrVf, f/f.—The various Fantail-Flycatchers ore all very much 
aUke in their habits and characteristics. The White^rowed Fantail 
is a bird of open counlr>-, frequenting proves of trees in cultivation, 
gardens and roadside trees, being strictly arboreal, and only 
descending to the ground for occasional momentary viati For 
liveliness and grace it is not to be suipas,*!^ It is never still, and 
the whole livelong day it dances and pirouettes, filled with an 
inimitable jau-dt^vre. It Bits amongst the leafy boughs of some 
giant mango tree with a short jerky flight, and where it settles there 
it postures; it turns from side to side with restive, jerky movements; 
like a ballet-dancer before her mirror it tries new steps and 
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attitudei down drop tb^ wings^ up Jerks the heiid^ and the time 
the fkinty round Tan of the tall is opened and dosed and Girted 
with all the coquetry and grace of a beauty of Andalusia- Never 
was bird better named | watch it for the first lime and within the 
first few seconds the name of Fan tail rises unbidden to the mind. 
Mow and a^ain the bird leaves the shelter of the branches and 
launches into the air* seeming to tumble, bent on suicide | a rapid 
snap at some tiny insect inirisible to human eyCj a swift recoveryt 
and it has returned to the cool shelter of the leaver and is once 
more bowing and dancings Now and again the happy little dancer 
breaks into gong^ a few notes in a regular scales which seem more 
a human melody than the song of a bird^ and break olT just as 
groping memory has almost remembered their source The song 
slops suddenly in the middle of the scale {it is always the same and 
always sLgpe m the same place), and with a sharp twittering note 
the bird is off to another tree where the mtnnet begins afresh. 

Amongst the other attractions of this dainty bird is its boldness ^ 
song and dance go on in spite of human presence, and I have seen 
one lly down and snap an insect off the dioulder of a servant who 
was talking to me. The food consists entirely of insects^ mostly of 
the minutest ause^ and throughout the wivole of the bird's movements 
can be heard the snapping of its beak as it feeds. 

may be found from the end of February to the early part 
of August; though the majority will be found in March and Juty^ 
Tw'O broods are reared^ and this often from the same nest- 

The nest is a most beautiful structure- It is a tiny cup* small, 
even for the sise of the bird* and is attfiched to the upper surface of 
a twig or small branchy often at the junction of a fork. Viewed 
from I he ground it has much the appearance of a small homeds 
nest. 

It is made of fine fibres and i^asses closely welded and bound 
with cobw'ebs and sometimes studded with small oncoons or 
spiders' cgg^bags. There is a neat lining of fine grasfr^stemB. It is 
built at any height from 4 to 40 feet from the ground- Even in the 
nest the bird is restless, often turning about, spreading her tail^ or 
flying off for a minute or two- The male remains very faithfully in 
the vicinity^ and without the least hesitation launches out to attack 
passing croivs or other possible enemies. 

The eggs vary from two to four in number, while three is 
the usual clutch- They are moderately broad ovals compressed 
towards the fimall end. The ground-colour v-aries from pure white 
to very pale yellowish ^ brown or dingy cream-colour j and the 
markings are generally largely confined to a broad irregular lonc 
near the large end of greyishdirown specks and spots, wnth 
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secondnry maikiiugs of neutrsl tirt and psils fa^nt livky” 

purple. They are rather lite miniature Shrikes’ eggs. 

They measure about 0 66 by 0-51 inches. 


THE GREAT GREY SHRIKE. 

LaniUS EXCtJBiTOR Litinsus. 

—^Length 10 inches. Scies alike. A I'ury broad 
band from the beak through the eye black; upper plumage bluiat 
grey* merging mto white over the wing 3 j wings bbck^ vunegated 
with grey and white; tail rather long and graduated, black, the 



Fits. tS-— Greii Grey SEuitt (i ml scit) 


feathers growing Incicasingly white outwards; the *rhole lower 
plumage white. 

Iris dark brown : bill and t^s blacks . i- 

Beak strong and hooked, with a deep notch at tlm tip of the 

upper mandible. . , . „„j 

Fitid /d(r«rtf*i/ifun.—Plains of Contiuenlai India. A gpey and 
white bird with a heavj- head marked with a conspicuous black 
band through the eye and with much black in the wings and tail. 
soOtary or in paim, in open country sitting on the tops of htrge 


Dhtributiw.-'lV.t Great Grey Shnke m various rac^ hM a 
very wide dislribulion through Europe, Afncn, Asia, and Northern 
America. In Northern India it is represented by » 
named Z. lahtora^ which is common and generaUy dislnbuted. 
It is found from roughly the line of the Indus and ftotn the loot of 
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the Himalayas to the Rajmaha] Hills, Manbhum aod Loharikga 
in Western Bengal, southwards to Bclgatitn and Oianda. It is 
not found b the hUJ ranges. 

HabUit tk ,—ITiis Sitrike is a faiuiliar spedes in open country, 
preferring the more barren stretches of semi-desect country or wide 
open plains to cultivation, though it is found also in the latter. 
Forest areas it avoids. It is found solitary or in pairs and is very 
conspicuous from its white, bkok and grey plumage and its habit 
of perdiing on the tops of bushes and small trees. It captures 
most of its food on, the ground, Icavbg hs viutage-potnt from time 
to time to fiy down after a toothsome morsel and in rctumbg to 
the perch it flies low over the ground and then turns shatply up to 
settle; the flight is undulating but strong. I!ach bird or pair have 
their own beat and resent the intrusion of other species. The alarm 
note is a harsh grating call, but the bird is capable of considerable 
powers of mimicry which serve it as a song. The food consists largely 
of beetle^ cricLets, lizards, and ants, and like other Shrikes this species 
has the habit of impaling surplus food on thoms to form a larder. 

The breeding season eatends from January to October, but the 
imijority of eggs are kid in March or April. Two broods are 
reared. 

The nest is a largo bulky cop, solid and well constructed, and 
placed at moderate heights from 4 to 1 3 feet up in a thick bush or 
small tree, preferably thorny in character. It is composed of thorny 
twigs, coarse grass roots and the like, thickly lined with wool, 
fibres, cotton and other miscclkncous materials soR in character. 

The eggs vary in number from three to six. Iti shape they ate 
a broad oval, somewhat pointed towards the smaller end. The 
texture is fine and close and there fe a slight gloss. The ground¬ 
colour is delicate greenish-white, moderately blotched and spotted 
with various shades of brown and purple, the markings in nearly 
every case collecting into a wide zone round the broader end. 

The eggs measure about [-05 hy o-So tnehes. 


THE BAY-BACKED SHRIKE. 

Lanjus vittatos Valenciennes. 

(Plate vH., Fig, I.) 

Z*«frrj>//OT..-k:ngih 7 inches. Sexes alike. A bimd hand 
through the eye jobed by a broad hand across the base of the beak 
bUck; crown and upper neck grey, divided from the black by a 
whitish area; back and shoulders deep chestnut-nunooti ■ rump 
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while: wmgs htick. with a while patch at the base of the oaier 
flight-fcatlictB; tail rather long and gmduatedj black with much 
white on the outer feathers; lower pans white except for the breast 
and flants which aie fulvous. 

Iris dark brown; bil! and legs black. 

The bill has a notch at the tip of the upper mandible. 

Pitid Common in cultivation ; a small bird vnth 

a lon^h tail, broad grey and white head with heavy black tnarkjn^ 
maroon back and bbek and white tml, the markings sharply defined 
and conspicuous; perches in exposed positions. 

This Shrike is a purely Asiatic species* Mcoirmg 
from the west in Afghanistan and IJaluchbtan nght across the 
whole Peninsula of India to Bhutan, the Rajnahal Hilb and 
Midnapiir. It occuis in the Himalayas, but spanngly at haghls 
up to fiooo feet, extending often fat into the valleys as in Chitral. 
In the south it reaches Cape Comorin but it avoids the rain ar^ 
of the south- west In portions of its range it is migmtory, hut for 


the most part it is a resident spticies. 

The Brown Shrike {Lamm crlstatus) is a common wintff visitor 
to the greater part of India except north-west of a line from Lucknow 
to Mhnw. The upper parts arc chestnut-brown with a dark line 
through the eye; the lower parts are croaray white; much marked m 

younger birds with d;irk crescents. , - , ^ 

ri-r.—This charming little Shnkc h a bird of open 
country and cultivaiton with groves of tiee^ and U avoi^ both 
desert country and thick jungle. It perches on telegraph wires and 
the tower boughs of irefis. and on large bushes some 6 to to feet 
from the ground, and watches thence for insect life to stir m the 
vidniiy* a desimble morsd spied, it flies down to secure it, and 
after a meal upon the ground returns to its ^b. It h:« a f^xed 
territory, and seldom stirs far from its established perch. The food 
con^s of insects, caterpillars, beetles, and the like. 

The ordinary call is a harsh churnng note, but the bird has a 
pleasant little warbling song and is something of a mimic, imitating 

the noles of other blicks. ^ , 

The breeding season lasts from March to September, and it is 

possible that two hrooda arc often reared. The "<^sUs a mther 
Jussive, compactly woven and very beautiful cup comp^ of fine 
grass, rags, feathers, soft twine, and a few fine twigs, he extenor 
„,S, pitted .Uh cc.bw.b.i it « lined, ns « "“'J™ 

™ Thn Sldndnn chnsnn "f « '» fj 

S^at heiehts usually about 6 to lo feel from the ^und. F e 
U seldom well concealed, and though the bird genend^ 
comes close to an intruder and feigns readiness to attack, its 
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fltteblioR is easily distracted by the sight of a caterinllar or other 
succdlcot cioiscl. 

The clutch consists normally qf four eggs, bill as many as sis 
may be round. The eggj gre very typical of the genus^ broad 
rather blunt ovals, fine in texture with a slight gloss. The gttiund' 
colour is dull white tinged with stone; greenish or grey; near the 
middle of the egg towards the broad end is a broad conspicuous 
but broken and irregular rone of feeble spots and blotches of pale 
yellowish-brown and pale lilac, a few of these specks and fmcklings 
being also dotted about the rest of the suiface of the egg. 

The eggs measure about o-Sj by 0-66 inches. 


THE RUFOUS-BACKED SHRIKE. 

Lanius Schach Linnsus. 

DaeriptisM ^—^Length lo inches. Sexes alike. Forehead and a 
broad band through the eye black; ciown to the centre of the 
back clear pole grey moEging on the shoulders and rump into bright 
rufous; wings black with often a small white patch at the base of 
the outer flight-feathers; tail long and giaduat^ black and brown, 
the feathers tipped trith rufous; the whole of the lower plumage 
rufous, whitish in the centre of the abdomen. 

Iris dark brown; bill and legs black. 

A notdt at the tip of the upper mandible. 

J^e/d Idtittifitadan ,—Perches conspicuously in open oountiy; 
slender build with heavy head and Jong tail, conspicuous black 
mark through qre, grey hack with rufous edging, dark wings and 
tail and pale under parts ^lety distinctive; distinguish from Bay- 
backed Shrike by la^er si«; less black on fac^ and grey not 
maroon back, 

Dhtnbuii0n.—Lanius lehaih Isi a common and widely-distributed 
form of Shrike which occurs throughout India to China, and is 
divided into seseral races. Four of these ocoir within our area. 
The best-known is Z. r, trythrmotui, with pde grey upper parts and 
much rufous on the lower back and scapulae, which breeds in 
Turkestan, Gilgh, Kaslimir, the Outer Western Himalaya^ Nonh- 
w«t Frontier Province, Baltdibtan, Sind and the Funjaby and 
winters in Peninsular India. Z. r. ttepahnsis, with the upper parts 
dark bluish-slate and the rufous confined to the rijmp. breeds in 
Tibet, and is a common winter visitor to the Nepal Valley and 
the Outer Eastcui Himalayas. L. /. ttphremtm^ breeding in Sure 
and Lahul, and visiting Upper India in winter, is intermediate 
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belweeii those two nces. L, t. tsnkips, very similar to erythrmmt 
but with less rufous on the upper parts, is resident in Central and 
Southern India and Ceylon, breeding abundantly in the hiU mUj-es 
of the south-west The Tibetan and Ijihul races breed up to 
io,ooo to 12,000 feet, and the other races up to 7000 to Sooo feet 
A species of similar type^ but at once recognised by the bbek 
is the Bbclt-headcd Shrike {Laitius nasutHi) which JS found in 
some numbera throughout the north-eastern quarter of India from 
Kumaon down to Ni^ur and Vizagapaiam district, breeding localty 

in ports of this area, , r 

Habits, tU ,—^Tbis bird is a typical Strike, avoiding both for^ 
areas and desert, and preferring fairly open ground about edtivarton 
where a conspicuous perch on top of a bush or tree gives it a wew 
all around. The southern form, eanictp, is ap^rently strictly 
resident^ but the rioithem 
rates are largely ffljgranls, and 
ihetr ntoveinents remam id 
be worked out, the sitaatidu 
being obscured hy the foci 
that in some areiis a pnjpor- 
lion of individuals are residerit 
and winter where they breed- 
This Shrike has ihe ferocity 
and boldness which h a 
characteristic of the larger 
metnbeis of ihe genus- It 
sits up on ils perch inodonless, its large black eye watching 
the ground intently for moving life, cricket or mouse, grass- 
hopper or newly-fledgpd bird, and all alike succumb to the sudden 
dash and the strong-hooked beak. And its hunting never sto^, 
for even if its voracious appetite « satiefied h has the family 
habit Of maintainbg a "larder" in which the surplus proy is stuck 
on to thorns. It is this habit which has given to Shrikes the ^pular 
name of "Butcher-bird." StnaU birds and mammals, bunib!o^bce% 
grasshoppers, dragon-flies, beetles, buuerflics. and the bke may all 
be found Ermly lodged in a favourite treci oficii ^ht or ten of 
them together. On occasions, when feeding, the Shrike holds its 
food up in one foot after the fashion of a Paixot. 

The ordinary call-note is harsh and scolding, gertek-gtrlfk or 
iHkkjaleb, followed by a yapping The song is short 

and pleas.'int but not often heard, while the bird is sornettimg of 

a raioiic. -l r j 

The breeding season is somewhat irregular. Nests may be fo^d 

in diflerent areas from February to August, and probably more than 
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one IjTOod is taiswi ; but most nests wjH be found from April to 
July whatever the locality. 

The nest is a latge, massive cup, sometimes neat and wdi built, 
at other times a most disreputable sltuctuxe- It is composed of a 
medley of materials;, tw^gs, roots, bents, grass;, rags, and lumps of 
wool, and the lining consists of fine grass or wool and hair. It is 
placed in a tree or bush, preferably a thorny on^ at heights varying 
from 4 to 20 feet freun the ground. The nest of the 'llbetan race 
may, however, be found In small bushes;, only a foot from the 
gmund, but often there is not much choice of site in the barren 
bill-£ide$ where It breeds. 

The dutch consists of three to six eggs. 

In app^nce they are lypicaJ of the genus, broad heavy eggSj 
with little gioss. The ground-colour is a delicate greenisK- 

whitci in some eggs pale stone-colour or creamy; the markings 
consist of small specks and latger blotches of brown or reddish- 
brown, with secondary markings of neutral tint and dark grey. 
They are never very thickly distributed and generally tend to fonti 
a ZQtiG about the broad end. 

They measure about c-ga by 0-70 inches. 


THE COMMON WOOD-SHRIKE 

TiLPttitODORsrjs roNDiCERiAPfirs (Gtnelin). 
(PTiUie vli.p Fig+ 


Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. I'he whole upper 
plumage ashy brown, the fealheis of the wh^s edged paler; rail 
dark brown, the central pair of feathers tinged wiih ashy, the two 
outer pairs almost emirely white; a broad whitish streak over the 
eyci and a broad dark band below it; lower plumage ashy noJer 
down the centre* * 


bill dark horn; legs dark plumbeous- 


Iris yellowish-bfown* 
brown. 

—Common plains species; arboreat in 
twrties; a quiet grey bird with a pale eyebrow and a dart band 
through the eyi* nnd white outer featheis in ihe toil 

u Wood^hrike is supplied hv 

^ 'iny WttJe tree-hannSg bird 
with hab.^ of a Fly^tcher. '[‘he adult male of the typicJ race, 
found throughout the Western Ghats and recorded from pth« 
localities m the Pemnsuti, is glossy black above and white below 
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ra? 

with patches of whtte on the wingSp mmp^ and tall A second race 
with the lack brown instead of bLack^ is found 
throughout the Himalayas as far west as (very rarely) SieuLl 
F emales are brown nhore* 

Dtsfrtfiid/ia/i ,—The Wood'Shrifce is' found almost throughout 
liidia^ Euimaf Ceylon, Sianip and Animm, and is divided into mces. 
1'he typical rate is found from the base of the Himalayas to Cape 
Ccimorin, and on the cast to Burma i on the n^ost it is repbeed by 
JI /. fiaJ/ii/uf, 3 jalcr bird, which is found from the line of the 
River Indus tlirough the Punjab and Sind to about Kalka, Amhala, 
the Western United Provinces and Khandesh, It b a ricsidcnt 
species. 

ASrWr, ffc .—The Wood-Shrike is a very quiet, unobtrusive liLtle 
bird which is almost entirely arboreal^ hopping about the branches 
of trees and searching their stems and leaves for insects and their 
larvte. Ottasioimlly it descends lo the undergrowth and eien to 
the ground In its search for food, but this is unusual. It is 
generally met with in paitSj but in winter small parties collett and 
hunt in company, li Hies only from tree to tree and never leaves 
their vicinity^ ft avoids forests and haunts wayside trees and 
groves and hedgerows in cidtivationp coming freely also into 
gardens. ITie caJl^ndte is very sweet and distinctive but there 
appears to be no song. 

The breeding sijason lasts froEi February lo June, but most eggs 
will be found in March and April. The nest is a very beautiful 
structure, and rather small for the size of the bird. It is a broad, 
ahitilow cupv composed of fine heuts, fragments of hark and grass- 
stems, bound together with silky fibres and smeaTcd exteriorly 
with cobwebs, the whole being i^ry compact and neat. The 
interior h lined with wool and liya'tr- The nest is built in a small 
horizontal fork of a tree from 5 to 30 feet from the ground and is 
di/Gcult to see Until the bird Strays it+ 

I'he clutch consists of two or three eggs. They resemble the 
eggs of the true Shrikes and are broad, regular ovals, pf hoe texture, 
with very littk gloss. The ground-colour is cream, stone, or pate 
greenish-white, spotted and blotched with yellowish- and reddish^ 
brown; many of these markings are gathered into a conspicuous 
but iil'defiiied lone round the broad end, in which are intermingled 
clouds of pale and dingy purple. 

The eggs measure about 0-75 by 0-61 inches. 
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THE SCARLET MINIVET, 

Pericrocotxi^ $PEctoscrs (IjiitianiJ, 

Discrtp/i&fi .—Length g inches. Male: Upper plumage to the 
middle ba.ck and chin and throat glossy bfaek; remainder of body 
plumage scarlet; wing black with a very broad band of scarlet 
running through it^ and with large round scarlet spots on the later 
secondaries ; tail scarleti the central pair of feathers and the bases of 
the rest black. 

Female: Forehead yellow^ fading on to the crown; tipper plumage 
deep grey; rump and upper tail-eovctts olive-yellow; lower plucnage 
yellow; wings blackish-brown^ with a bread band of yellow running 
through them, and with round yellow spots on the later secondaries; 
central pair of tail-feather^ black; the next pair black with the 
end of the outer web yellow; remaining tail-feathers yellow with 
a black patch at their bases. 

Ids brown ; bill and legs black. 

The tail is long and very deeply graduated. 

species; purely arboreal; found in 
docks which immediately nttract attention by the scarlet and black 
ptuiiiagc of the males and the yellow and dark plumage of the females. 
The larger ske and oval spots on the secondaries distinguish h from 
the Short-hilled Mlnivet. 

Scarlet Mini vet has a wide distiibulion through 
the Himalayas, part of Feninsdlai India, Assam, and Burma to China 
and Hainan, as a resident species, though jt appears to move 
altitudinally according to seasoru It is divided into several rades^ 
of which two concern, us- The typical race is fouird throughout 
tlie Lower Himalayas, below about 6 &m feet from the Sutlej Valley 
eastwards. P. ffmiVwAtfr, with the central laiPfeathers largely re^ 
b found in Lower Bengal, Orissa, the CentraJ Provinces, and the 
Vizagapalan Gliats. 

Another similar species^ the Orange hlinivet 
JffXrftMfvs), is common and resident along the forests of the Western 
Ghats from Khatidesh to Cape ComoTin, occurring also in the 
Shevaroy Hills and Ceylon. It is found up to 6000 feeh In this 
the nude has the low^cr jiarts oiange-redL 

This Minivet keeps to well-wooded country, and is 
a purely arboreal species, never descending to the ground- Out of 
the breeding seasou it is found in small flocks whicl: travel through 
the tops of the trees searching for insects^ usually alone:, but some¬ 
times in company with other species of insectivorous birds. Like 
other Minivets, these birds Sit from tree to tree in foltow-mydeader 
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fashion, the and yelbw of the two seses glinting m the sunlighL 
while their t±eery pleasant cralJs still further enhance the pleasure of 
meeting with a flock- 

The bfiMKiing season of the Hiinalayari rate is from the end of 
April to early June;, 

The nest is a shallowj massive little cup composed of hne twigs^ 
roots and grasS'Stemsi, bound together oLtenorly with spiders' webs, 
and studded with lichens, mosses and scraps of bark. It is placed 
on a bough of a troe^ and is weU conoealedy appearing to be merely 
an excrescence of the wood. 

The dutch consists of two or tiiree egg^ These are moderately 
broad ovajs, fine in texture and with |jractically no gloss. The ground¬ 
colour is pale sea-green, and the markings consist of spots and blotches 
of dark brown and lavender* * 

They measure about 0-90 by 0.6 j inches. 


THE SHORT-BILLED MINI VET, 
Perjcjeocoius BitEViROSTRis (Vigors)* 

(PliUe Fig. S-) 

D£S£rffi/iOft ,—Length 7 inches. Male: Upper plumage to the 
tfiiddle back, chin and throat gloss)' black; rcmatoder of body 
plumage scarlet ; wing black with a broad band of scarlet running 
through it; central taibfeathers black; the next pair black with the 
greater partion of the outer web scarlet j the others all scarlet with 
a black patch at their bases. 

Female: Forehead greenish-yellow^ fading on to the crown; upper 
plumage light grey tinged wiih olive; rump and upper tail-coverts 
olive-yellow I lower surface yellow; wing blackish-brown with a broad 
band of yellow running through it; central tail-feathers bkek; the 
next pair yellow^ with some black on the inner webs; the others aJI 
yellow with a black patch at iheir bases. 

Iris dark brown; bUI and legs black. 

The tail is long and very deeply graduated. 

—Purely arborcat; found in flocks which 
utiract attention by the scarlet and black plumage of the males 
and the yellow and dark plumage of the females* Distinguished 
from the Scarlet Miniver by the smaller by the greater amount 
of black in ihe tail, and by the absence of the scarlet (in female 
yellow) round spots on ibe secondaries* 

Dtsinlf/fiti/n .—The Short-billed Minivet has a wide distribution 
through Northern India, As5an^ and Burena to Eastern China* It is 
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divided into nuces, of which wc ai^ contiemed with two. The typiail 
nice breeds between about 3&00 ^ind la^ooo feet all along the Wesicm 
Himalayas from Gilgil and Muiree to Nepal, moving in winter, Froni 
about November to the end of March, into the plains of the Punjab^ 
Rajputana, United Provinces, Central Provinces^ and T-ower Beogat 
From Sikkim eastwards to Assam and Northern Burma it is replaced 
by P. k aj^ms, which ts a more darkly-coloured bird in both seies. 

The Rosy Minrvet (P^ncrocofus roseus) in which the colours of 
the male are rose-pbk and hrown h found throughout the Lower 
Himalayas, as far west as Hazara, and also locally in the PeuirLSpta« 
—Except when actual Ey breeding the Short-billed 
Minivet is an essentially gregarious hird, living in family parties 
which join with others to form flocks that sometimes number as 
many as thirty or forty individuals. Those are strictly arborealp 
frequenting the tops of trees and not descending even to the 
undergrowth. They are, however, by no means shy, and feeding 
ill the trees or fiitting one by one across a patch of open the 
scarlet and black of the males and the yellow of the females is 
SQ eonspicuous and so attractive in the sunlight that the ShoEt-hiHed 
Mini vet is one of the best-known birds of the Himalayas and Northern 
India- There is somethl ng particu lady cheerful, too^ nljout the pleasant 
call, a Titdike chatter, swif-sitrtf-switi-fati'/f or nrisw^ef-swtff’-rwceft 
though the bird has no proper song. 

The breeding season lasts Ironi April to July. The nest is a 
shallow but massive little cup of fine twig^ bents and roots^ matted 
with cobwebs, and studded with lichens to resemble the twig on 
which it is placed- It is placed on a bough of a tree usually at 
a great height from the ground. 

The clutch consists of two to fouT eggs. They are moderately 
broad ovals of fine texture; the ground-colour is white tinged with 
cream or greenish^ and the markings consist of blotches and spots 
of brownish-rcd, with secondary markings of grey and neutral tinL 

Th^ egg measures about 0-75 hy odSo inches. 


THE LITTLE MINI VET. 

PuRicaOcoTUS PEkMOkJNUS (Linneeus). 

(Pbte V., Fig. s.) 

Length 6 inches- Males Entire upper surlace 
grey except the rump which is fiame - coloured; wings blackish- 
brown with a slight centra] paEth of flami^colour| tail long and 
deeply graduate^ blackish-brown, all but the central pair of 
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feathers hroadJy tipped with fbinc-CDlaiir; sides the head^ chin 
a ad throat blackish-grey; bteast flsime-colour, gradually paling into 
the white of the vent. 

FemaJe: Paler throughout; the whole lower plumage is white 
tinged with yellow. 

Iris brown | bill and legs black- 

ffc/d Plains bird; common in smnli parries, 

duttering about trees; small with long imlSi dnlt coiourcd with a 
conspicuous flame-coloured patch on the rump and wing, and in 
the also on the breasts 

—The Little Mint vet is found throughout India^ 
Ceylon and Bunna^ extending on the east to SLim and Cochi ei- 
China; it is divided into several races. This species is unusually 
susceptible to climatic and geographical influences^ In Sind and 
the Soulh’west Punjab it is a pale desert bird, /a/ffisfjuf. On 
the humid west coast from N’ortb Kanara to Tra^'ancorej ma/a- 
ffariots (with a black throat in the male) is as richly coloured as 
any tropical species. In Ceylon an island race^ P* /. cfjfhncfistSt 
approximates to another richly coloured race, P. tfil^rdf/s (with a 
grey throat) in the Duars^ Assam^and Burma* Whilsl in the greater 
part of India the typical form* itself strictly speaking an intermediate, 
connects these variation^ remaining unchanged through the immense 
area of the Peninsula from the Cauveiy to the Sutlej, and on the 
edges of thefr mnges grading into them. A strictly resident species. 

Another small species^ the While-beUied Mini vet {PenW^ttfus 
is found practically throughout India^ except the 
extreme north-west. The male is glossy black and white with a 
red rump and a beautiful rosy flush on the breast. 

Iliih^Sy Mr.—This Minivet is a plains bird, and only ascends 
those lesser ranges whose elevation and character cause them scarcely 
to dlfler rrom the plains. It is, like other Minivols,^ a purely arboreal 
species, frcqucniing trees in open but wdl-timbered cou nttyj particutarly 
in the neighbourhood of cultivation; forests it avoids. Except in the 
breeding season it goes about tn parties which flit giacebilly amongst 
the branches, uttering a tow, pleasant note and occasionally fluttering 
and hovering to reach those insects or their eggs and larva: which 
cannot be picked with ease from a perch on the twjgs> 

The breeding season of this species is very extended, lasting, 
according to lociity^ from March to September, earlier in the north 
than in Central India and the south. The nest is a very beautiful 
little structure, which ia almost impossible to find except by watching 
the birds, owing to its situation p size ojid character. It is a tiny 
shallow cup, about two inches in diameter and one inch in depth, and 
is built in a horizontal fotk or on a small bough of a tree usually at a 
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considerable height from the ground It is composed of very fine 
twigs oir gfiiss-stctiiSj wiili sometimes also a few feathers, caiefully 
bound together with cobwebs and coated with scraps of 
lichens and dead leaves, so that viewed from the ground ii is 
vittually imposstble to distinguish from an excrescence of the 
branch on which k is built; the cavity is sonaetimes lined with 
fine down and cobwebSp 

The normal clutch consists of three eggs. 

In shape the egg is a nUher blunt, broad ovatp fine in texture and 
without gloss. The ground-colour is a pale delicate greenish-white or 
creamy buff, and the marlzings consist of brownish-red specks, spots 
and blotches, always more niimcirous towards the large end where 
there is a tendency to form an irregular cap* 

They measure about 0*67 by 0*53 inches. 


THE BLACK^HEADED CUCKOO-SHRIKE 

Lalaoi: SYKESi Strickland. 

—Length 7 inches* Male: Entire head, neck^ and 
upper breast deep black; upper plumage dark grey; wings black, 
the smaller coverts and inner flight-feathers grey or margined with 
grey and white; tail blacky, the outer feathers broadly tipped with 
white, the central pair entirely ash-grey; lower breast ashy-grey 
fading into the white of the rest of the lower plumage, 

rcmale: upper plumage ashy^rey, most of the feathers faintly 
barred with paler and d^ker grey; wings dark sooty-brown, the 
smaller coverts and inner fiightTeathErrs grey or margined with grey 
and while; lak as in male; lower plumage w^hite, finely barred with 
black fringes to the feathers except towards the tail 
Iris brownish-red: bill and legs blacE 

The feathers are very stiSJ downy and loosely attachedr recall mg 
the plumage of Cuckoos and Doves. Tail graduated. 

jfiifid ale: Grey above, white below' with black 

head and neck and largely black wings and tail. Female: Ashy^grey 
with the lower parts barred black and white. An arboreal species 
found in small poriiea. In the breeding season remarkable for the 
whistling call, 

— Confined to India, Assam, and Ceylon, No 
races. Distrihuicd very generally throughout India esc^t north¬ 
west of a line through Bareilly, Sanibhar and Moucit Aboo. Occurs 
at all ele^'ations up to mcly yoc^o feeL Evidently a local migrant 
but the movements have not yet been worked out. 
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tirabcrcd open country rather llian in heavy forest^ and is very parfciaL 
to krge tr^ surrounding viilages or the avenues of large trees which 
line so many of the roads of India. It also enters gardens and 
orchards and feeds along hedgeiawsi It never descends to the 
ground. Except in the breeding season this species is usually found 
in smalj parties which fly from tree to tree, slowly and carefully 
c!taminlng the foliage for the insects and krvsc which form hs food. 
The search is continued from hough to bough until the tree has been 
thoroughly inspected when the flock flies off to another tr<?CL It is 
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Another species the Large Cuckoo-Shrike {Gr^uiala^ 
length to to ra inches^ is found throughout India, with the e:aceptia?i 
of the Punjab plain% Sind and desert Rajputana. The plumage is 
largely grey with mare or less grey barring on the white lower part s- 
It keeps to the tops of trees and attracts attention by iu loud, 
querulous and rather Parrot-like cry. 

—The Black^headed Cuckoo-Shrike is found in well- 
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iisuaUy a silmt bird, byl during the earlier part of tlie breeding 
season the male may frequently be heard repealing for minutes 
together his clear loud whistling notes# Each lime that be flies 
from tree to tree the song b repeated. The Oight b easy and somo 
what undulating and the strokes of the wing fairly rapid- 

The breeding season in the greater part of the bird's range is 
from June to Angusi^ bul in tho extreme south it is said to be 
son^ewhat earlier, in April and May. 

The n^t is a ^-ery shallow rather broad tup of slight constructinn. 
It is made of thin twigs and roots and the exterior is lightly covered 
with spiders^ webs. The situation chosen is on a branch of a tree^ 
either in a fork or at the junefroo of tlic bratich w^Ith the trunk, 
usually at a height of lo to 20 feet from the gtound^ 

The clutch consists of two or Ihrc* eggs. The egg is a raodemlely 
brood oval, rather blunt at both ends. Lhe shell is fine in texture 
and slightly glossy. The ground colour b pie greeniah-whitei 
thickly blotched and streaked throughout with rather pale brown. 
The markings tend to be most numerous towards the broad end- 
The egg measures about 0-85 by 0-65 inches^ 


THE ASHY SWALLOW-SHRIKE. 

Artamus fuscus Vieillct. 

—Length 7 Inches. Sexes alike- Entire body 
plumage dull ashy^ grey^ on the head and paler from the breast 
downwmndSt a blackish mark in front of the eye# Wings and toil 
deep blue-grey, the latter tipped with white; the longer upper taO- 
coverts white; the lower tail-coTeits whiiishj finely baired with ashy. 
Iris dark brown; bill dear pale blucp brownish at tip^ legs slate^ 
Bill curved, cowcal and pointed; tail short cuid square and the 
long wingR when closed reach to Us ei^d- 

—Social, found in flocks; a dull grey bird 
that IcMjks hke a large heavy Swallow, soaring continuously hilo the 
air from a jKrch and incessantly uttering a harsh cryp 

“This intciesttng bird is found in the whole of 
India east of a line drawn from about Simla to Godra in the Fanizh 
Mahals- It is a resident in the plains and foot-hills up to about 
2000 feet, and in summer ascends the Himalayas up to about 5000 
feeL It is also found in Ceylon and eastwards tlmough Burma 
towards Siam and Western China# There are no races- 

efc ,—The Swallow^hrike is a gregariotts bird, breeding 
in colonifS and spendinE its time in large flocks which feed and 
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nsst togcfther^ It spcciiili^d Tor the purpose of feeding oti the 
wingj ;u:id in the air looks Like a krge grey SwuElow^ though easily 
distinguished by the constantly uttered harsh cry and by the slow- 
saUing dight. The flocks settle in nows on some lofty bough or the 
top of a tall bamboo and thence sally into the air in pursuit of 
passing insects j they fly round in a wide circle^ though seldom for 
more ihan a minute or two at a tlme^ and then return to the perch 
where they huddle closely together- During the beat of the day 
they are quiescent, and they feed mostly in the early momings and 
late evenings, being partly crepuscular in their habits. They are 
very bold when breeding, and attack passing Crows and Hawks, and 
at limes even stoop at the climber who essays to take their nest 
They never visit the grouniL 



Fig. at—A»hy SwaUaw-Shrik*. (| tut ast} 


The breeding season is in April, May and June. The nest is 
usually placed on the top of broken projecting stumps of brancli«es 
or occasionally in hole^j u favourite site is in palm tree;^ on the 
bases of the leaves or the rough projections whence leaves have 
faUcn. The site is usually :jo to 40 feet from the ground. 

The nest is a shallow, loose cup of fine giass^j roots, fibres 
feathers and simiLir miscellaneous tnatcrialfp with, as a rule, no 
definite lining. The clutch consists of two to four eggs^ which 
rather resemble those of the Shrikes. In shape the egg is a rather 
narrow ovalp a good deal pointed towards one enth fine ifi tojeture 
and with a slight gloss* The groundK:olour varies froTn white to 
buffy-cream colour* The markings which tend to collect in a rone 
round the broad end consist of spots and clouds of reddishr-brown 
*Tnd deep purple-bTOwi\ with secondary markings of lavender and 
puqjlish-grey. 

In ske the eggs average about 0-95 by 0*65 inches. 
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THE KING^CROW. 

Dicrukus HACROCEACtfS Vieillcit, 

13 inches^ Lnciuding the tail 5 Inches Jong. 
Sexes alike. The whole plumage bhek, glossed with blue ; a small 
white spot sometimes present at the base of the bilL 

Iris red; bill and bhek- 

The taj] is bng and deeply forked^ the outer feathers curling 
slightly upwards at the endsu 

J^f/d —One of the commonest birds throughout 

India, perching on trees and tetegraph-wires; noisy and pugnacious; 
deep black with a long* gracefully-forked tail. 

common Black Drongo or King-Crow is a 
widely spread spiKics oceuning throughout Indkt and Ceylon and 
eastwards to China and Java- In this wide range it is divided into 
several sutHSpocie% based entirely on the variatior^s in size and 
relative lengths of wings and tails^ so that individual specimens arc 
not easily idenriiied. In India there is a progiessive diniinution in 
size as one travels southwards. The longesE-winged and Jargest- 
lailcd race, JD. jw. aMriffus^ is found throughout northern India from 
the Lower Himalayas roughly to the southern fringe of the Indo- 
Gangetic plain. All birds south of that area to Cape Comorin ntay 
be treated as one fotm^ D. m, ^fiinsulan% whilst the smallest race 
from Ceylon is known as jO- m, A resident species with 

some local migrations. Found from sca-level up to about 5000 feet. 

The much smaller and mote highly burnished Bronsusd Brango 
{C^ap/ta izma), and the heatily-buih Hair-crested Drongo {CAidm 
with an almost square tail and a tuA of Jong hairs 
spring!fig from the forehead share a somewliat simikr distribution 
along the Outer Himalayas, near the eastern border of the Central 
Frovinces and in South-west India. 

HCm —In the King-Crow wc have another of the most 
familiar birds of India, attracting attention by its gTaccful shape, its 
fearlessness and pugnacity, Its abundance, and the wideness of its 
distribution. This bird has no connection with the Himjly of 
Crows; it belongs to a very highly-speciaiised and distinct family, 
the Dkrtifidiz^ which appears to occupy a position between the 
Shrikes and the Birds of Paradise But its familiar name i$ due 
partly to its colour and partly to its extreme pugnacity and fear- 
l^ness in defence Of its ncst^ aLtacking all predaceous enemies* 
of which easily the most numerous is the Crow; it is a common 
sight to see a pair of these birds chasing a Crow through the air, 
stooping at and around it with a mastery of flight and power only 
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attained by the F-cUconsE, accomfunying the performance with a 
series of angry calls that attract the attention of the least observant; 
veHly it is King of the Crows^ who^ otherwise^ are a match for bird 
and mammat, even indading the arch-mamma] man. And if 
necessity arises it does not hesitate to attack EaglCi Falcon or 
Hawk with the same courage. 

But the King-Crow is not a mere bully: harmlejs spede* it 
does not molest, and it has long been noticed that a tree containing 



Kic% ij.—Kmff-Crtiw+ (i t^L ih^) 

a King-CroVs nest tismlly also contains the nest of a Golden 
Oriole, a Red Turtle-Dovcp or some other equally gentle bird, and 
it is difficult to r^tst the conclusion that these spedes recognise 
the fact that the presence of the King-Crow's nest above their heads 
is a guarantee of protecticjn from all ordinary marauders. 

Tile KingCrow is found in every type of country, though it 
certainly prefers the neighbourhood of open cultivation. Iis chief 
need is a vantage-point on which to perch, swaying and flicking its 
long tail, and watching ceaselessly for every insect that stirs in the 
air or on the ground- It seldom perches on huJldings^ but prefers a 
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biire dead bough at the summit of a tree or a telegraph wire. 0«e 
may travel for daj'S on an Indian railway and the King-Orows 
dotted along the wires will be one of the unchanging sights of the 
joumey. And from the chosen perch they are incessantly flying 
either to capture an inseel on the wing, returning to eat it on the 
perch, or down to the ground to settle there and eat some more 
sltiSfiish (juatry. Their whole build, however, precltides any 
progression on the ground or about the branches of a tree and their 
Dtovementa are entirely aerial. Herds of gracing cattle are generally 
accompanied by one or more of these birds which travel with them, 
perching on the back of one of the animals and hawking the 
grasshoppers disturbed by the pTOgress of the herd through the 
grass. The bird also attends ploughing ope rations^ perching on small 
bushes and clods of earth In the vicinity and watching for larvse 
espioscd in the furrows. At times the.King-Crow is somewhat of a 
pirate robbing Mynahs and Hoopoes as they search industriously for 
tasty morsels on the ground- The food consists entirely of insects, 
dragon-flies, cricket^ grasshoppers, moths; bugs; etc., and their larvae 

The call-notes are loud and cheerful though somewhat metallic 
in tone. The Punjabi names of Kaltheet and JCalhilkhi are 
onomatopoeic and fairly represent the more common calls, but it is 
impossible to represent the evident fury imported into the bird’s 
tones when it is driving an intruder from the vicinity of the ntwt. 
The song is short but not unpleasing. 

While undoubtedly in the main a resident species, the King-Crow 
is ceruinly migratory to some eatent; but, as is almost itievhable; 
With so abundant a species in which a large proportion of individuals 
are sedijtitary, Uic extent and meaning of these movemeuts U 
difficult to observe and has not yet been worked out. 

The breeding season extends from April to August. The rrest 
is a broad, shallow cup of tiny twigs and fine grass-stems and toots 
OMlly and strongly woven together and exteriorly bound round 
with a good deal of cobweb; some nests are lined with fine grass, 
horse-hair or roots. The side of the uest is thicker than the 
bottom through which the eggs are often visible against the sky. 
It is suspended in a horizontal fork of a trtte, for t he most part at a 
considerable height from the ground and a little way in from the 
extremity of the chosen bough. A second clutch of eggs is often 
laid in a nest that has been robbed- 

Three to five are laid, but the usual dutch consists of 

four. The egg is a rather Jong oval, somewhat pointed towards the 
smaller end; the shell is fine and rather fragile and usually without 
gloss. The coloration is very variable. Some nsggs are pure white 
and spotless; olhets arc while with fine black spots; while a third 
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type is pale salmcni-colaur spotted ^vith rich brownish red^ bladush- 
and pilrplish-broWE j ihOfS are infinite variations On ihtse types, 
but the markings are never very huge or densely di^ributed. 

The egg meft^ures about 1-05 by 0 75 inches. 


THE INDIAN GREY DRONGO. 

DiCHUttvs LOtiCJCAtroAtus JerdorL 

Dtscriplm ^—Length t5 Inches, Includitig tail 6 inches. Sexes 
alike. The whole upper plumage indigo with a high gloss; the 
lower plumage dark grey; a blackish jatch in front of the eye- 
Iris rcd^ bill and le^ black. 

Tail long, slender and widely forked at the end, the oitter feathers 
curling upwards. 

I^tid Idinfijication ^ — In the field appears black, with a long, 
slender forked tail, and h only distinguished from the King-Crow 
with difaculty, by the more slender biuld, unless close enough for 
the Lighter duller colour of the under parts to be recognisable^ 

I>istrTifu/wn *^—The Grey Drongois a very widely-spread species 
in Indias Eurma, Ceylon, and still fatther east,and has been divided 
into a number of races based on differences of measurements and the 
Comparative darkness or lightness of the plumage, but sererdt of 
these are probably unnecessary. Z?. /. i&wgicaudtthj^s is found, as a 
summer visitor from March to September, in the Western Hinnilayas 
from Harara to somewhere in Nepal where It gives pbee to 
Z which occurs through the Eastern Himalayas and 

Assam to the west and north of the Brahmaputra- /?. /- 
is found also as a winter visitor throughout the greater part of 
Continental and Peninsular India, avoiding Sind, Punjab, Gurerat 
and portions of Rajputaum It also reaches Ceylon in winter- 
The Grey Drongo is particubrly a hill specif for the most part 
breeding at altitudes between 4000 and 7000 feet, but also lower 
and up to 10,000 feet 

The While-bellied Drongo {I?i\rrBrtiF is widely dis¬ 

tributed and locally common throughout the greater part of Indtaj 
except in the Punjab, Sind, and Rajputaiu- Ihe browntsh-grey 
throat and breast and white belly distingmsh it easily from all 
other specie^ though it must be remembered that the young of 
the King-Crow have the lower abdomen largely marked with whitOp 
J/Mt, rf/r.—rhe Grey Drongo is typically a resident of well- 
wooded hills, preferring those of more open character to the 
neIghl>ourhoDd of dense forest It has the sime habits as the 
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Bkuzk Drdngo, p^irchitig on higb trete and hawking Insects in their 
vicinity* But as its favourite tree is ustutlly on the side of some 
aiToircsted naotintairi'slope it normally flies at greater beighis rrom 
the ground than its Black cousin^ and seldom descends nctua!]y lo 
the ground. It is a magnificent flier, ttirning and iwisiing with 
extreme speed and skill, and it has the pugnacity of the familyi 
hunting iarger birds from the vicinity of its nest with great courage. 
It is itsuatly found singly or in pairSp but the pairs do not object to 
the vicinity of others of their own species, and se^^eral birds often 
collect together to mob a common foe or to work some desiiahle 
feeding ground. During migration smaJI parties travel together. 

The Grey Drongo has much the same range of musical calls as 
the Black Drongo^ some harsh and scoldings others sweet and 
cheerful; a common call may be given as Jrangitrgtf or 

There is a short but pleasant song, and in addition the 
bird is something of a mimic. 

The food consists cntirdy of insects^ the majority of which are 
taken on the wing. A bird has been seen to settle by a bee-hive 
and deliberately pick up and eat the bees. 

The breeding season is in May and June. 

The nest is a strong shallow cupf placed in a hortzonta! fork of a 
tre?fi at any height from i a feet upward and often quite iiwiccesaible* 
It is built of flne grass^tems, slender twi^ and roots^ plastered with 
cobwebs and lichens and lined with lir>er grasses and hairs. The 
bottom of the nest is usually thin enough for the eggs to be visible 
through it against the sky* 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, fine in textore and without 
gloss There are two main types of colonition. The first is plukish- 
saJmon colour,, streaked, blotchedr and clouded with reddish-pink of 
a darker shade. In the other the ground-colour Is pale piiikisli-white 
boldly blotched and spottedt mostly in a zone round the broad end, 
with brownish-red and faint inky-purple. 

The egg measures about 0^95 by 0-74 inches. 


THE LARGE RACKET^TAILED DRONGO. 

D1.SSEMUIIUS FARADiSEt^s (Linn^eus). 

jyitmpticn ,—Length to end of central taihfeatbers 14 inches ; 
outer tail-feathers up to 13 inches extra. Sckcs alike* Entire 
plumage black, glossed with bice except on the inner webs of the 
wing-quills, throat and lower abdomen; some white spots under 
the wing. 
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Iris criiBS&n; bill und 1 ^ bbck 

An crest of long tmckle-likc plumes on the rorche^d falling 
backwards over the nape; the outer pair of Ifdl-ffiLthers greatly 
clongnted} the middle portion of the shaft webles^ the terminal four 
inches having the outer web very narrow and the inner web broad 
and twisted upwards; a tw'ist in the 
shaft reverses the position of these webs. 

A glossy black 
bird» immediately idcntined by the plumed 
crest and tJie extraordinary dcvelopmeni 
of the outer tail-feathers into rackets on 
the end of the wire-] ike shafts. 

Throughout the greater 
part of Iitdia, Burma^ and Ceylon to Stam 
and the Malay Peninsula. It has been 
divided Into a number of races dlftering 
in the $120 and quality of the crest and 
tail. We are concerned with two only. 

Z). grandis breeds along the Hiinalayas 
from Kumaon to Eastern Assam and 
through to Yunnan, from the plains up 
to 3000 and occasionally 4000 feetj it 
extends east of a line roughly from 
Kumaon to Mount Aboo southwards to 
Sambalpur, P^ipur and the northern 
reaches of the Godavari River* Z?* 
ma/a^anais, an altogether smaller bird, 
occupies the nest of India south of the 
above range. It is a resident species. 

This species must not be confused 
with the Lesser Racket-tailed Drongo 
{BArfa^a remifer) of the Eastern Hima¬ 
layas, Assam and Burma which has the pic, 33,_Uf^e Rackrt-taned 
rackets fully webbed on both sides* lacks Drangot Q taa. ifit) 
the crest and has the feathers of the 

forehead produced in a curious fiat pad over the base of the beak 
—This wonderful Drongo* knowri familiarly as the 
RhimraJj is a forest species, inhabiting by preference the densest 
and dampest of the Indian forests, though it is also found iu any 
H'clJ-wooded country and even comes into gardens. It appears to 
luve a special pajliality for bamboo jungle and is entirely arboreal 
in its habits- It U more sociable than other Drongos, often going 
about in parties of four and 6ve. These parties appear to wander 
a good deal in search of foodi flying from tree to tree, swooping at 
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insects on the wing or capturing them from the branches. The 
bird also hunts from a fiscd station rclurnling again mid again lo the 
same tree. Its food consists of a variety of inscclap irasps;^ beetle*, 
butterflies^ locusts and their larvse^ and it is accustomed to devour 
quantities of bees* 

The call is very sliiking^ beginning with a harsh chuckle and 
ending in a peculiar metallic creaking cry, expressed by the lullabies 
tie-rung^ It has in addition a number of musical calls and 
whistles and is justly celebrated as a very hne mimic^ imitating all 
the birds of the locality^ It makes a delightful pet, f^less and 
most amusing with its imitations of noises about the bouse and 
garden. 

The breeding season is from March to May, and, when nesting, 
the bird is accustomed to harry passing birds of pre)\ The nest 
is the usual cup-cradle of the Drongos^ slung in the fork of a small 
outside brmich of a tree, usually at a great hdght from the ground. 
It is composed of fine twigs and grass-stems well interlaced 
and firmly attached to the fork and strengthened with cobwebs; 
the outside is uanajly decorated with licheUp moss and scraps 
of bark. 

The clutch consists of three Or four eggs. They are rather Jong 
and pointed^ fine in tuitEUie and with little gloss. The ground¬ 
colour varies from white to rich cream, marked with blotches^ spots 
and specks of reddish-brown or purple and secondary markings of 
lavender and pale neutral tint. The markings tend to collect 
towards the broad end. 

The egg measures about 115 by o-B j inches. 


THE INDIAN GREAT REED-WARBLER. 

AcRtx:EFirALtlS STENTOitEifs (Hcmpn and lihm.), 

Dej^nfifien .—Length 7 inches^ Se^es alike. Upper plumage 
olive-brown j an indistinct fulvous buff line over the eyej wings 
and tail dark brown, washed with olive-brown j chin and throat 
creamy white; remainder of lower plumage fulvous buff, paler 
about the vent. 

In worn plumage the upper parts become much greyer and the 
lower parts whiter 

Iris yellow-brown; bill blackJsh-brown, base of lower mandible 
fleshydmd; legs steely plumbeous. 

The tail is somewhat graduated^ 

J’Te/J One of the largest of the Warblers. A dull 
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oRve-brown bird with fulvous uodcrr ports, chiefly rems^rkable in the 
band for the nch salmon-red mouth. Korniolly found in dense 
refrd-beds where it is very noisy. 

—This species is widely distributed from Egypt and 
Palestine through Western and Central Asia to Indidj Ceylon and 
Burma. Tt is divided into races, Indian birds belong to the race 
A. i. ^rNnrtesans which aJiso breeds in Transcaspis, Persia and 
Turicestan. In out area it is known to breed in suitable jheels in 
Sind, Baluchistan, North-west Frontier Province^ Kashrnir, the 
Punjab and the United Province^ and possibly also in Kbandesh 
and Bombay* It is largely niigratory and is found in winter m on 
passage throughout Indb* A smaJter and more richly coloured 
race, A. s. fftfndwnaAX is resident in Ceylon, 

Two smaller species {length 5 inches) Blyth's RcedAVarbEer 
{A^r&ce/Aaiu^ dam 4 f^rum)an^^ the Paddy-field 
a^ca/a) arc also very abundant winter visitors to all India. The 
former is a miniature of the Great Reed-Warbler though lacking the 
salmon-coloured mouth, but is Jess of a marah bird* being found 
skulking in cover everywhere except in hmvy forest The Paddy- 
field Wurbler is more russet-brown in ootour and is more constantly 
found by water in reed'beds or otlicr cover* With these two small 
Reed-Warblers Sykes^ Tree-Warbler {Nifffi/aij rama) is easily con¬ 
fused. It keeps to dryland but skulks in bushes and small trees 
and has a similar dicking note. The squarer tail with a paEcf 
edge to the outer iail-roathers Is distinctive. 

e/A — The Great Reed-Warbler is normally a bird ofdense 
reed-beds though it may be also found in any other thick cover 
over water, such as the rnangrove swamps along the tidal creeks 
of the Bombay and Sind coasts. In such places it is more often 
heard than Men. The call and alam note is a harsh fAtr^-A 
while the song is very distinctive, rrerer forgotten when once beard 
It is very loud atsd variable, hard and metallic for the most part, but 
also interspersed with pleasant bars. But the essential hufdcn of 
the refrain, constaxitly recurring, is the loud hirra Atirra htrmf 
Aami/ AartvA or pft/ pri/ pn'/iA which suddenly bursts out of a 
reed-bed with astonishing vehemence. It is to be heard everywhere 
in the lakes of the Kashmir Vale even amongst the hoijse43oats by 
the Dal Darwaza In Srinagar. The singer himself usually keeps out 
of sight, climbing about the reed stems and the heaps of debris a 
few inches above the surface of the n'ater. Although such a skulker 
the bird Is not particularly shy and allows a close approach, while at 
intervals it climbs to the tops of the reeds or even into neighbouring 
trees, singing a few bats of the song from such a vantage-point before 
returning to the shady depths of the retd-bedL The food consists 
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of the vjirious aqiiatio and insects, small snails and sTup and 
aquatic seeds to be found in such situaiions. 

On migration the Great Reed^Warbler may be found almost 
anywhere^ skulking in garden bushes^ hopping about in the 
boughs of trees- It is then silent^ save for the calhnote. 

The breeding season^ which is of course dependent on the 
growth of reeds, is from late May to August, most eggs being 
found in June and July, 

The nest is a very deep massive cup which is woven round the 
stems of four or five reeds usually at a height of about a feet above 
the water. The nest is built of coarse water grass^ shreds of leaves 
and bnik of the reeds^ the hbrous roots of water-piants and similar 
materials, and it is lined with finer naatcrlals of the same sorL 

The clutch varies from Ihree to six eggs^ but four is certainly the 
normal number. The egg is a moderately elongated oval with a hne 
shell but no gloss. The ground-colour varies from greenish- or 
bluish'white to creamy stone-colour. The markings consist of very 
hne stippling overlaid with fairly bold and weU-marked spots and 
blotches of greyish-black, bky-purple* olive-brown, yellowish-olive, 
and reddish-uraber-brown, with here and there pole underlying 
clouds of pale inky oolour* The markings are usually most dense 
towards the broad end^ and there is a great deal of variation, not all 
the above markings and colours nlwaj's appearing in one specimen. 

The egg measures about 0*90 by 060 inches. 


THE TAILOR-BIRD. 

Orti I OTOii us suTORius (Fetinani), 

(PIak Fi^. 6.) 

Length 5 inches. Seres alike. A rufous cap on 
the forehead; remainder of top and sides of head ashy-brownish 
shading off into the shining but sullied white of the entire lower 
surface; there Ua concealed dark spot on each aide of the neck, 
and the thighs are rufous; remainder of upper plumage yellowish- 
green, the concealed ports of the wings and tail brown. 

liis reddish-ydiow; bill dark horny, lower maiidihle pale ffesh 
colour; legs straw colour to pale fleshy-red. 

Bill rather long and sharp; in the breeding season the male 
acquires very long and pointed central tail feathers, two inches 
longer than in winter. 

fteld A familiar small garden bird of the plains, 
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green above^ white below with a rufous cap; carries the tail (which 
is long and pointed in sutniner, short and rounded in wkitei) erect 
over the back like a Wren; has a loud^ strident calL 

Diiiribution .—[n the Tailor-bird we again have a common bird, 
of wide distribution from India to China, which is divided into 
sevemJ races. The typical race, small^ with a large bill and no 
diffcience between the summer and winter plumage, is confined 
to Ceyton. The Indian race, O. s. guixra/a^ is larger, and in 
the breeding s^ison develops the long tail-fealherSp It is foLind 
ihroughoot the country except in the more extreme desert areas, 
and from about Eastern Bengal and the Duars it is replaced by a 
more richly coloured bird, s. faiia. Tbc Indian fonn occurs in 
the Outer Himalayas up to 4000 fect^ stragglers even ascending 
to 7000 feet, and in the southern ranges it also is foimd up to 
4000 feet. The Tailor-bird is a most strictly resident species, neither 
migrating nor moving about locally^ 

iladits^elt . — By name and repute the Tailor-bird is certainly one 
of the best-known birds of IiEdia, yet the number of people who can 
identify it by sight or sound or gtip"e any idea of its appearance is 
probably very small indeed. Like many famous persons, the Tailor- 
bird is insignihcant in appearance^ a small, rather gawky, green bird, 
with a pointed biil and a rufous crown, which climbs about in 
undergrowth and is mostly hidden from sight. It is a bird of 
gardejis and even vemndahsp of the outskirts of villages, of patches 
of low evergreen undergrowth- Forest and bare desert areas are 
alike abhorrent to it. Where man has settled and made his home 
there will the Tailor-bird be found. Although seldom seen by the 
unobservant it la not shy, but with endless activity hops about the 
bushes and creepers round a house, investigaling I lie flower-pots 
in the verandah and willingly feeding within a few feel of people, 
provided that they are not moving about. And as it goes it 
constantly utters the loud, discordant, strident cati, loud for so small 
a bird and unmistakable when known, which is a familmr sound in 
every garden though known to few as the note of tills species. 
W^hen the note is uttered the throat swells and reveals the concealed 
black spots on the sides of the neck. The head and tail are held 
stifily over the back after the manner of the English Wren* The 
flight is vciy curious; it seldom lasts for more than a yard or two 
from cover to cover, and the bird flies with obvious effort, the long 
tail flicking upwards over the back In a manner that can only seem 
a hindrance. The food consists entirely of insects. 

But all the fame of the Tailopbird is of course centred in its 
neat, and with the unfairness of t!ie world it undoubtedly receives 
alone in popular estimation the credit as an architect which should 
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be distributed amongst seiveral species. For certaitt of the Wren- 
Warblers build nests on esactlf the same principle as the Tailor^bird, 
and in addition build other beautiful types of nesr. which it does not. 

The nest itself is a deep^ soft cup of cotton-wool and down, with 
a slight lining of a few horse^halrs, and occasionally a few line grass- 
stems. For It the bird prepares an aerial cradle by sewing two or 
more Iffilves together, the nest being placed within the cavity so 
formed. There is a goi:>d deal of variety in the method of sewing 
the leaves together; two large ones maybe joined down their edges, 
several smaller leaves may be sewn together, or the nest may be 
slung between two or three leaves which ate sewn to it and not to 
each other. The sewing is done with threads of cobweb, silk from 
cocoonsj with woo! or cottons; the bird pierces a hole in the leaf 
with its sharp beak and draws the thread through, contriving in 
some manner to make a knot on the ontside sufficient to prevent 
the thread slipping back; CKcept that each stitch is made separately 
it would pass well for the work of human hands. It is frequently 
stated that dc^rd leaves are picked up and sewn to the side of the 
pest, but this is an error, and the explanation is simple- These 
leaves were g:fecn and fresh when the work began, but they are 
injured and die from the elfect of the stitches, and curling in the 
heat break loose from their parent stem. 

The nest is placed at all elevations, either in low bushes, in 
the hanging boughs of loquat and simitar trees, or high up in 
some lordly mango tree- The only essentTal condition is a tough 
laige type of leaf; but most nests will be found within 6 feet of 
the g^und. 

The principal breeding season is in hfay, June, and July, but 
occasional nests may be found in other months. The bird is very 
suspicious of interference, and readily deserts a half-built nest which 
has been found and looked at. 

Three to six eggs may be found, but the normal clutch is 
certainly three or four. They are rather long and pointed in sbapi^ 
very thin and delicate, and with but little gloss. Th^ fall into two 
t)pes of coloration, with the ground-colour either reddish-^white or 
[lale hluish-green; t he fonner is more com mom The markings 
consist of bold blotches or sometimes iil-dehiied clouds, mixed 
with speckles, spots, and dashes of red, reddish-brown, brown, black. 
Or puiphsh-black. llicse arc seldom dense In character and there 
is a tendency for the larger markings to collect towards the broad 
end of the egg- 

Thc eggs msisure about o^fi4 by 0*4 & inches^ 
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THE FA NT A IWARBLER. 

ClSTlCOLA JUNCIBIS (RiiEnesque}. 

—Length 4 inchts^ Sexes alike- Wlntec pluniage;— 
The whole upper plumoge^ Soeluding the wings^ dark blacklsli brown, 
the fianhers broadly edged with fulvous; rump plain rufous; a broad 
eyebrow^ the sides of the faee, except for the brownish ear-covens, 
and the whole lower plumage bufly white, beeoming buff on the 
breast and liaoks) tail dark brown, central fealbefs edged with 
fulvous and remainder with white dps and a black subterinlnaJ bar* 

The male in sunimer has the top of the head and neck plain 
brown and the tail a quarter of an inch shorter with rufous patches 
above the black bar. 

Iris yeliow-brown; bill fleshy* darker along the top; legs Beshy. 

The tail is rounded and expands into a perfect fan. 



Jw/i/ Plains species; a minutej streaked black 

and brown bird, wkh pale under parts, found in thick herbage; 
skulks until disturbed* then has a curious mounting Bight bi the 
airj accompanied by a bud clicking note- 

The FanlailAVajhler has an immense range in 
Southern Europe* Africa* and Asia, and is divided into several mces. 
Only one* however, C,j\ fttrst/anif is found within our arca^ It occurs 
throughout practically the whole of India from the North-west 
Frontier Prert ince and Sindt but not Baluchistan* to Assam, Burma* 
Siam, and Yunnan. It occurs here and there in the various hill 
ranges up to about 6000 feel, but is, properly speaking* a plains 
hiri In the main resident, It is also locally migratory. 

The Fantall-Warbl^ is typically a bird of low, thick 
cover in wide open spaces, and it Ls found therefore in slretch*^ of 
grassland* in patches of reeds and tamarisk thickets* or the raised 
grassy bunds of rice culilvatioti. fn such cover it skulks and is 
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very retiring^ seldom elimbmg above the steins, and would not come 
to notice save for its curious habits of When disturbed 

the bird jerks itself high bitn the air, and after flying some distance 
falls headlong again into cover. During the breeding season the 
male soars in the uh in a most erratic fashion^ rising and falling in 
jerks but keeping roughly above the area of which the centre is the 
nest fiXti and toward this he falls very quickly at intervals as if 
intending to settle; just^ however, as he nears the ground he shoots 
up into the air again and resumes his soaring jerks. All the time 
he utters a crcakingj clicking note which rises to its climax as each 
aerial jerk reaches ils highest pointy comciding with it. When feeding 
young the parent approaches the nest in somewhat similar fashion, 
flying well up in the air though not to the height of the male's 
display; as it comes it utters a note which is softer and more 
level in tone than the di^tay song, but the whole approach mtber 
resembles the above display and may easily be mistaken for it. The 
young in the nest when disturbed utter a menacing, hissing note- 

The breeding season lasts hotn April to Ootoberj but is connected 
with the rains, the birds never breeding when the Wpcather is dry. 

The nest is built in a tuFt of green grass near lo the ground, 
and is a very delicate and beautiful aflkir, being composed of 
white cobwebs with a lining of vegetable down, the green blades 
of growing grass being incorporated in the sides of the structure* 
In shape it may be oval whh the entrance n^r the top, a long deep 
pur^e narrowing towards the top, or a cup with a canopy woven over it 

The clutch varies from three lo seven eggs, but five la the 
usual number. 

The eggs are rather short ovals in shape^ fine and delicate in 
Texture with a fair amount of gloss^ They are pure white, faintly 
tinged with blue, or even very occasionally a definite pale blue, 
finely spotted and speckled with reddish-brown; there is a lendency 
for these markings to collect into a cap or 20ne. 

In size the egg averages about 0-59 by 0-46 inches. 


Tf^E RUFOUS-FRONTED WRENAVARBLER 
FfiANKM?iiA tfUCUA^jANt ^Blyth). 

(Plate ii., Fig. t,} 

Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
including the wings reddish-brown, brighter on the head; a mark 
over the eye and the whole lower plumuge Tshlic, sullied with fulvous 
on the sides of the head and towards the lail. Tail browiii rather 
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long and gradtialed;, all except the central pair of feathers tipped 
with white preceded by a dark spot. 

In winter the tail Ls half an inch longer. 

Tri.^ reddish-yellow I bin brown^ lower mandibk^ pale fleshy; legs 
pale fleshy-brown. 

U'he Wren Warblers of the genus FrafiMma have twelve tail- 
feathers^ which readily distinguishes them from the genus Frinia 
with ten taibreath^. 

FtWJ A small plains bird found in scrubby 

bushes in open arid country] brown above with a reddish crown 
and whitish belowp a long full tall edged with white. Wren-Warblers 
of the genus FranM/ttiS are found in parries^ while those of the 
genus Prinia ate found usually singly or in pairs. 

Disfriifuihn .—A purely lodian fortu. ft occurs in the plains ol 
the whole of the north-west comer of India* from the Kdrth-west 
Frontier Province and the Upper Punjab through the United 
Provinces, Sind* imd Rajputana down to the Central Provinces* 
the Deccan* and ^^"esLem Bengal and Behar as far as Kancbi and 
Hazaribagh. A purely resident species. 

Ifabiti^ —This quaint little bird avoids dantp and weTb 
timbered locahties, and is, by preference* a bird of semi-desert 
IcHzalitieg. Tt 15 in its element in the bare sandy plains of the 
Lower Punjab^ Sind, and Rajpulana* where the most conspicuous 
vegetation is the wild Cniper, whose tight thorny bushes rise in little 
mounds all over miles of open country. Here this W'aibler is 
abundant* atid one of the most noticeable birds, living in energetic 
little troops which are always on the move, creeping bi and out of 
die bushes and running lUte mice on the ground at their base. 
It is also addicted to dry* stony hills with low-bush jungle* and 
ventures into the lighier crops such as cotton and mustard. 
During tho breeding season its very- cheerful little song is a 
marked feature of the plains that it inl^bits. 

The breeding season extends from March to September, and 
probably two broods nre reared 

The nest is usually an oval domed structure, with the entrance 
near the top at one side. It is built of fine grass-stemB and tow 4 ike 
vegetable ftbres* and the egg cavity is softly lined with vegetable 
down mid a felt-like substance formed of dry portions of the ber 
bush, A few nests are cup-ahaped or purse-like and suspended. 
The site chosen is generally very close to the ground, a matter of 
inches, but it may be occasionally 3 or 4 feet aboi'U it- It is built 
in bushes, a favourite situation being either a low dose caper bush, 
or in n heap of dead thorn loppings overgrown with grass. The 
clutch varies from three to six eggs, but the usual number is five* 
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The egg b n moderately broad qvai^ ihe Ghell very delknic and 
fine vlth Q fair glo5& I'he ground-colour is ^hitep slightly tinged 
whh greyish or greenish ; it b thiddy and Bnely speckled all over 
with somewhat ding}-- or purplish-red, nnd there ig a gjight tendency 
for the markings to collect towards the bmad end. 

The average measuremem h o-da by 0*48 inches. 


FRANKLIN^S WREN-WARBLER. 

Frankunia gracilis (Franklin). 

Desm/ti/fft .—Length 4 inches. Sexes alike. Summer plumage; 
Upper plumage dark ashy-greyp ihe wings and taS washed with 
brown; lower plumage white, a broad ashy band across the breast 
and the danks washed with ashy. 

Winler plumage: An indistinct white streak over the eye; upper 
plumage brown* the wings and upper tail-coverts washed with 
chestnut-brown* the tail washed with gre)'j whole lower plumage 
while, washed with grey and fulvous. In winter plumage the tail is 
lialfan inch longer and the indisLinct spots towards the ends of the 
tail-feathers arc more pronounced. 

Iris brownish-yellow I eye-rims orange; bill dark brownish^lack; 
legs yellowish-orange^ claws dark homy* 

Tail sharply graduated, of twelve feathers. 

Me/d —A small bird with a longish tail found in 

partis in low open scrub. Summer plumage oghy-giey above, white 
below with "a broad aghy bond across the breast. Winter plumage 
warm brown above, sullied white below with no breast band, the 
iwo plumages so difEi^nt that they would never be taken for the 
same bird. 

C^Ion, India, Assam^ Burma to Tena^^rimp 
Siam, Annami and Laos^ Found throughout India except the 
Punjab Ploir^ North-west Frontier Province, Sind, and desert 
Rajputana. Occurs up to about 4000 feel* both in the Himalayas 
and in the ranges of the Peninsula. A strictly resident species of 
which no races have yet been recognised. 

Ifa^ifs, f/r.—Franklin*s Wren- VVarb!er Isa bird of aB ilie more open 
tyjjes of country. By preference it ig found in open sciub-jungk 
where low bushes grow amidst coarse gragg and scattered smalt treeg^ 
but it is also met m\h in hedgerows, fairly light forest* in cultivation 
broken by patches of cover and even in teed-beda and mangrove 
swamps. In such localities it is met ^lith in small parties which 
lead a life of great activity, hunting incessantly for insects b the 


THE LESSER WHITETHROAT iS» 

grass and bushfis or miming on the ground at ibeir bas«. It seldom 
ventures into trees at any height above the ground. It is a 
poor flier, proceeding by curious little jerky flights, the tail jeiking 
awkwardly as it goes. There is a feeble little twittering song. 

The main breeding season is in the mins from July to September, 
but in the hills the birds are said to breed earlier tom about April 
to June. 

The nest is a small cup of fine dty grass and Timetable fibres, 
felted here and there on the outside with small lumps of woolly 
vegetable down. It is carefully sewn with cobwebs, silk from 
coccoons or wool into one or two leaves which often completely 
envelop it, leaving no part visible;. It thus closely resembles the 
nest of the TaUorJiltd but as compared with that species the 
rituation chosen is normally closer to the at a height of a 

or 4 feet, and more nests are sewn to a single leaf only. 

The dutch consists of three or four eggs, the latter being nsviaL 
The eggs vary considerably. They are typkally rather slender ovals, 
a good deal compiessed towards one end j the shell is exquisitely 
fine and glossy. The colour varies &om pure white or pure bnghi 
blue, unspotted, to almost any shade of pinky-white, pale gtey-grren 
m greenish-blue, specked all over or in a zone or cap at the broader 
end with risildiah-brawiid 

Th<; egg iftisisurts about 0-5® ^ 4 ^ inthesv 


the lesser whitetmroat. 

SVLVIA cukRtJCA (Linnsus). 

(Plans b., Fig. ».) 

Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
earthy-brown, the whole top of the head contrasting brownish-grey j 
a broad band through the eye dark brown j wings dart brown, edged 
paler j uil dark brown^ a portion of the outer feathers white; 
the whole lower plumage greyish-white. 

Iris yellow-brown; bill dusky, lower base slaty horn; legs 

** /fr/(f Brown above, dirty white below, with a 

darkish cap and a white edge lo the tail; a very quiet, shy bird 
which creeps about in trees and is particularly partial lo acacias. 

Z)«M'i»r/«w^The Lesser Whiielhroat is a widcly-disuibuted 
breeding species in Europe and Northern Asia, migrating southwards 
to Africa and Southern Asia in winter. There ate several race^ of 
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which we are concemed with two. S. e. i/y/Ai diflers from the trpical 
European form in having the second prSinafy always shorter than 
the siith, usually between it and the seventh in length. It breeds 
in Siberia and Manchuria, and is a very abundant winter visitor to 
the plains of India, extending on the south to Ceyion, and on the 
east to Behar and Western Bengal. S. f. mittitfa dilfers from 5 . f. 
biythi in its sRialler sizeand considerably paler upper partIt breeds 
in Transcaspia and Eastern Turkestan, and in winter appears in 
North-weslem India in the North-west Frontier Proviiicep Punjabi 
Sind, and Rajputana, Both races, therefoTe, are to be found on the 
nrae ground in Norih-westem India, and the identification of some 
individuals is a matter of didiciilty. Both races commence to 
arrive about September and leave about April, though hlythi stays 
a little later than futnuia. The typical race does not occur in 
India. A darker allied species, Hume*s VVhitethroat 
which breeds in Kashmir and winters in Southern India is easily 
confused with these two races. 

The Orphean Warbler h^rttnsii) is a winter visitor to 

the greater part of India except the extreme north-east It breeds 
in Baluchistan and the North-west Frontier Province. Of the habits 
and general appearance of the Whiiethroats it is larger with a marked 
cap, grey in femaJes and black in males. 

Ifabitj, tie .—-Both the races of Lesser fVhiielhroat ihat arrive in 
India are very similar in their habits in winter? they spend their 
time creeping about in small bushes and trees looking for insects 
and caterpillars, and are very silent except for an occasional i<uk 
note. W hile hbytAi^ however, living in any type of country except 
deep forest, prefers tree^ and more especially the various specif of 
acacia, with whose pollen its head is ofiei stained yellow, mmit/a 
is usually found in the low-stunted bushes and scanty tree growth 
of semi-desert country. 

The breeding habits of both races are very similar in their 
respective ranges, where they lay about May and June. Tlie 
nests are neat but rather fragile cups of graK and rnoots, lined 
with horsehair or fine grass^stems? they are built in bushes within 
a few feet of the ground. 

The clutch consists of four to six eggs; these are rather broad 
ovals, creamy-white in colour, rather boldly but sparingiy marked 
with sepia-brown and grey. 

They measure about o-66 by 0-5 inches. 


THE CHIFFCHAKF 




THE CHIFFCHAFF. 

FKVLUKCOI’US COLLVBtTA (Vicillot), 

(PlAte Fig* 3.) 

—Length 5 inchds. Stxes alike. Upper plumage 
browOf faintly tinged with green j a distinct buff line over the eye, 
with a darker line through the eye; wings and tail dark brown, finely 
edged with olive-yellow; lower plumage buff, darker on the breast 
and flanks; wing-lining primrose-yellow. 

Iris dark brown; bill dusky brown; legs brownish-black. 
fiWd Idtniificaihn. —A very small brown bird, with pale bulT 
under parts and a buff line over the eye, which creeps about in 
trees and in herbage near water, often in stii-ail parties, uttering a 
plaintive note. 

The Chiffehaffis very widely distributed throughout 
Europe, Africa, and Asia in a niiniber of races. The typical form does 
not occur in our area, but two others are found as winter visitors. 
P, e. sindifintti breeds in L-idakh and Central Ash and is a somewhat 
local winter visitor to the North-west Frontier Province, Punjab, 
Sind, United Provinces, and Rajputana. The Siberian Chiffehafl; 
/* e. iristis, which breeds in Northern Asia, is found from about 
September to the end of April in India, over the whole of the 
northern and central plains as far south as Bombay and Orissa, 
often in great numbers. In freshly mO'Ulted plumage it can be 
distinguished from /*. c. stiidianus by the tinge of green in the 
.^upper plumage, and from the typical English Chiffchaff by the 
absence of yellow in the low'er plumage. 

Habits., r/c.—There are in the Indian Empire about thirty forms 
of the genus Pkylkstapus, which includes the well-known English 
Chiffchaff and Willow-Wren. Their distribution is very variable, but 
as far os India is concerned, it may be stated that none breed 
anywhere in the country esmept in the Himalayas and on the higher 
ranges on the frontiers of Afghanistan and Baluchistan, and there is 
no part of India where several forms may not be met with either as 
passage migrants or as winter visitors. Their identification is a 
matter of great difficulty, based on minor points of sire and wing 
formula and slight diflerences of plumage, which in practically every 
case ring the changes on greens, browns, and yellows; though in 
the field this is assisted by slight differences in habits and voice. 

The Siberian Chiffchaff is a very common winter visitor to 
Konhem India wherever trees in leaf or cultivation exist. It is 
met with both singly and in small parties, vfhich search for insects 
up in the trees^ in hedges or in various crops. It is particularly 
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fond of coLton fields lucerne^ t:inmrisk, and iLC4cin3i and it has a 
chiLra^ctcnstic bAblt, seldom shAxed by others of the genus^ of hunting 
in rccd-beds and other Tegctattoii bw ovtir water* The caU-note is 
a verj^ piaintiire Pass^tge migrants in Marcti on their way 

north freely sing a typical song, hke that so 

well known in England^ 

F, r* stndia/iui breeds in Ladakh from May to July. 

The nest b a large structure of dry grass and bents^ domed 
with the entrance at one sidej it is profusely lined with feathers on 
a layer of fine vegetable down. 

The usual dutch consists of fotir eggs- They are rather broad 
ovalSt very fiagile with a slight gloss; the colour is while* s|M3tted 
with chestnut-red* chiefly towards the broad end- 

The average stKe is 0-65 by 0-4 B inches. 


THE YELLOW- 13 ROWED WARBLER, 
Phylloscopus isoftSATUS (Blyth). 

—Length 4 inchegL Sexes alike. Uppier plumage 
dull olive-green, w'ith obscure traces of a pale streak down the crown; 
abroad bulfy-white line ov^ the eyej sides of the face mottled with 
buffy-wJiite ^ wings and tail dark brown edged with greenish, two 
buffy-white wing-liars, the upper rather obscure; entire lower plumage 
sullied white< 

Iris dark brown j bill dark brown, base of lower mandible 
yellowish; legs greytsh-browri. 

FfM —This is another of the minute green or 

brown birds which hunt for insects in the foliage of trees* and are 
only to be diacrimiriated with much practice and knowledge both in 
the hdd and in the cabincL The p^eenish Colour, dirty white below* 
the double wing-bar and the caibnote are guides to the 

identity of this particular spedes^ 

Breeds throughout a large portion of Siberia and 
Central Asia, migrating southwards in winter. It is divided into 
three races. The typical form breeda in Siberia, migrates through 
the greater part of Asia and winters in Bengal, Assam, Burma, and 
eastwards to Southern China. F AwamV; differing in the brighter 
olive green of the upper pans, breeds in the AVesiem Himalayas 
between 700a and iJ,ooo feet, and in Turkestan* TianShan and 
Afghanistan. Starting at the end of August it spreads in winter 
tlirougb India southwards to Travancore and eastwards to Western 
Bengal and Orissa, but curiously enough avoids Sind, The 


the GEEENESH VVILLOW.WREN ifg 

T^urn migratioit ijikes pld.ce about April > P- f. JuandtUU found tti 
Bengal and Lower Assam has the head darlmr than m the other 
races. 

Mahiis, tk .—In India the Ycliow-browed Warbler is always 
solitary and spends its lime in the boujjlis of trees searching for 
Ursects and uttering as it goes a note which is best described by the 
syllables or ihi-yipt rather sibilant and plaintive. In the 

breeding season the only song is a loudi double chirp uttered by the 
mnloj really only an elabotaltoii of the above note. 

It Las a trick of nervously flirting its wings as it feeds and moves 
about the boughs. This species in winter seldom comes do^ low 
near the ground, nor is it found in bushes by water like the Siberian 
ChifTchafl'. 

The breeding season in the Western Himalayas is in May and 
June. The nest is built on the ground on some sloping bank or 
ravine^ide, cither in Open ground or at the edge of forest. It is a 
rather large globular structure, with the entrance at one aide. ITie 
materials consist of rather coarse grass, with an inner lining of fine 
grass roots or bairi feaiheis are not used. 

Three to five eggs are laid, but the usual clutch is four. The 
egg is a broad oval slightly oompressed towards one end, fine in 
texture with very' little gloss. In colour it is pure white, sprckled 
and spotted with reddish-brown or purple^ the markings tending to 
form a cap or zone round the broad end. 

The egg measures about 0-56 by 0-44 inches. 


the greenish WILLOW-WREN. 

Phvluoscopus hiijous Blyth. 

Deuripthn ^—length 5 inches, Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
bright yellowish^green, the concealed portions of the wings and 
tail dark brown; two pale yellow wing-bars, the upper very indifitinet, 
and both tending to disappear in worn plumage; a broad yellow 
streak above the eye with a darker line beiovi it; lower plumage 
bright priinrase-yellow^ 

Iris dark brown; bill brown, lower mandible fleshy; legs 
greyish'bro^fiF 

Field A/fn/i/ffff/Kw.—Bright green above, prirarose-yellow below, 
with one or two yellow wing-hars, and a yellow eyfrstreak; a quiet, 
undeoumstrative species creeping about in the foliage of trees. 

Dittribulioit, —Breeds from the Baltic Provinces of Russia through 
Central Russia to Siberia and the greater part of Northern and 
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Central Asia* It is divided into several races, of which we are 
concerned with two. The typical race breeds in the Caucasus^ 
rranscaspia, Bokhara, and Persia, and winters in India, being found 
Ihroughom the whole counlqr «asi to Calcutia and south to Ceylon. 
JK n. viri/taHus, a duller race in plumage, breeds in Russia, Western 
Siberia, Norlhcm Tutkesttn. and the Himalayas. In winter it 
moves south to India and Ceylon- In India it is found practically 
throughout the country except in the dry area of the Southern 
Punjab, Sind, and Western Rajputana. 

Jfadiii, r/ir.—This Willow-Wren spends its whole time in the 
wieiter in creeping about the foliage of trees collecting insects and 
their larvae and eggs; it is more silent than most of the other common 
S|^i^. During the spring and autumn passage it often swarms in 
North-western India, every tree containing one or more individuals. 

In the Himalaya it breeds from May to July, The nest is a 
large, untidy ball of grass and moss, mixed sometimes with a few 
roots and dead leaver the cavity being lined with wool and hair. 
The entrance is on one side. It is always placed on steep ground, 
etthcr in the open or amongst scrub and herbage. 

Four eggs are laid, pure white, very ftagile and soft in texture 
TTith pfacticaJIy no gjoss^ 

They ^bout ot*-6 by 0*4^ incheSr 


THE LARGE CROWNED WILLOW-WREN, 
Phvlloscoi-us occiniTALts (Biyih). 

(Plats )t,| Fig, 4.) 


Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
olive-gr^n, the crown of the head darker and with a broad ineEuI^ 
streak down the centre; a well-delined yellowish line above the eye 
and a dark line through it; concealed portions of the wings and tail 
dark brown ; two yellowish vring-bar^ the upper less distinct, and both 
tending to disappear in worn plumage; lower plumage white suffused 
With pale yellow. 

Iris dark brown; bill brown, lower mandible yellow- Ws 
greyish-brown, ’ ^ 

Jle/d com non breeding Willow-Wren of the 

Western Himalayan stations; green above, white below, with a 
marked cye^treak and a pale streak on the top of the head • rather 
bold and noisy in demeanour. ’ 

J}istnMUn.~A purely Asiallc Willow-Wren, divided into two 
races, of which we are concerned only with the typical form. This 


THE GREY-HEADED FLYCATCHER-WARBLER 




breeds very commonly in Tnrk&stanp A%tianistan, and the Western 
Himalayas as far cast as Nepal In the Western Himalayas it breeds 
at elevations between 65ooand 9000 feet, being the common breed¬ 
ing Willow-Wren of all the hill stations. In winter it migrates 
through the whole of India {eicepi Sind), extending to Travancore^ 
Orissa and Bengal 

This WLIlow-Wren spends most of its time Id trees 
when in the plains, but in the hyis it feeds a good deal in bushes 
where it wanders with the mbeed hunting parties of small insectivorous 
birds. Its call-note is a loud sharp or 

When breeding it has a loud and pleasant song, and at that season 
is much addicted to Billing its wings; then too the males become 
very combative and quarrelsome. 

In the Mlmalayas the breeding season is in May, June, and July, 
The nest is placed in holes, either amongst the roots of trees^ in 
banks and walls, or even under the eaves of houses. It varies in 
shape according to the droumslanoes of the hoICj being either a 
well-made domed structure or a mere pad* and is composed ohieHy 
of moss ^ hair and wool are sometimes added as a lining. 

Four to six Cj^s are laid] they arc rather elongated ovals, often 
sharply pointed at the smaller end, fine in texture and pure white 
with a slight gloss. 

They measure aboat 0-65 by O' ja inches. 


THE GREY-HEADED FLYCATCHER-WARBLER, 
Seicercus jtANTROSCHiSTOS (Gray). 

JDftaiption .—Length 4 inches. Sexes alike. Top and aides of 
the head and neck and the upper hack pale ashy-brown; a paler 
streak down the centre of the crown and another above the eye; 
lemainder of upper plumage ycllowish-green, the concealed portions 
of the wings and tail brown, the two outer jkiii 5 of talhfeiiihers while 
on the inner webs; the whole lower plumage bright yellow. 

Iris dark brownj bill dark browrij lower mandible yellowy legs 
qlivc-brown; soles yellow. 

—Abundant Himalayan form, of the Willow- 
Wren type in appearance; upper parts grey and green, with pale 
stripes on the head,, tower parts bright yellow; white outer tail- 
feathers conspicuous. Noisy and bold in trees and undergrowth. 

—A Himalayan species, extending from the hills of 
the North-west Frontier Province on the west into Assam and the 
Chin Hills in the cast. It is divided into Eastern and Western races 
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which TRcet about Nepal. The Eastern race is the typical one, while 
the W estetTi race, x. a/^asufitm/ttir-ft^ isconsidciabty paler through¬ 
out, especially about the head. It breeds as a rule between 3500 
and 6000 feet, and while some birds winter iij this zone the majority 
move lower, and numbers of the Western race penetrate into the 
plains in portions of the Punjab and United Frovinc& 

Another common ^ies in this genus is the Black-browed 
Flycatcher-VVarbler [Stiurtus in which the lateral bands on 

the head are blackish. A marked yellow ring round the eyc; It is 
found tiuoughout the Himalayas as far west as DharmsaJa. 

HabitSy ^/(v This pretty little Warbler is a very familiar species 
about the Himalayiin hill stations. It is found in al I types of wooded 
hills, coming freely also into cultivation and gardens. Except when 
nesting it is purely mboreal and it hunts incessantly for insects through 
the leaves and twigs of trees and bushes, both singly and in the 
mixed hunting parties. Its song is a loud and rather morotonous, 
though not umpleasing, trill of several notes, which is one of the 
most familiar sounds of the Lower Himalayas. The call-note is a 
rather plaintive/nV/^nVf or tyet-tytt. 

The breeding season lasts from March to June in the Western 
Himalayas and from April (0 August in the 

The nest is a large, glnbuTar-domed structurei with a rather large 
entrance high on one side- It is composed cUedy of moss with 
which ate inijccd dry leaves and grasses and other misccllanceus 
rubbish. The cavity is thickly lined with hair and wnol In the 
Western race, and more sparingly with vcgelable downs and roots in 
the Eastern race. The nest is iisu-illy placed on a grassy hank at 
the foot of a bush and is well concealed and difficult to find unless 
the bird is writched to iL 

Three to five eggs are laid, but thu normal clutch consists of 
four egga. The egg is a moderately broad ovai, of fine texture, with 
a Ciir amount; of gloss. The colour is pure white. 

The egg measures about o-6o by 0-5 inches. 


THE BROWN HILL-WARBLER. 

Suva CdimGEiiA Hodgson. 

(Plate i*.. Fig. A) 

Length 7 inches, including tail of 4 inches Sexes 
alike Winter plumage! Upper surface fulvous-brawn, streaked 
with black except on the rump; wings hrowo, edged with rufons- 
tail long and graduated, brown, obsoletely cross rayed, the feather^ 
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with indisdnct pale tips preceded by a darker spot j iD^er ptdnmge 
fulvous^ slightly flecked with blackish on the throat and breast^ and 
whitish on the middle of the abdomen. 

Sucnniet plumage: Upper stirface dark brown^ the feather? edged 
with oUvaceoue; lower pin mage uniform pale fulvouap the feathers 
of the breast showing their dark bases; wfng?s and tail a? in winter 
except that the tail is shorter* 

Iris yeHow'browiii bill, summer blacky in winter brown^ lower 
mandible fleshy; legs fleshy-pink. 

Mt/d —Northern hill form; a small brown bird, 

paler below and usually streaked above, with a very long graduated 
tail ; skulks in grass and bushes* but sits in elevated and exposed 
positions to utter a loud^ reeling song. 

I}is/rihtfiffft.^Th^ Brown Hill-Warbler has a wide distribution 
in the hills that bound the whole of Continental India, through 
Assam and Burma^ reaching on the east as far as .China- It is 
divided into several races, of whkh two concern us. The ty|)icai 
race is found from the North-west Frontier Province^ along the whole 
of the Himalayas, as for as North-western Assam^, at ele^'attons 
from 2500 to 7500 feet and sometimes higher. S, a ifnafuluj 
which is much colder and greyer in ODiomtion, Is found from pkins 
level up to about 3000 feet in the Punjab Salt Range and the hills 
running from the w^em limit of tbe typical form along the North¬ 
western Frontier down to Baluchistan. It is a resident species. 

This hill bird avoids forest and keep? either to 
grassland and the neighbourhood of cultivation, pr else to soub- 
jungle on bare stony hiU-sides, often in ihe most barren and 
desolate hills* It is capable of bearing great extremes of 
temperature. It is rather a skulker and spends most of its time 
clambering about like a mouse in the interior of bushes and tangles 
oF vegetation, threading its way deftly amongst the stems and often 
descending to the ground* The flight is father weak and jerky, and 
the bird seldom flies flu- at a stretch* The long tail ia an expr^sive 
feature, freely jerked in response to the bird's emotions. The bird 
is, however, best kmvm to people through the medium of its song, a 
wfaeczyr scraping series of notes repeated to monotony like the sound 
of a saw; this song is very commonly heard 00 open hiEi sides round 
the bill stations of the Himalayas, and the littie bird utters it from 
the top of a bush Or tall plant. Or flora a telegraph wire often high 
above a nullah. 

The breeding season lasts from May to July, but the majority of 
birds lay in May* 

The nest is a flimsy, oval-domed struelurc^ with the entrance 
towards the top at one side; it is composed of grass-blades felted 
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wfith grass down, the bottom oF the iatedor being lined with line 
gmss-stcms. It is built within 4 or 5 feet of the ground) in small 
thorny bushes, in herbage or in the grass. 

The normai clutch corsEsts of four eggs. The egg is in shape 
a regular but sotnewhat elongated oval with a &ir amount of gloss. 
The ground-colour varies from white to pale satin on-pink; the 
markings consist of fine speckles, spots and blotches of reddish- 
brown, sometimes scattered over the wlmte surface but more 
usually tending to collect in a marked lone or cap round the 
broad end. 

In sire tins eggs av«age about 0-70 by 0-50 inches. 


THE STREAKED WREN-WARBLER, 

Prinia gracilis (Lichtenstein). 

Length 5 inches, half of which is tail. 
alike. Upper plumage fulvous-brown streaked with dark brown; 
sides of face mottled brown and white; wings brown edged with 
fulvous; tail* long and graduated* lirown, distinctly cross-rayed, the 
feathers lipped with white preceded by a dark spot; tlie whole 
lower plumage veiy pale fulvous. 

Iris yellow; bill black in summer, in winter brown, the lower 
mandible homy-ydtowSsh; legs lleshy-while, claws brown. 

This and the following species of the genus /*ri>tiit have ten tail- 
feathers as opposed to twelve in FmHMmu. 

Fttid JdtntijitatMn.^ K minute Wtd with a long graduated tail, 
streaked light and dark brown above and pale below; chiefly found 
in cause sarpat glass in riveniin tracts. A miniature of the Brown 
Hill-Warbler. Distinguished from the olher Wren-Warbleis by the 
streaks on the upper pltunagt 

Distribution.— Wren-Warbler has a wide distnhution 
through Nortbern Africa, Palestine Southern Arabia, Ptisia, 
and Northern India generally. It is divided into sevend mces* 
of whi^ we are concerned with twa P. g. kpida is found in 
Afghanistan, North-west Frontier Province, Punjab, SiiuJ, the 
United Province^ and Rajputana. A rather darker race^ P. k 
stestnti, is found in Assam and Rtstern Bengal and in the Ganges 
della. A strietTy resident species. 

Thb, the smallest of the Wren-Warblers of the 
genus Prinia, is essentially a bird of riverain areas, frequenting the 
low sandy-ground, studded with clumps of sarpat grass and thicket* 
of tamarisk, which is found in the wide and partly dry beds of the 
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great rivers of Nartlieni India. Where siniiLir conditions are 
reproduced along the sides of canals and in the neighbourhood of 
jheels there also will the bird he found. In such localities it creeps 
about the stems of the grass and tamarisk, at a height of two or 
three feet fiDOtn the ground, ventuiing into the open occasionally" to 
fly from clump to clumps no light task to so clumsily^halanted and 
weak a flier- constantly makes a curious snapping noise with 
ibi bill. 

When nesting the cock bird chooses a high stem of grass in the 
vicinity of the nest, and from it untiringly pours out a feeble 
monotonous soug^ which betiays the site to those who know his 
habits. 

The breeding season lasts from March to August^ and it h 
probable that two broods are reared- The nest is a tiny aval- 
domed structure with the entrance hole high on oue side; it is built 
of flne grasses and shreds of grass-blades, the inside being softly 
lined with the pappus of grass seeds* It is placed about 2 feet from 
the ground in the centre ol the thick clumps of sarpat gjass, which 
by then have usually been cut ofl about 3 feet from the ground for 
village purposes* 

The clutch consists of throe or four eggs. 

The egg is a broad oval, rather pointed towards the smaller end, 
and fine in texture with a decided gloss* The ground-colour is 
greyish-, greenish- or pinkish-white^ mid the markings consist of a 
fine and thickly distributed freckling of brownish-red and purplish- 
grey, with a tendency to form a cap or rone at the broad endr 

In size k averages about 0-53 by 0-44 inches. 


THE ASHY WREX-WARBLER. 

Prinia sociALts Sykes. 

(Pbte V,, Fig- 

—IvCngth 5 inches, of which half Is tail Sexes alike- 
Summer plumage! Whole upper pbinage dark ashy, someiimes wiih 
a white line over tlie eye; lower plumage including sides of face 
pale bulf; wings rufous ; tail long and graduated, rufou^ the feathers 
lipped with white preceded by dark spots. 

Winter plumage : Top of head ashy with a rufous tinge; a short 
white line over the eye; remainder of upper plumiige including 
wings and tail jrurous-l>rowii, the tail having the same markings as in 
the summer plumage; but being one Inch longer; tower plumage 

L 
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btifT, except thft chin, throAt ajid cfintml abdajnen which arc 
while, 

IrisyelbH-brown; billblaehi legs Reshy. 

Mtid JdtntijicaHsn,—K very smah bird with a Jong tail- upper 
pans dark ashy, lower jxirts warm buff Found singly or in pairs in 
rank herbage, paiticulariy in prdens, athactitig attention by its sharp 
call-note; 

Zl«/n:i 5 w//b«.-'rhe Ashy Wren-Warbler is one of the commonest 
birds of India and is widely distributed throaghout the whole 
eontmenl from the Outer Himalayas to Ceylon, chough it is not 
found in Kashmir, the North-west Frontier Province, Baluchistan 
or Sind. On the east it reaches Eastern Assam. Then* are foiJ 
races: J*. j* bresteauda of Ceylon and the typical race, found through¬ 
out the Peninsula south of a line between Mhow and Lohardugga, 
tore their winter plumage similar to the summer plumage- The 
former is, however, smaller with a shorter tail. /I r. UewatH of 
Northern India assumes the very distinct winter plumage described 
above In the Ehiars and Upper Assam it is replaced by P, s. inglisi 
a darker bird with a fine short beak. All races are strictly sedentary! 

IJahtis, r*.—This little bird is found botli in the hills and (lie 
plains. But while in the north it is only found up to about 4000 
feet in the hills, in the warmer south it occurs up [0 about 7000 feet, 
literally swanning in suitable places in the Niigiris. It ts a bird of 
open GOUntiy, avoiding forest, and pteferring cultivation, wheiher in 
the Shape of gardens or arable land. It is perfectly at home in the 
c ose Vicinity of houses and villages, and may equally be found in 
open rolling^ grassland In all these localities it requires cover in 
the shape of bushes, tangles of weeds and other herbage or crons 
and It - ^cry fond of fields of sugar-«ne. As in theLe of the 
Indum Wren-Warbler, this species is compelled to move its ground 
slightly according to the stale of the crops in which it live! Its 
hab^ the same as those of that specH but it is perhaps more 
escitable and noisy during the breeding season, its very anxiety often 
^traying the nest which it is anxious to preserve from marauders. 
The c^l-note is ve^* loud and sharp, and the »ng is less of a jingle 
than that of the Indian Wren-Warbler. * ^ 

This bird appeara often to be double-brooded and nests may be 
found from March till September; hut the majority arc undoubtedly 
built with the commencement of the rains in June or July and the 

growth of the bush v^ctation in which the little bird dcliiihts to 
have his beitig* ^ 

The nest is very variable and falls Into three types The first 
^ closely recalls the nest of Uie Tailor-hird, sewing entering largdy 
into Its composition. Either the nest is jiJaced within the orifice 
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formed by ^wing together the edges of two or three leaves^ or else 
it is attached to a single large leaf whose edges are drawn about it, 
and partly enclose it j large soft leaves, such as those of the sunflower* 
fig and bindweed, are preferred for the ptiipose* The actual oest in 
Xhls type is a deep cup of fine dry grass stems and roots, mixed and 
lined with a few horse-hairs, all visible portions of the outside and 
the comers of ihe cavity between the stitches being pla54ered and 
stnfled with a rou^ felting of vegetable con on and fibre nnd 
similar materials, The sewing is either a genuine in-andnout stitch 
used to draw the edges of leaves together, or else the mure pushing 
of rough knots of cotton through punctured holes in the leaf. 

Thu second type of nest is an ovaJ-doraed structure of varied 
shape and sire^ with the entrance on one side. It h composed of 
fine shreds and stems of gnisSp fibres and threads, the result being 
a drab-coloured ball; it h built in thick bushes and occasionally 
is steadied by the sewing of a leaf or two to the outside. 

The third type of nest is a rough shapeless ball of roots or grass 
thrown together between the stems of a plant and hardly attached to 
them. 

The dutch consists of three cr four eggs, and occasionally as 
many as sia. Thu egg^ are very handsome. They are a rather 
perfect oval with a tendency to vary to a globular shape; there is a 
high gloss. In colour they are a rich brick>rud, sometimes paler and 
yellower, sometimes deeper and of a mahogany tint. There is occa- 
sionally a clouded ione of deeper coloration about the broad end. 

They average al)OUt 0-64 by 0-4 7 inches in size. 

In the Deccan this bird Is a common foster-parent for the Iitdian 
Pkiutive Cuckoo rntru/inm). 


THE INDIAN WREN-WARBLER, 

Prjnja i?sossata Sykes. 

(PlMeb£., Fig. s-> 

Besrnffioii. —Length 5 Inches, including tail 2 Inches^ Sexes 
alike. Summer plumage: Upper plumage dull carthyLirown, the 
wings and tail edged with pale fulvous; the tail long, graduated and 
cTtjss-raycd; dark subterminal spots on the feathers are hardly visible 
except from belown A ring round the eye, and a line above it dull 
whitish; the whole lower plumage pale bufll 

In winter plumage the whole of the upper plurriage, wings and 
tail are more rufous in tint, and the tail is an Inch longen 
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Iris yellow-brown] bill black in sumTiier, in winter brown with 
the base of the lower mandible fleshy; legs fl«h colour, 

FiddIdtatifitaiim ,—plains bird, common in cultivation] very 
Email, with a long tail ] dart brown above, hulTbelow, appearing rather 
dingy in the field; bket beak noticeable in summer; makes a curious 
snapping noi^ in flight. To be distinguished from the Ashy VVten- 
Warbler by its dingier plumage and by having the crown Utown 
instead of bluish-ashy, 

Dittributian.—^\\’i Indian Wren-Warbler is found throughout 
the Indian Empire south of the Himalayas, in the outer fringe of 
which it occurs up to about 4000 feet, and it also extends farther 
to the e^ It is divided inlo several races: P. i./rnnklimi^ in 
the Nilgiris, Pain is and probably also the I'nivancore range, and 
P. t. lasutaris, Ceylon, are very dark in coiour, the latter having a 
very large beat, and showing no difference between the summer and 
winter plumages. Itt the typical race found in Central and the 
west of Southern Indk, the suminer and winter plumages differ as 
described above. 1 his race grades into the paler and more brightly 
coloured P. t\ krritoior of the North-west Frontier Province, Punjab, 
Sind, and the United Provinces, which has also a much longer tail 
in winter. P. r, >r« of the Nepal and Sikkim Terai, the Doars 
and Upper Assam, is more saturated in colour ^rtth a more pronounced 
fulvous wash on the lower parts. 

The Jungle Wrcn-VVarbler {PHttia syhaika) is readily distin¬ 
guished from the other mernlrers of the genus by iu brger sire and 
the white lateral tail-feathers of the suminer plumage. Ji is locally 
common throughout the whole of India up to a line roughly from 
Cutch to GarhwaJ, extending also along the Siwaliks to Kangra. 

fftifdfs, e/fV—This quaint little bird is one of the commonest of 
Indian resident birds, though frum its smaU sise and skulking habits 
it does not attract much attention. It is particularly a bird of 
standing crops, sugar-cane, mlieal, millet, and the like, and it is 
also ^ial lo long grass; in bushes and other low cover k is 
sometimes found but not so commonly. Bare ground and forest 
are abhorrent to it. Like others of the Wren-Warblers, it is a poor 
flier, ils top-heavy labouring flight being almost laughable. As is 
indicated by the large strong legs, ils chief mode of progression 15 on 
foot, and it spends its life climbing about the stems of the cover 
in which it lives, threading its way about with dexterity; when 
disturbed in the crops it rapidly pragTesses frem stem to stem ihen 
takes to flight over the top of the seed-heads, flies heavily for a yard 
or two, and finally plunges back into the midst of the cover, where 
it again commences to climb and hop rapidly along. As it flies 
it makes a snapping noise almost like the crackle of an electric spark. 


THE GOLDEN OREOLE 


!6S 

While in no sense a migrant, its dependenee on crops for cover 
necessicates a certain amount of local movement according toseasoir. 
Its skulking habits render it indilfetcnE to the presence of and 
it occuTB coGfimonly in the vicinity of houses and villages and in 
gardens- The food consists of injects. 

The song of ttiis bird is a familiar sound hi the ciiJdvadon, 
where it iivcsw It makes up in vigour for what it lacks in beauty^ 
consisting merely of a series of loud jingling wbeesy trills, that 
rather suggest the shaking of a bunch of keys. 

The breeding season lasts from March to September. 

ITie nest is a very elegant and distinctive struCEurei globular or a 
long purswhape^ domed* with the entrance high on one side; it b 
semi^transpcirent, being made of a regular Jace-worfc of fine strips 
torn from the blades of green gra^s^ woven in and out^ and anchored 
here and there with similar grass work to the surrounding stems 
and leavesL There is no lining. It b placed fTom 3 to 6 feet from 
the ground in standing crops or clumps of sarpcit grass or thorny 
bushes. 

The eggSp too, arc very distinctive and beautiful They are a 
moderately long ova], with a seeing she!Ip fine in texture and highly 
glossy. The groundcolour is pale greenlsh^blue (or rarely pinkish- 
white) marked boldly with blotches, clouds and fine hair-lines of 
deep chocolate and teddish^^brown. 

The egg raeasttres about 0-61 by 0-45 inches. 

This bird b n favotirile foster-pamnt for the Indian Plainlrve 
Cuckoo {CacomaNfis m^ruirntts}* 


THE GOLDEN ORIOLE. 

OttroLUS ORIDLUS (Linnaeus). 

(Plate 1. ng.j.} 

Length g inches Male; Rich golden-yellow 
except a broad line thmugh the eye, practically the whole ol the 
w ings and the central portions of the tail, which are black. 

Feimye? Upper parts yellowish-green | wings brownp the feathers 
tipped and edged with greenish; \b 1 \ brownish-black tipped with 
yellow; under parts whitish^ washed with yellow and strewed with 
dark brownn 

Iris dark crimson; bill dark pink ; legs dark slate. 

The tall is slightly lOUndeiL 

I^f/d —Shy and purely arboreal species, concealing 

JtseU in thick foliaged trees, its presence revealed by the liquid 
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ivhistle utre/-a-w0, Male, n glorious golden-yellow, with black wings 
and tail j female greenish with dark wings and tail. 

putriimlion .—The Golden Oriole Is largely spread over Europe, 
jVfrjca and .i\sia. The typical race just skirts Sind and Baluchistan 
on passage^ but within tmr area we arc really concerned with only 
ooe foraii Q. o. kundoo^ which differs chicHy from the typical race in 
the fact that in the adult male the black of the lores, /.a, the eye- 
stnpe, Mtends behind the eye. This form breeds in Turkestan and 
Gilgit, in Southern and Eastern Afghanistan, in the hill areas of 
Baluchistan, throughout Kashmir and the Western and Central 
Himalayas, and in the plains from Kajputans to Western Bengal and 
south to Mysore. It wirttm also as far south as Cape Comorin. 

In the mountain areas and in the northern part of the plains of 
India the Golden Oriole is merely a summer visitor, moving Ginher 
south in August and Sepiember and reluroing to its breeding grounds 
in Apnl and May. 


In the Himalayas it is found up to to^ooo feet, though in ihe 
outer ranges it is scarce at over 6000 feet. Here mention must be 
made of another brilliantly coloured bird, the Fairy Blue-bird Urena 
/tff/Ki), confined to Southern India and the Eastern Himalayas. 
Ihe male is deep black with the upper parts shitiing ultramarine. 
The feniale is dull bitie-greeiv 

^ JfabiU, e/c,—With the ripening of the mangoes in spring the 
Golden Onole arrives in Northern India. To that cireumstancr^ 
combined with the resemblance of the greens and yellows of the ivro 
seacs to the fruit and leaves of their favourite tree, is due the [Kipulnr 
Anglo-Indian iwime of Mrmgo-bird Orioles arc strictly arboieal, 
descending, as a rule, neither to undergrowth nor to the ground, 
and by nature they are very shy and secretive, keeping to the thickest 
portions of ihc boughs and being better known as disembodied 
voices than as birds j for the bud mellow whistle ptt-eu-a or 
ttvr/d-Bwj IS one of the pleasantcsE mid most himlliai of Indian 
bird sounds, being heard alike in garden and forest, greetina the 
dawn and saluting the porting day. There is, in addition, a faint 
but very sweet and pbintive song, though from its very faintness it 
IS httlc knottm. The flight is strong and dipping, though seldom 
long sustained, as the bird prefers to travel from tree to tret 

The food consists of insects, caterpillars, berries and fruit. 

The breeding season ranges from May to August, but the Lweat 
majonty csf are hid in June and July, ^ 

The nest is built in some large tree, usually at a height of over 
eo fei from the ground. It is a moderately deep cup, suspended 
mvariably w„h,n a slender fork towards the extremity of one of the 
boughs, and often in a .dtuaUon where no climber can reach. From 
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below it looks like a round ball of gmss wedged into the fork, and 
the sitting bird witlilD is eoin[^]el;ely hidden; but in the hand it 
proves to be a most beautifully woven cup, hung from the fork of 
two twigs and secured to them, much as a prawn net is to its 
wooden framework. The cup is deep and rounded to prevent the 
eggs rolling out in a high wind It is composed of fine grass and 
slender strips of tenacious bark fibres, and the ends of tliesc are 
wound rourid and round the supporting twigs. Some nes^ contain 
no extraneous matter, but others have all sorts of odds and ends 
interwoven in the exterior, scraps of newspaper, rags, shavings, 
snake-sloughs, thread, and the like^ There is alwap a neat lining 
of fine grass-stemg. There is some variation in the thickness and 
size of the nests. 

The clutcli consists of two to four eggs. These vary a good 
deal in shape and size, some being pyriform, and others long and 
cylindrical; the texture is fine and with a high gloss. In colour 
they ate a pure china-white;, the markings consist of well-defined 
black spots and specks more or less thinly sprinkled over the surface 
of the egg, chiefly at the large end In some cases the spots are 
pale yellowish-brown or deep reddish-brown, often surrounded with 
a pimbus of the same colour* 

The eggs measure about t-io by o So inches. 


THE BLACK-HEADED ORIOLE. 

Ortolus XASTttOitNUS (Linnsuus). 

—Lengdi 9 inches. Sexes alike. Bright golden- 
yellow except the following parts which are bbek, the head* chin 
and throat the greater portion of the wrings, the shafts of the tail- 
feathers and a patch on the tail formed by the ends of the two 
(or three) central pairs of tail-feathers. 

In immature plumage both sexes have the black of the chin and 
throat replaced by black and white striping. 

Iris crimson ; bill deep pink; legs plumbeous. 

“-ArborealI abundant in well-wooded plains. 
A bright golden bird with black head, wing;s and toib which is very 
active and noisy in the tre^, 

—The Black-headed Oriole extends through the 
greater part of Tndb, Ceylon, and Burma eastwiards 10 Combodia 
and Siam. We are concerrted with three races which differ in swe 
and the amount of yellow edging to the wings and to the feathers 
of the forehead and crown of immature birds^ The typical race 
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inhabits the sub-Himalayan ruigies from Kangra to Ufjper Assam, 
as well as the Gangetic plain> O* jt. inhabits 

India south of the Gangctic plain with a western limit of Mount 
Aboo and Kathiawar £?. x. e^hmenm is confined to Ceylon. 
Resident eveiywhere. 

Along the Himalayas from Kulu eastwards is found another 
handsome species, the Maroon Oriole {Oriohs the colours 

of which arc sufficiently suggested by its name. 

Hahils, ute, —^This Oriole is a common bird in fairly well-timbered 
but open country, facing specially partial to groves, avenues and 
gardens. It js an arboreal species, though occasionally it descends 
to the ground to capture insects, on which it feeds freely, though its 
chief food must be consfdcred the fruits of the various species of 
wild figs. It is found solitary or in pairs, though the family parties 
keep tqigetheir for a short time after the young are (Icdged- 

These Orioles are very- active creatures, full of the Joy of life, and 
they delight to indulge in aerial games, following each other from 
tree to trett, darling through the foliage with their bright plumage 
dashing in the sun. They have a range of melodious notes, freely 
uttered cm such occasions, and the pairs call to each other incessantly 
yil-hft-a-yu, answered by or te-hrf. In addition to ihett 

varied range of melodious calls they sometimes utter harsh cawing 
notes, and the newly-ftcdgHsd young have a chiming cry rather Jilce 
that of a young Starling. 

T^e breeding season lasts from April to tlie end of August The 
nest is a deep cups carefully suspended between two twigs, and is 
composed chiefly of low-Iilte vegetable fibres, thin slips of l>ark and 
similar materials; csternally it is decorated with scrap* of lichen and 
bark, and there is a liniDg of line grass or fine twigs of tamarisk. It 
is suspended near the end of a bough at heights of 30 to r s feet 
above the ground 

The normal clutch consists of three eggs, but two to four are 
found. The ^ is a sotnewliat elongated .oval, line in texture and 
modeiaiely glossy. The ground-colour varies from creamy or 
pinkish white to pale salmon - colour. The markings consirt of 
spots and streaks of dark brown and inky purple, sparingly 
distributed, and generally towards the broad end; some of the 
Spots are surrounded by a reddish-pink cloud. 

The average size of the egg is about 1-14 by 0-8* inches. 
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THE ROSY PASTOR. 

Pastor roseus (Linnaeus). 

DescriptioH, —I.£ngtb 9 inches. Seses alike, except thnt tile 
female is duller and with a shorter crest. The whole head, long 
bushy crest, throat, upper breast, wings, and tail glossy black, the 
feathers lightly tipped with bulTi thigh^ a patch on each flank and 
tinder the tail black tipped with while; reiaaindet of the plumage 
rixse-colqur. 

Ids brown; bill pink with the ba&ai ba]f of the lower mandible 
black I legs pink. 



FiCt 35.—Ro«y Putcir. {1 Hill, lisc.} 


I^tld —A handsome crealed bird, rosc^pink wiih 

black head> wings and tail; found m flocks which behave like and 
in ill c distance look hke flocks of Common Starlings; y«y abutidanl; 
the flocks feed on the ground aud perch in trees- 

ly/r/ndn/po ^^—^'Phe Rosy Pastor breeds through a wide area in 
South eastern Europe^ occasionally as far west as Italy and Hmigaiy; 
arid in Asia frorn Asia Minor to Turkestan. It winieia in Indiaj and 
wanders also iTTegnlarly through the grater part of Europe^ In 
Tiidta it is found aa a winter visitor through the whole of the plains 
to ns far east as Manbboom in Western Rcngal, beifig especially 
abundant in the north-west. It flirivea early in July and leavea 
about May, being ab^nt m a species^ thereforci for a very short tlinej 
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thoiJgh doubtless the latest birds to depart are far from bdnc the 
eartitet to relgm. 


f/r.—The Rosy Pastor greatly resembles the Common 
Starling in its habits while in winter quarltrs in India. It collects in 
flcN^s which feed on fruit and berries, grubs, insects, grasshoppers, 
Md locusts (being particularly useful in the destruction of the last) 
in every type of open country, though cultivation and grassy lands 
are chiefly preferred. ITiftse Socles associate with the flocts of 
(^rnmon Starlings and Mynahs, roosting and feeding in company 
With them, though as a ruk the three species do not join into a 
common flock; and these flocks may be seen flighting l^etween the 
roosting places and feeding groutids in the morning and evening vety 
regularly, \yheti light and distance do not allow of the distinguishing 
of colour it is impassible to recognise apart the flocks of Smrlings 
and Pastors, the build, siic and flight of the two species being 
identical I'astors feed largely on tho ground, and when a fidd of 
grass !S being irrigated a pink and black cloud of these birds will 
generally be seen in puisuit of the llooded-out insect life, qiwirdUng 
and chattering and jumping into the air as they move along. 

On their lirst arrival numbers of the birds are in the Irtown 
jus’etiilepiumage, and at all seasons the flocks contain not fully adult 
birds, whose plumage is sullied and doll in tint. 

From March onwards the birds are afl-ected by the approach of 

bri&eding s^sqn (ris the stated of tiieir internal ijrg^ins 
and the flocks spend much of their time in tall trees, enjoying the 
sun and singing a ty^cal Starling song, a jumble of discordant 
grating noises mixed with some melodious warbling notes. At this 
season they become very fat in preparation for migrating and are 
eagerly putsued by n.itive sportsmen, whose aim is to secure as manv 
as possible with a single shot. 


un. Europe and Asia Is in May and JmK. 

ITie birds breed in huge colonics on rocky ground or in old ruins, 
wbemver they can find a sufficiency of holes In which to place the 
untidy masBea of grass, twigs and straw which form the nests* the 
egg cavity is lined with roots and feathers. Such breeding colonies 
move about m the most capricious manner, occupying a sffitahlc 
locMity one year and abandoning it the next, their movements beinc 
probably dependent on the food-supply. “ 

The dutch consists usually of five or six eggs. These are v/w 

P31. bl«»h.whi,.i X ,.d ZHlS 

than those of the Common Starling. In sh.ipe they are mthe^ 
pointed ovals, bard m texture with minute ports. 

They measure aboul i-io by o-S* inchtis. 
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THE STARLING. 

Sturkus Ltnnseus. 

(Plate r(^r J.) 

9 inches. Sexes aiike^ except that the 
female h generally diiUcr and more spotted Winter plumage: 
Black, the featJiefs Lightly tipped with huff; wings and tail brown* 
edged with velvety black. The wJiole plumage is irridcscentt ''^tth a 
high gloss of red, purple, green* and blue. The feathers of the 
licadp neck and breast are developped into hackles. In summer 
the huff tips wear off, leaving the plumage more completely 
black. 

Iris: male dark brown, female pale yellow; bill brown, base of 
lower mandible steely or yellowjsb-hotn, m breeding plumage lemon- 
yellow ' legs reddish-brown* claws darker. 

Iden/iyimtwii. —Gregarious^ and collecting in large hcxiks in 
winter, which feed on the grouvid in caltivation and perch in trees, 
A glossy black bird* looking rather as tf oiled, and more or less 
spotted finely with buff. 

—»The Starling is a bird of very w'idc dislribution in 
Europe, Asia and Africa, the typical race being one of the best 
known of English birds. It is divided into a number of closely 
allied forms, whose differences lie in the distribution of the colours 
of the brilliant gloss which gives the bird a curious greasydoofcing 
appearance. The distinctions arc stnidf, but must be recognised as 
they are correlated with distinct breeding areas. The winter ranges 
of several farms, however, overlap, with the rcsull, as the birds are 
highly gregarious, that several forms may then often be found in one 
hock^ a fact which causes the uninitiated to believe that the 
differences exhibited by different specimens are purely due to 
individual variation. 

The identification of Starlings is normally a matter for the 
expert, and many intermediate specimens occur which cannot be 
definitely attributed to any particular form ; while no two authorities 
agree on the number of forms to be recognised. But for general 
purposes the imiority of Starlings mec with in India belong to four 
races. They may be distinguished as follows {the colours refer to 
the gloss; the Wing is measured in millimetres closed from the 
bend of ihu shoulder to the tip of the feathers): 

A', —Small form, wing iiO'iS mm.; head, throat and 

eaj-coVerts green ; mantle and rump reddish-purpte* 

V* /fumiL —Medium form, wing 119-25 nim+; head deep 
purplIsh-bluc; reddish'purple on the throat, chin nnd hind neck; 
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eu-doverts deep metallic gre<!ii; majitle coppery-red to hromtei 
rump brome-sTeeii. 

S. V, Loige form, wing 114-35 m"’’! head, throat 

and ear-coverts ptirple; mamie and rump green. 

5 , V. /KfF^AjnHfatvt.—Large form, wing 125-57 S licad and 
throat green, ear-coverts more or less purple; mantle and rump 
red-purple. 

5. p. min{fr is a lQ<:al and form in Sin-ei S. p. kttmii is 

the breeding bird of the Valley of ICajhmir^ in winter it appears La 
the bordering districts of the Punjab- -S', v. ^rpAytvnfi/tii breeds at 
Varkand and neighbouring areas, and tn winter visits Afghanistan, 
Kashmir, Punjab, Sind, and the United Provinces. X v, poltaraitAyi 
breeds in Siberia, and in winter extends through the plains of India 
from the nortb-wesi to Bengal and south to Baroda, being the 
commonest of the Indian Starlings, 

In the plains of India these Starlings may be looked for from 
October to March, but oecastohal parties occur a little earlier and later. 

ifabits, rAc—Apart from the fact that the little Sind Starling 
may be recognised by its smaller stre^ and both it and S, p. Aumii 
can be recognised by inference on their breeding grounds, it is quite 
impossible to distinguish the various forms of Starling b India in 
winter nntii they have been shot- They are highly gregarious, and 
Collect into commoo flocks which feed in cultivation on the open 
plains, sometimes also in company with Mynahs and Rosy Pastors. 
The chief characteristic of the flocks is hurry; they feed on the 
ground, digging their bills into the crevices of the soil and eatraettng 
the various harmful grubs and insects on which they feed; and all 
the time the flock advances with a bustle and hurry, not hopping 
but with a quick purposeful step, the bitds in the rear frequently 
flying over to settle in front of the leaders. Fruit, berries and grain 
are also eaten. 

When disturbed the Bock flies up and settles on the tops of 
trees, where, if no danger threatens, the birds at once commence to 
warble in the sunlight and preen their feathers, soon flying down 
again to continue their progress on the ground. The flight is swift 
and strong, short, aliarp beats of the wings alternating with periods 
of ghding, the Jiocts flying in dose order as if drilled, the mass 
wheeling and tuniing with remarkable precision. Some of the 
flocks me very large and by their flight and density can be identified 
froiD a corkfiiderable distance. 

The breeding season of X. w. Aumti in Kashmiris b April and 
May. fbe males then indulge in the peculiar wheezy, squeaky 
son& sitting on a roof or top of a tree in an exposed posiiiop, 
flirting the wings yneasiJy at intqrVsils as they sing. 
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The Soling builds in hol^ of trees (p^rllcularly aflecling 
pollarded willows), in river-banks and in buildings, constructing a 
loose of grass and grass roQls witb a few feathers. The clutch 
consists of five or six egg?. These are somewhat elongated in 
shape, a good deal compressed towards the short end- The shells 
aie strong and gtossy, with the surface a good deal pitted. In 
colour they are s very uni farm pale sea^reen'blye* 

The average measuretnent is j-13 by <yB^ inches. 


THE GREY-HEADED MYNAH. 

Sturm A KfALAUAkicA (Gtnelin). 

length S inches. Seizes alike. The whole upper 
plumage darfe grey, the feathers of the head and neck long and 
pointed with whitish shafta giving a hoary appeiuande; wing blackish, 
all but the dight-feathers, which are merely so tipped, edged with 
silvery-grey' tail blackish tipped broadly with ferruginous, the central 
pair of feathers silvery-grey; eratire lower plnrrmge rufous, palest 
towards the chin and ihroai which are streaked with whitisb-grcy and 
deepest towards the tail 

Iris light blue; bill blue at hasCp green in the middle, and yellow 
at the tip; legs brownish-yellow. 

J^//J —A rather silverydooking bird with hncly- 

hackled head and neck, rufous under part^ and dark wlng|s and 
tail In chaiteridg Hocks on the tops of trees, 

—A wtdelyniistributed species in the plains of India, 
extending eastwards to Siam, tlie hfalay Fcnbsula, and the islands of 
the Bay of Bengal. It is divided into several races, of which wft are 
Concerned with two. The typical forrn is found east of a line drawn 
approximately from Mount Aboo and Debra Dun, ascending the 
Himalayas to a height of about 5000 feet S. w/. which has 

the whole head white* is found down the west coast of India from 
Bclgaum to Tra va ncore. This species appea rs to be locaUy m igratoiy, 
hut there is not much information on the point. 

efc .—This litde Mynah is more purely arboreal than most 
species of Mynah and Starling, .and is found in flocks which frequent 
the tops of trees and are rather noisy whh a chattering note- It has 
also quite a pleasant song. It feeds on insects and the juices of 
fiowersand on wild frulEs such as the fig of the pcepul tree. At 
times, however, the flocks descend and feed on the ground. 

The breeding season lasts from April lo June. 

Ills nest is built in a hole oFa tree, either dead or living, at any 
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iKsi^t from 20 to 50 f«t from ihe Brornid, and thtte 12 rather a 
preference ror trees groieing in open patches cleared m the mtdst of 
forest. Natural hollows and old Barbet'a neit holes are used, but in 
some instances the bads enlarge holes for themselsies by peeking 
away decayed wood loand an Misting small hole. The nest is a 
amall pad of grass or green leaves. 

The clutch consists of lliree to five eggs. 

The egg is a moderately elongated oval, rather pointed towards 
the smalt end. live shell is fine and delicate with a distinct gloss, 
in colour it is a very delicate pale sea-green without markings. 

The average stre is about O'70 inches^ 


THE BRAHMIKY MYNAH, 
Tesi^kuchus fagoharujb (Gtnelin). 

(Plate tL, Fif. 5.) 


Length S inches. Seses alike. Top of the head, 
inciting a Jong bushy crest, black; the sides of the head, the whole 
of ^ neck and the entire lower plumage rich bulL except the thiehs 
and a patch under the tail which are white; the feathers of the neck, 
throat and breast arc elongated into hackles. The remainder of the 
upper plumage gray except the outer flight feathem which are black * 
tad rounded, brown, all but the central pair of feathem bioadiy tipped 


Ins grMnish-whlte; bill blue at the base, greenish in tlie middle, 
at me ttp; !egs bright yellow* 

plains species. A rather small, 
subtly bud, grey above, wmm buff below, with the top of the head 

b^k and crested; the rounded tail is conspicuously edaed with 
white in flight. j wim 

mrfiiufiet,.—Th\s is a familiar bird throughout India nnd 
C^lon, ^tending on the west to the Valley of the Indus and on the 
cast to the longitude of Caiculta. It is loailly common everywhere 

of the Punjab, Sind 

and NorUi-west Frontier Province, and in the more humid and ovet 
grown Ij^luies of Lower fengai. In the Outer Himalayas it extends 
^dmartly « a summer vuiiior up ,0 4500 feet, but in Gilgi Tnd 
Chiba] ,t ts common even to higher elevations. In ,he maiJ a 
resident specie^ but also locally migratory. 

Ila&itSt tit. —^The Brahminy Mynah is mnial tn n™ ir 
cultivated localities with plenty of trees, and is ume and Tmiliann 


THE COftfMON MYNAH 


m 

Its habits, neither avoiding nor seeking the neighbourhood of man, 
but rather being indinerent to hh existence. It feeds for the most 
part DO the ground, often in company with other species of Mynahs 
and Startings, retinng when sated to the trees in which it normaliy 
lives. It Ls found singly, in pairs nnd in small parties. It is quite a 
good songsteTt ^’^h a pleasant warbling song and makes a ehariniDg 
pet; it is aJso a good ntimlc, learning the songs of other birda wiEh 
ease. 

Under ihe name of ** Pawi ” or Papa;jfa it is familiar to Indians 
and comes a good deal into their foltdore- 

The breeding season lasts from May to August, but in Upper India 
the majority of eggs are laid in June. 

The nest is placed in holes in trees at heights of from 15 to jo 
feet above the ground, and also in Southern India in holes in the 
roofs of building?». The cavity is roughly lined with feathers and dry 
gras^ or dead leaves and similar soft materials. Nest-boxes affixed 
to trees are much favoured hy this species. 

The clutch consists of three to five eggs. 

The egg is a rather elongated oval, fine and liard In texture, and 
rather glossy; in colour it varies from vety pale blirbh-irhite to pale 
blue or greenish-blue. There are no markings. 

In the eggs average about 0 97 by 0-75 inches. 


THE COMMON MYNAH. 

AcRtDaTitiLa£-s TRisTis ([Jiimieus}^ 

(^InlrodDcCina. ji.xiivp) 

—Length 10 tncb<^. Sexes alike. Whole liead, 
neck, and upper breast black; remainder of body plumage rich 
vitiqus-bromi, darker above and paling into whitish on the lower 
abdomenn Outer fiight-feathers dark brown, with a large white patch 
at their base; tail gtiongly rounded^ blackish, all btrt the central pair 
□f feathers broadly tipped with white. 

Iris reddish-brownp decked with white; bill and a fleshy wauEe 
below and behind the eye bright yellow; legs yellow, claws 
homy. 

—One of the most general and abundant birds 
of India; to be seen walking abpiiE in pairs on the ground everywhere 
in the plains. Sich vinous-brown in colour, with a conspicuous 
yellow face-wattle; in flight the rounded while-edged tail and a large 
white patch in the wings are conspicuous. 
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Dhiributioit .—^The whole of the Indian Empire exeqat Northern 
Kashmir, baluchistan and Tenasserim, south of Mergui. A darker 
form found in Ceylon is separated under the name of A, t. 
miiamsttrnHS. It occurs in the Himalayas up In 8000 feet and is 
a strictly resident species. 

or late years this species has been introduced into South Africa, 
Mauritius, New Zealand, and other countries, but not with happy 
result^ as k has prosed destructive to more interesting indigenous 
species. 

It may be useful to remark here that the soealled Hill Mynah 
of Indian bird shops is the Grackle {pracula rtHposd^, This is 
a large glossy black Mynah with conspicuous yellow wattles, 
which occasionally learns to talk There are three Indian races 
found respectively along the Outer Himalayas from Almora to the 
Ilrahmaputra, in the forest country south of Sambalpur and along 
the West ern Ghats fro in N. Kanara southwards. 

JIahitty r/f.—The Mynah shares with the House Ctow the diS' 
tinction of being the commonest and best-known bird in India, being 
found wherever man is found, in populous city or in lonely jungle 
village. Bnt the House Crow, with all his audacity, has an uneasy 
conscience and is ever in expectation of the moment when his sins 
will find him out The Mynah, on the other hand, has no such 
feelings. He is always perky and self-confident, secure in his 
occupation of some particular beat and ready to wage war on all 
who dispute it with him; and the appearance of a snake, ruongoosc 
or bird of prey is sufficient to eollect all the Mynahs of the 
neighbourhood whose harsh scolding reveals the presence of the 
iutnider and is always worth investigation; many a dangerous 
snake has lost its life through the information given to man by the 
Mynahs. 

Normally these birds live in pairs and there is a very obvious 
affection between them. They feed together on the ground, striding 
along with rapid determined paces, stopping occasionally to preen each 
other's feathers or to indulge in a few quaint remarks or gesticulations 
eicpnessive of extreme scifsatisfaetion. The voice is a slranRe 
miilure of harsh guiBlings and liquid notes, kttky-kitky-kteky 
ihurr-thur^y kok-kok-k^k, and the hist notes are invariably 
accompanied by a quaint, stiff bobbing of the head, generally close 
in front of the mate. If disturbed when feeding on the ground 
the birds rise with a querulous note of alarm. 

Several often collect into small parties, and at the roost these 
parties collect into large docks which sleep in groves of trees after 
the most noisy and quarrelsome proceedings ns they take up Ihcir 
places for the night. At intervals during darkness short bursts 
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THE BANK MYNAH 
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of thiitteriiig :ir€ 10 be heard. SucIj ravoiinte roosting places axe 
shared with House Crow? and Green Parrakects. 

The Mynah is very Dinnivorous in iis tastes ^ I have kitown (hem 
carry away the carcassa of small birds ihaE I had sMnnedj house 
straps^ fruit, gnun, earthworms, InsecLs of all kinds, gmsshoppers, 
mcketSi caterpillajs, and grubs are all eagerly devoured. FJocks 
of gracing cattle and the vanoas agricultural operations aje in^kbly 
attended t>y a pair of these birds; and tlieLr services in the destryction 
of locusts and gra^oppers must be very valuable to the Zaraindar. 

The notmaJ breeding season lasts from June to August, and the 
nests being usually in a very hot position the birds leave mueb of 
the incubation of the eggs to the temperature of the air. They 
themselves feel the heat a good deal and may constantly be seen 
walking about^ with their beaks gaping. 

The nest is builE; in roofs of houses, and in holes in walJ^ trees 
and wells j and tlie birds readily adopt nest-boxes or chatties which 
may be hung up for their ust Octastonally the old nest of a Kite 
or Crow or si|yirrel is adopted and relincd, and instances are on 
record of their btulding nests in a creeper or on the bougb of a tree. 

The nest is a sbapeleGS and often large mass qf miscellaneous 
material, straw, feathers, fine twigs, bits of cotton, strips of ra^ pieces 
of rope and string, snakes' sloughs, and the like. 

Three to six eggs are laid, but the ndnnal clutch consists of 
four or five. They are rather long, oval, pear-shaped eggs, hard and 
glossy in texture, varying in colour from pale blue to pure sky-blue 
or greenIsh^blue, without markings. The small black spots that am 
somerioaes found on these eggs aie the work of parasites. 

They measure about i-ao by o-S6 inches. 


THE BANK MYNAH, 

AcRtDotaKfiEs airJGiNiAKus (Lmham). 

Length 9 inches. Sexes alike. The top and sides 
of the head black; the whole body plumage slaty-grey except the 
centre of the abdomen which is pinkish-buiT; wing black, a patch of 
pinkish-buif at the base of the outer flight-feathera j tail strongly 
roundedj black tipped with buff. 

Iris deep maroon-red; bill gamboge; a naked wattle beneath and 
behind the eye briefc-red ; legs ychow. 

fTe/d JdeHf^aihn .—Plains of Northern and Central India; 
gregarious; strongly resembles the Common Mynah in demeanour 
and general effect, but the wattle is red mstead of yellow, the body 

SI 
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plum Age slaty-grey instead of vinous-browni and the wtng-palch and 
tips of the tail-feathers pmkish-buJf instead of white, 

—A purely Indian species,, found throughout the 
whole of the nortliern half of India from the Himalayas scuthwaids 
to a line between Bombay and Orissa, and from the North-west 
Fronlier Province and Sind to Eastern Bengal Normally a plains 
species it ascends the Outer Himalayas locally, venturing into the 
sheltered valleys, A resident species, but wandering locally in 
obedience to the food-supply. 

The Bank Mynah is often found in company with 
the Common Mynah and is very similar to it in habits^ but differs 
in one or two important particulars. Although sometimes found 
in crowded market'ptaces^ scavenging on the gTOund amongst cattle 
and people, or wandering about busy station platforms, it is more 
a bird of cultivation and the open country-side, and is in parlicidar 
addicted to the neighbourhood of wateTp feeding about the hanks of 
rivers, in old water-logged biich-kilias and borrow-piis. It is also 
much more social in its habits, not merely fiying, feeding and 
roosTtng in Hocks, but also breeding in very definite colonies 
witli a breeding economy quite different to that of the common 
species. 

The breeding season lasts fronn the middle of April to the middle 
of July, but most eggs wilt be found in May. 

It builds almost exclusively in earthen hanks and cliffs, in hoL» 
which it excavates for itself, always in the vicinity of water and 
genemlly over running water. A few small colonics also breed 
below the surface of the ground in the sides of wetls in holes in 
the brickwork or in tunnels driven into the sandy soil. The nest 
chamber is situated at the end of a tunnel some three inches in 
diameter and anything up to seven feet in lengthj and these tunnels 
usually twist about in all directions and also communicate with 
each other^ go that a large colony may be a regular warren. 
In the nest chamber a loose nest of fcatbera, roots and grass is 
constructed, and it also often contarns pieces of snake's slough. 

The normal clutch consists of four eggs, but five are often faicL 

The eggs are short and broad ovals, hard in teaclure with a high 
gloss. They are unmarked, of various shades of very pale sky-blue 
or greenish-bluet g«nefally slightly darker in tint than the eggs of 
the Common Mynah. 

In ske they average about 1^05 by o-Sr inches. 


THE JUNGLE MYNAH 
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THE JUNGLE MYNAH, 

.ETifioK\K mscus (Wagfer). 

Length 9 inches. Sexes alike, Top and sides of 
the head black; remainder of upper plumage ruddf cinecous-bTowjt j 
wings black with a large white patch at the base of the outer flight 
feathers; tail broadljr rounded, the feathers tipped with white; lower 
plumage dark ashy-brown, whitish under the tail. 

Iris bright yellow or blue ; bill basal half bluish-black, remainder 
Drangc-yellflw; legs orange-yellow. 

There is a curious erect Itift of foiithers above the nostrils. 



Kic. a6—rieful of Jungle Minah. (jj n,t. tiia.) 


/'ie/J Identificaliott^^k shy forest Mynah, chieSy found in hill 
ranges ; to be recognised from the Common and Bank Mynahs by 
the darker plumage the absence of a bare tree wattle and by the 
tuft of erect feathers above the nostrils. 

The Jungle Mynah is widely spread in the 
Himalayas, in portions of India and through Assam and Burma 
to Siam and the Malay Peninsula. It is divided into mcesi of 
which we are only concerned with two. 

The typical rac^ slate coloured above with a yellow iri^ breeds 
throughout the Himakiyas, from Hazara eastwards, from the foot¬ 
hills up to about 7000 feet. It is also found in Lower Bengal and 
the Chola Nagpur area to Bundelkund and Raipur, 

A browner race, jE.f, makmtttnthf in which the iris is grey, 
bluish-white or pale blue, occurs in the Shevaroys and down the 
Western Coast, chiefly on the Ghats, from Ahmedabad to Cape 
Comorin. Though abundant in many localities it is rather a local 
species, A resident bird in the main, but also a local migrant. 
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f/tiiits, e/e.^As its name denotes, this Mynah is properly a bird 
of the forest, though it often associates with the Cotrnnon Mynah, 
and frequents the neighbourhood of houses. Except when actually 
paired for breeding it is found in parties and flocks that feed mostly 
on the ground, taking to the trees when disturbed. In flight, habit^ 
gait, and beltaviour it greatly resembles the Comm on Mynah, except 
that it is neither so bold nor such a scavenger, and it is probably 
mistaken by most people for titat species. 

The breeding season lasts from March to July, but most eiass 
will be found in April 

The vast majority of the nests of this species are built tn holes 
in trees, generally in large trees at a considerable height from the 
ground; but nests may be found its holes in other situations, in walls 
and ruins, in chimneys, and in the thatch of old houses. The nest is 
mmly a lining to the hole selected, and varies in sire and materials, 
being a collectton of line twigs, dry grass, feathers, moss, woo!, and 
the tike. 

There Is a distinct tendency for the birds to nest in colonies. 

The clutch varies from three to four cggp, but the majority of 
nests contain five 

The egg IS in shnpt^ nubej' a long ovgl^ usually somenrhat pointed 
towards the small end; iho tenure is hard and glossy. It varies in 
colour from that of skim miik to pale blue or gr^nlsh-bke, and 
there are no nuirkings. 

The average measurement is about i-ao by o-gj inches. 


THE PIED MYNAH. 

STURNOPasTOk COHTICA (Linnsus). 

Length 9 inches. Sexes alike. The entire head 
and neck black, except for an elongated white patch from the base 
of the beak through the eye backwards; upper plumagei wings and 
tad black or bkekish brown, except for the lower rump and a broad 
line along the shoulders while, remainder of lower plumage pale 
vinaccous-grey. 

Iris ydbwish-white, eyelids and a hare patch in front of the eye 
orange; hill basal half deep otange, remainder while; legs yellowish- 

whiter olaws horny, 

/^eM/Jen/ifictit! 9 ft.—Cf 3 inmcya plains species in cultivation A 
conspicuously pied black and white bird found in parties feeding on 
the ground and flying up into a tree when disturbed; an obvious 
Mynah in habits and bearings 


THE PIED MYNAH 


Disfritfuti^n.—Thf: Pied Mynah i$ common and widely distributed 
in India and the llurmesccountries to Java, being divided intoscveial 
races, of which two ore found within our area. The lypicaJ race is 
found m Eastern Bengal and Assam. A pale bird. S. e. deAra 
somewhat doubtfully distinct, is found in Continental fndia cast of 
a line through Ludhiana, Hi'ssar and Sehorc, extending doum to 
Hyderabad in the Deccan and eastwards to Western Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa. It is a resident species, though there are signs of small 
iocaJ migtations. 
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Habits^ e/t-^The Pied Mynah differs from the Common Mynah 
tn the fact that it is a bird of open cuitivation, never entering in or 
[^cbing on houses though it may frequently be found in gardens. 
Wherever found it is common, living generally in small parlies that 
Spend their time hunting over 
grass-land where their pied 
plunijige renders them con¬ 
spicuous. hike the Coinmon 
^^ynai3y this species b a 
frequent attendant on cattle, 
and on the grtizing grounds 
Northern Circars vast 
— Hundreds 
Hher. 

It is undoubtedly 
cmeny iusectivorousp catching 
grasshoppers^ crickets, and 
beetles on the ground, and 
e 3 rtracting caterpillars, anig^ 
worms, and other insects from 
amongst the roots of grass. But it feeds, too, on fruits and berries 
being very pmtiai to the fruits of the genus Arh/r, and it also doc^ 
a amount of damage to crops. Like the Common Alynahs, 

and indeed often in company with them, the Pied Mynahs roost 
in huge vociferous mobs in groves of trees. 


FiC. a?.—Pied Mynah. 


Tlie breeding season Easts from May to August, but the majoritv 
of eggs are laid in June and July, 

This species buitds in trees, generally out In open fields, at 
heights of lo to 3,0 feet from the ground; sometimes the nests 
are m colonies, ntimbersi being placed in one large tree. The 
neat is a large clumsy lump of material, variable in shape, but 
usually domed, dependiirg for safety not on eoncCalmenl but on 
Its position in the midst of thorns or towards the extremity of a 
bough; It IS built of straw, grass and twigs, and roots and rags, the 
Last often trailing in streamers below the nest. The e^ cavity is 
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thickly litred with Teatheni. Very rarely the nest is pliced in a 
bote in a tree. 

The eggs are four to six in number, but most clutches consist of 
five eggs. They 4we moderately broad ovals, a good deal pointed 
towards the small end, and there is a high gloss. In colour they vary 
from a delicate bluish-white to a pure though somewhat pale sky-blue, 
the blue l«ing often tinged with green. There are no markings. 
They measure about i-io by 0-S2 inches. 


THE BAY A WEAVER-BIRD. 

Plockits PHtLiFPiKUS (Linnsus). 

(Plan X., Fig. a,) 

Length 6 inches. Male in breeding plumage! A 
mask, including the adesof the head, chin and throat dart blackish- 
brown; remainder of the head and the breast bright yellow; upper 
plumage brownish-black, the feathers broadly margined with bright 
yellow; rump and remainder of lower plumage fulvous; wings and 
tail dark brown, edged with fulvous. 

hi ale in winter plumagr^and females The whole upper plumage 
is fulvous, Btreakcd with blackish-brown, the streaks dyirtg away on 
the rump; wings and tall dark brown edged with fulvous; a clear 
fulvous line over the eye; remainder of plumage clear fulvous, 
darker on the sides of the head, breast and fljnl tB, 

Iris brown; hill ycllowish-hom, bcceuuing in the breeding male 
dark horny-brown, yellowish about the base; legs flesh-coiout. 

Bill rather heavy and 

/(/f/7A/frfl/w«.^Abundant plains bird, found in flocks' 
majority are fulvous birds streaked heavily with blackish on the 
upper parts, but males in the breeding season have a conspicuous 
dark brown mask emphasised by surrounding yellow; yellow on the 
breast distinguishes this from other species of breeding Weavers, 
Will usually ^ nod^d in connection with long woven grass 
nests hanging in colonies from bnughs of trees. ^ 

ZiM/HlfraAbfl—This Weaver is found in India, Ceylon ajid 
Burma, extending eastwards to Siam, the Malay Peninsula Java, 
and Sanmlra. It is divided into several races, * ^ 

'Fhe typical race is found throughout Ceylon and the creater 
part of India, extending in the Jiortlirwesl to about the line of the 
Sutlej, In the Eastern sub-Himalayas and Bengal it is replaced bv 
A p. barmamcui, which differs in the smaller oxtetii of yellow on 


THE BAYA WE^\VER-BIRD 


jB3 

the throat and breaaL WhiJe largely a resident this Weaver is also 
locally mJ^tory. 

The Striati^ Weaver-bird is very abundant in 

part3 of Indio, chieBy os a jheci bkd^ suspending its nest jn reeds. 
The ma.lt id breeding plumage has the yellow confined to the crown 
while the breast is TuIvoue brown, boldly streamed with bEsek. 

/ialff/Sf f/£. As in the cose of the Tailor-bird, our common 
Indian Weaver-bird is known by its nest to thousands who would 
never recognise the owner iheroof. Out of colour tlie parties of 
Weavers would pass with most people as parties of Sparrows, and 
never be given a second thought, but when the male dons his 
yellow breeding plumage and dark mask he Is a handsome bird and 
easily recognised, This species avoids heavy forest and Is really 
a bird of open cuUhTition where babool trees and palms stand in 
the midst of grass^lands and arable fields, damp and well-watered 
localities being rather preferred- It feeds on seeds of various 
kinds, and does a good deal of damage in certain crops, though, 
like the Sparrow, it largely compensates iot this by the caterpillars, 
grasshoppers, and various insects on which the young are fetL A 
CDlany of Weavers' nests is one of the most familiar and typical of 
Indian country scenes^ The nests are long, graceful struciuies of 
woven grass, retort shaped* witli the mouth of the retort i»inting 
downwards to the ground- These nests hang in groups of ten or a 
dojen on a tree^ suspended by short plaited ropes from the ends of 
the outer boughs^ or in vacant spaces in the centre of the tret^ and 
the Soft groeiis and browns of the tiests, the rounded swelling lines 
of their constructioup contrasting with the hard yet feathery foliage 
of an acacia, form a picture of nature hard to biiiU, loirge colonies 
may consist of fifty to a hundred nests, occupying several adjacent 
trees; while many colonies are built in lofty palm treesj hanging 
like tassels from the crown of leaves. 

The nests are built of strips of sarpat grass, rice-grass, plantain 
leaf, coir, jo war leaf or coco-nut fronds. These strips the bird 
prepares for itself by cutting a notch in the side of a bbde of grass 
and tearing off the strip above it, a foot or two long. They are cut 
when green, and new nests may be recognised from old by their 
Colour, and the ^ame difference of colour betrays old nests which 
have been repaired and used again. 

The constnictioii of the nest has often been described, but 
Mr Salim Ali appears to be the first observer who has correctly 
unravelled the ecoriomy of a breeding colony^ According to Ids 
account, the colony is founded by a number of fully adult males in 
breeding condillcn bnt still unnoated. Each bird selects a suitable 
twig and winds a number of strands about it until a firm support 
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for the intended nest is secured From this depends a mass of 
strips which are worked up into a pendant loop to form the skeleton 
of the structure. Porches are built over the upper part on each 
side, one devdoping and broadening out later into the ^-chamher, 
the other which is not so bulgy being produced into the entranct 
lu e. Aboiii the time thai the egg-chambers are complete hen’birds 
begiu to amve in the colony and though the various cocks press 
their attentions on them it appears that cadi hen deliberatcty makes 
choice amon^t the nests, accepling later the cock whose nest has 
P er fancy, Henoerorth the female occupies herself with 

making the interior of the nest to her liking whilst the male 
complete the entice tunneL The egg^chamber is left unlined 
but small pellets of mud are often worked into the walls, a habit of 
whidi the DTiginal slgnilicance if any appears to be lost As soon 
« the nest is completed, the eggs laid and incubation started by the 
hen the cock proceeds to build a second u«t which in due course 
IS chosen by another prospecting female and the whole process is 
re^cd LU she too is safely on her eggs. If droumstances are 
lavoiirablc a third hen may be similarly provided for. 

It will be seen that thisaccounteipiainstbefact,o(ten recorded, that 

males are apparently considerably in excess of females in the colonies 
and also accounts for the unfinished “cock-nests," second or third 
nesu abandoned by males in which the reproductive fervour is waning, 

wltblr“;i'r‘"® “P 

Without perching ai the entrance. 

The bre^g season is rather extended, from April to November, 
but most colonies are occupied during the rains. 

')'>™al dutch of eggs, but three or four am sometimes 
^ somewhat pointed towards the 

Ii meosiires about o-Ss by 0-59 inches. 


THE WHITE^THROATED MUN[A, 

Uholoncha matw^barica (Linnaeus),. 

i^Plalc viiLf 3,} 

Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Under nliim-m 


THE WHtTE THROATED MUNI A tl; 

Iris dark brown; bill plumbeous-ham, iinged with !avender 
below; l(,*gs paJe purplish-pink. 

Bill heavy .ind coniizaL Tail rather long, graduated and pointed, 

fiieM Jdentifiiatisn, ■— A small, rather elongated brown bird, 
whitish below and on the base of the tail; found in cheeping parties 
m thorn scrub or feeding oo the ground; rather tame and stupid; 
several together are often disturbed out of big grass nests. 

\ he White^throated ^(unia is found in Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan, and it eitcnds from the Himalayas (in Hasamand 
Gilgit) across to Eastern Bengal and south to Cape Comorin and 
Ceylon. It ascends the Himalayas up to .^ooo or 5000 feet, and is 
a sedentary species. 

Several othw Munias .ins locally common. The best known is 
perhaps the While-backed Munia ttriaia) which is found 

along the Western Ghats, parts of the Madras Presidency, the 
Cbota Kagpur area and much of the Outer Himalayas, 'lliis is 
blackish in colour with the rump and the lower parts from the 
breast u'^hiEC. 

The Rufoiis-bellied Miinia {^Urolansha kthariii^ is a familiar 
bird in the Nitgiris. 

HabitSy t.t €.—The Wbltc-tbreotcd Munia hoj; always seemed lo 

iuft one of the dullest of our lndizin birds ^ it has no mi^ati-pnai 
no changes of plumage^ no habits of interest^ and in iLs breeding 
arrangements it has same of the failings that one generally expects 
to find amongst domesticated birds. 

It is a bird of open countryi rather preferring and spots and the 
neighbourhood of thorny scrub. It is found in small parties which 
are tame and dull, taking to fiighE in close order when disturbed and 
uttenng a soiall or note. The bird H^^es on 

Small seeds wrhicb it often from the ground, though at is 

very partial to feeding on the heads of pampas grass and various 
cro{^ like millet and dari. Some of those birds are generally to 
be found In a Weaver colony, showing a disposition to trespaiss in 
the nests and affording a hint as to the ongin of the parasitic habits 
of other members of this family in Africa. 

The nest is a large globular structure; composed entirely of 
grasses of various sortSj, parEiculorly their flowering hcads^ A small 
circular entionc^ moderately well concealed arid rather dilheuk to 
find, Ittads into the egg chamber, which is lined with finer grasses 
and i?cgetable downs. It is usually built in I born bushes^ about 
5 to 10 feet from the ground, but occasiqnal nests are placed in 
creepers or about the walls of houses. 

The ownership of these nests seems somewhat looseEy defined, as 
It is no urtcommon thing for more than one hen to lay together. I 
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myself found twenty-two egp m ont nest, ranging (rum fresh 
^hard set, and twemy-five have been recorded j while four to eight 
ap^rs to be the normal clutch. Even when the stnicture is 
not teing used for ils proper purpose it is often tenanted os a 
dormitoiy, and s,x p, eight of these small birds may be disturbed 

h^ing season apparently commciuaes with the tains 
d continue till the end of the year, but nests may be found in 

kIS- « >’ery inegular in its 

habits; young birds on occasion breed before they are a 

The eggs ^ pu„ white, spotless, and devoid of glgss; typically 
t^y are rather broad and perfect ovals, but there is a good of 
%3riaUon in thesr shape. “ 

They average about o-fio by ^47 inches in sii*. 


THE SPOTTED MUN[A. 

UrtoLONcifA PUNCTULATa (Linnsus). 

CPbie iu, Fi^, j.) 

Length 5 ttidics. Seses alike. VVinjH and iinr,,.r 
plumage dnll chelate, barred on the nimp with brown ^nd 
ydlowisb and giving place to glistening yellow on the uDocr uilL 
coverts; tail fulvous yellow ; sides of tJie head chin . 
rich chestnut; lower plumage white; all the feathers except on^e 
abdomen banded wiA fulvous brown, giving a scaled appeiSancu. 

™ Th. Bil i, ^ 

Mtid Idmafiiafhn.^K small bird, easily identified by white 
under plumage with dark scale markinfis the cwJ . 

throat, bound in pairs and flocks perching in bushes and ° 

Munia is found throughout the 
d- Burma, extonding eastwards to 

divided into two races, of which wc are only concerftid -ti. A *® 
H>mvtnhr. This is found throughout the Himala^? *'f 
as Dalhousie up to a height of aboift 6000 feet and 
,.ns= ..d d.e Nilsid. » d»i, ,t i, 


THE RED AVABAVAT 
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the plains cjrcept in the North-wtst Frontier Province^ the Punjab, 
Siiidt and portions of RajputanaH This race also extends to Western 
Assam. li is a focal migrant, 

JJa/fi/s, eU .—The Spotted Munia avoids heavy forest and the 
mote barren plains and is most numerous io open country ^rhere 
scnjb-jungleaiieritatcs with cuidvatton, and the vegetatipn luxuriant; 
In such places it is found in flocks which feed largely in low-seeding 
herbage and settle in the bushes, flying when disturbed in close order 
like a swarm of bees, with a curious petulant little note of 

They are fairly lame and fanniiar and come freely into 
gardens* 

The breeding season is usually during the rams in July and 
August^ but in the Nilgiris it is more extended from f ebruary to 
September 

The nest is a big clumsy structure^ shaped liked a melonj and very 
large for the size of the bird. The entrance hole is placed on one 
side and is often diidcult to find, so untidy are the walls of the nest 
It IS wedged into the fork of a tree or btish at heights from 5 to 
7 feel from the ground and occasionally higher, and the site is 
often prepared with a rough platform of the same materials as those 
of which the nest is constructed. These consist of coarse blades and 
Stems of grass, rice, and barley straw, and leaves of bajera and jowar. 
The egg cavity is lined with fine grasses and roots. 

The situation chosen is generally a thick thorny tree or bush, but 
creepers on houses and trellis-work in gardens are also lavour-cd. 

The dutch varies from four to ten eggSw 

The egg is pure while, a somewhat elongated ovai, fine in texture 
and without gloss. 

It measures about 0-65 by 0-46 inches. 


THE RED AVADAVAT. 

Amaxdava Ai&fANDAVA (Linnojus)* 

(Plate \Li Fig* 

—Length 4 inches. iMale in breeding plumage: The 
whole body plumage, except a black patch from the abdomen to 
under the tail, crimson more or less mottled with the ashy-brown 
bases of the feathers showing through ; a patch above the base of the 
tail, and the sides of the neck^ breast and body spotted with w^hite; 
wings brown, die feathers nearest the body tlppt^ w^ith white j tail 
bbekishf the outer feathers Upped with white. 
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In winter plumage the male resembless the female but has a tyever 
Ehroat and upper breast ^ 

hemale: Upper plumage brown; upper tail-coverts dull crimson 
wtUi minute white tips; wings and tail as in the male; a blackish 
mark rn front of the cje: chin and throat whitish; sides of the head 
and neck and the breast aahy 4 jrown; remainder of lower pIumaBc 
dull aifiron, (faElks u’sslied wiib asbyi 

flesh"^ orange-red; bill red, dusky about itnstrils; legs brownish- 

Bill short and CDnida!, 

and ydlow, both su^ much spotted with white. Well known under 
for ^ ** ^ numbers 

f^iu India .nd 

Ceylon through Uurma to Siam, Cochin-China. Singapore, and Jav^ 
It IS divided into two races, but only the typical form occurs within 
our limits In India it ,s found practically throughout the country 
from the foot of the Himala>'as, which it ascends to about sooo feet 
down to Cape Comorin, and from Baluchistan and the North-wesi 
Frontier Province tiscwards. It is, however, wanting in the more 
dry and barren plains of the North-west. In tbc Nilgjris it ascends 
to oooQ feerL A species. 

A closely allied species is the Green Munia 
in which green and yellow are the dominant colours, whilst the flanks 
are strorgTy tjarrei Widely distributed in a broad belt across the 
cchtre of the Peojnsulj+ 

W Ava^vat is chiefly found io well-watered and 

wcU-wooded Iwahties, and it is very partial to heavy grass jungles 
and patches of reeds and grass on the outskirts of jheels. In such 
^hties It IS found m flocks which perch on the heads of the tall 
flowing grasse^ whence they fly in a cloud with their shrill little 
call-note when disturbed They are very bright and lively in their 
dem^our and being tame and confiding are easily captured in 
numbers, and make delightful pets. They are to be seen h doacns 
m the cag« of the birdwatchers, and are exported in large numbers 
to EuEope for aadi; iq aviculturists. 

The bretjing season is very irr^ulor and varies according to 
Th!?™? I’*' found in every month of the >Lr, 

^irly winter 

Two broods a year appear to be raised ^ 
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oficn doriilnues lo add materbi to it after ihe eggs are Laid and ihc 
female b sitting. The cavity h lined with fine grass, downs, and 
^nietimes with featheTS. It b well concealed as a ruie^ being built 
in ibe bases of thick bushes or dumps of grass or reeds, never htghej 
than 3 feet from the ground and often practically on it 

The normal dutch consists of five or six oggs» but various numbers 
up to fourteen have been recorded^ and probably somedmes tw'o 
females lay In one nest 

The eggs are very line and delicate in texture, without gloss, a 
regular oval in shape, often rather pointed at one or both ends. The 
colour 13 pure whit& 

In sbe they aveiage about □’55 by 0-43 inches. 


THE COMMON ROSEFINCH, 

Cahpodacus ieitvTHRiNus (Fallas). 

— Length 6 inches. Aduk malei Entire body- 
plumage dulJ crimson, largely mixed with brown on the back and 
sides^ and brightest on the rump, chin, throat, and breast; the lower 
parts grow paler posteriorly till under the tai[ they are whitish; wings 
and tail brown, edged with rufous. 

In breeding plumage the margins wear off the feathers and so 
leave the bird a brighter crimsotL 

Female and immature male: The whole plumage olive-brown 
streaked w^tth brow^n, wings and tail margined with ochraceous; a 
double whitish bar across the wing-cxiverts,^ 

Iris dark brown; bill homy-brown; legs dusky brown. 

Bill rather heavy and coniml. 

field —Found in Bocks in trees and crops| a doll 

brown bird, the sixe of a Sparrow, streaked with dark brown and with 
a |iale double wing-bar; a small proportion of individuals consist of 
aduk males in a dull scarlet dress. 

distributed over Eastern Europe and Asia, 
the Common Rosehneh is divided into several races differing in the 
extent and brightness of the red colour of the males: opinions differ 
as to the validity of some of these raoes, but the majority of Indian 
birds certainly belong to the form C. f, ITiis breeds 

throughout the higher Himalayas and the mountains of Central 
Asia generally at heights of 10,000 feet and upwards. It h 
migratory', and after breeding spreads over almost the whole of 
India and Northern BurEDa, going as far south as the High Range 
in Travftncore; it is most abundant in the central and western 
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half of the Peniiimi.1, while the South-eastern Punjab and Sind lie 
out of the main line of migration and only strsEglers teach those 
More data is required about the movements of this spedes, 
which arnves m the northem pEaios about September, and reaches 
South^ India at the end of November, and moves north again 
from March to May. 

Ifam, e/f.-Duiing migration and Su the winter months in India 
the Common Rosefitich js generally met with in flocics which are 
quiet and unobt^ive i„ behaviour, feeding as a rule in unde^owth 
or in millet and similar crops. They avoid heavy forest and are 
found in auy type of open country, visiting gardens and the neighbour- 
f* y lufies, ITie flocks are Sometiities of very targe site and 

dis urbcd. rhe fuil-plumaged males are always {n a minority, as 
nrst^yeof males breed in the feimtle diess, ^ 

a variety of 

^ er se^s and fruits j buds and shoots ore also eaten. The bird 
13 very fond of the watery nectar contained in the flower of the 
corakree, and particularly frequents that tree when in blossom. 

miirSit!n’‘'the 

mission the males commence their loud pleasant song, which 

pf Gitgit. Ladakh. Spiti. and other Tibetan areas. There, during the 
spmmw months the bm^ frequent and breed in the scanty pafehes 
of scrub usually in the vicinity of watcr^ 

The breeding season is from June to August. The nest is a cut> 
s ructure of grass lined with finer roots and stems and 
Mcasionally hair. It ts placed in low hushes and the bird is a very 
clo« sitter^, allowing Itself almost to becaught rather than leave the ncK 

ovak no- of three Pr four eggs. They are rather broad 

ovals poinmd towards thcstnafler end. and fine and smooth in terture 
fh colour they are a beautiful deep blur^ with a few scowls and spots 
o chocolate colour, some pate, some almost black. 

They measure aljout o-go by o-6o inches. 


THE HIMALAYAN GRKEVFINCH. 
Hvi'acanthjs sr'J^clIDlts (Vigors), 

/7rfrn>AVfl.—Length 5 inches, Male: A broad line over ihe 
eye, some markings on the sides of the fact an SnHi .♦ .. 

round the neck, rhe rump and the w^ieLer 
ydlo.; or oppo, p|u„,.,. "jij 


THE HIMALAYAN GREENFINCH igi 

bhct and darkest oa the head; wings dark brown, variegated with 
yellow, bla^ and a little while; tail dart brown, all but the two 

central pairs of feathers laigcly mtitcd with yellow increasinEr 
€XturnaJI)r, 

The femAlc resembles the but is usually duller. 

Iris brgwnj bUI fleshy-horrip tipped dtisly ; legs bromiish-flesh. 
Thti beah is cgnical, sharp and pointed. 

— Himalayan species; usually grc^garioiis 
when breeding and gathering uiio iocts in winter; recognisable in 
the held by the pleasant twittering note, the habit of flying high in 
the air, and the yellow under parts, eye-streat and wing-marking. 

Himalayan species^ found throughout the whole 
oF that range. It breeds commonly bm locally at heights from 



Fig, jS.—H imiEnyai] Cfcatfinrli. fj nuL 


4000 to 9«w feet, and occafibnally higher to feet, and in 

wimer it wanders down into the foot-hills and the pkins al their 
base. On the west it is common in wimer in the Peshawar Valley, 
and even appears in the Afghan Hills down to the Saraana. On 
the cast it has beer found in Manipur, and is replaced by a darker 
race in the Shan States and Vunnari. 

The well-known GoIdUnch, conspicuous with its crimson 
and golden wing-bar is common in the Western HimaJayasj Kashmir, 
and Batuchislan, coming down to the North-west Frontier Province 
and Northern Punjab in winter. It lacks the black head marking of 
the English specks and belongs to the Asiatic species C&rditelis 
mnkepi^ 

Hj itijiliiLji'o.n Gr&Eiilinrcb AVdids hsAVy dcclduduf 
forest, and while breeding prefers to frequent patches of open 
def}dat forest on hJll-sidcs in the neighbourhood of cultivation. 
Several pairs breed more or less togetiicr in such suitable localities. 
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Out of the breeding season the birds collect into flocks, often of 
some size, and these flocks wander about the lower fulls in a verv 
manner, so no rej-ukr calendar of their mos^ments Jl, 
be worked out. Uhen in flocks they veiy definitely prefer ooen 

of '■^‘vourite food is the s£l 

siinfl^ attracted to gardens by planting 

sunflowers. ^ they are ve^ fond of the seeds of that pfanL ^ 

cheerful twiiter, /svint-if or 

S of the call of the English Goldfinch; it has 

also a veiy sweet-toned notfli The song, on the otha hard 

IS more like that of the English Greenfinch, a v^r amotoas tu^dbt 

«>Sht alsoZembles thi^t^f ,h? 

dr^fe ?d^tri wi?h tJr " ^ 

SandVTuiir^Jii^^er 

fii™ ri ^ CCn^ht<^ with curi^ 

leaLures in ih& moults of plumage^ 

The nest js a neatly-constructed cup of the familiar linnet tvrv 
comi«sed of line grass roots, with a good deal of hair interwove^in 
the interior as lining, and the exterior is often blended with mn* 
assimilate it to its surroundings. It is usually placed in a fl vJ ^ 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. 

t'^'^a^^ds the smaller 

end, the texture is fine and delicate without eIoss. Th** a 
The eggs measure about o^o by 0-5* inches. 


THE YELLOW-THROATED SPARROW. 

GvMNOIlHrs XAKTItOCOLLlS (Bufton). 

JJeifrif/ioH, — Uiuglii ^ inches. Male: The wh/Yi.. 
plum^ ashy-brown; wings brown, darker on the quills, with 
^ng-tra«. the upper whitish the lower buff, a ch^ir l'h 
Ihe upper bar; taU brown, panowly edr-ed w^rtT!"! ^ ^ 
white; a conspicuous yellow patch on°th* th 
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Hie female hns n less eons-picuiqhiis yellow patch on the throat;^ 
and the chestnut patch on the wings is replaced with rufous-hrown. 

Iris dark brownj bill black or brown; legs greytsh^pluiDbeoiis. 
The beak is rather Ipn^ conical and pointed- 

IdtRtffiiiitwn .—Plains and tower hiJiSt A sUra bird, doll in 
plumage^ with a chestnut patch on the wing and a bnght yellow 
patch on the throat; arboraal and rather noisy in the suramer; in 
winter collects into flocks which feed on the ground, flying into 
trees when disturbed. 



FiC. 29.—Ydiaw^ltucalsd Sjurrmi. hU. fizc.) 

Dhtrt^ulhn .—The Veliow-thtoalcd Sparrow extends from Iraq* 
Persia and Afghanistan almost throughout India- It is di¥ided into 
two races. The Ptssian and Afghan race, G~ trafisfugu^ distin¬ 
guished by its pie coloradont extends into Sind and Uie South- 
w^torn Punjab, while the birds of the rcmalndfr of ihe Punjab are 
somewhat intermediate in character The typical race is found 
throughout the rest of India down to Travoncoie, and on the east 
to about hlidnapur in Bengal In the Himalayas and other ranges 
it ascends to about 4500 feen While resident in the main it is also 
partly migratory. 

K 
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Habits, fA*—The YcUow-thTcated Spoiron tE n common nnd 
genemUy distributed species in iJl open caoutryf cultivation and 
b^en bnd alike, but it avoids heavy forest, and is not a house 
bird; though it will nest in trees in gardens, and readily use tieSb 
boxes placed for the use of birds. It is essentially a tree-sparraw, 
and spends most of its time in the upper branches of trees where its 
monotonous chirping note recalls, but is diflerfint from, the chirp of 

common Houso-Spanow. Out of the lueeding season it collects 
into iarge £ocks> and these feed on the ground, searching under trees 
for their lallen seeds and for the seeds of grasses and weedsn It is 
veip' fond of the flowers of the wild caper, and its forehead is often 
stained with their pollen. 

It breeds from April to July and is probably double^rooded. 

The nest is usually a mere pad of dry grass thickly lined with 
feathers, hut, as with many species that breed iu holes, it varies a 
good deal according to its site, and is sometimes quite a pretentious 
aiTUCtUTB built neatly of a variety of materials^ It is placed in holes 
and hollows of trees, usually at a height of 15 to 20 feet from the 
ground, but sometimes much lower The old nest^boles of Wood¬ 
peckers and Pairots are often appropriated. 

”lhe clutch consists of three or four eggs. They art moderately 
elongated ovals, rather dull and glossless in texture. The ground¬ 
colour is greenish.white, very thickly streaked, smudged and 
blotched all over with very dingy brown of a tint between sepia 
and diDCDlzit& 

In size they average about 0-74 by 0-55 inches. 


THE HOUSE-SPARROW. 

Passrr ooMESTicus {Linoaeiis). 


i3«frt>/f<w._Length 6 inches. Male: Top of liead ashy^-rcy. 
bordered from above the eye with chestnut which gradually 
encroaches until the whole hind neck, back and shoulders arc 
chestnut streaked with black; rump ashy-grey; wings variegated 
chestnut and dark brown with two conspicuous pale bars- tail dark 
brown edged paler; a patch from the beak to the eye and a broad 
patch from the chin to the upper breast black; cheeks and remainder 
of the lower plumage white, tinged with ashy on the flanks. 

In fresh autumn plumage the colours are somewhat obscured by 
a^y fnngcs to the feathers, hut these gradually wear off. 

Female: A pate rufous-white streak over the eycj upper plumage 
pale eorthy-brown, streaked with black and rufous «, the up^ 


TirE HOUSE-SPARROW 


back; vifigs dirk bromip vniiegitcd with rufoui md with two 
whitlib bars* tail dark brown edged paler; whole lower pEutnage 
ashy-white. 

Irts brown; bill browfi, black in the male in summer; legs 
brown. 

The bill is short and stout- 

—Well known to everyone and almost 
universal, but it may be noted thal ibe ludiaii bird dilTers from 
the Eoropean in the white cheeks of rhe rnale, 

— As is well knowii, ihe House^parrow Is very 
widely spread through Europe, Northern Africa and the ^eater 
part of Asia; h has also been inroduced into America and 
Australia, and many other phc^. 

It is divided into a number of sub-specii^ of which wc are 
imncemed with two; P. d, is the large, richly^xilotired 

breeding bird of the Inner Himalayas and Tibetan areas from 
5000 to 15,000 feet. It is partly migratoi^v ^nd large numbers 
visit the pl^ns of North^westeni India in winter* P* d* mdiots is 
similar in coloration but smaller* This race is found throughout 
India to Ceylon, Assam, and Burma, The birds of Uie Outer 
Himalayas are intermediate between the two raues^ 

In the stations of Quetta and Darjeeling the Tree-Sparrow 
(Pnsjcr tUf^fji/afius) is eommon about houses. It is distinguished 
by the black spot in the middle of tlic white cheeka and the fact 
that the female does not differ from the male. 

AfaAYr, £fr , — Tliere can be no bird thal is moic uniYersally 
known and recognised than the House-Sparrow. It avoids heavy 
forest, but is otherwise found e very where} sontetimes scarce but more 
usually abundant, dependent orily on food-supply: and its food- 
supply ts generally connected in some way with man, on whom it 
has virtually become a parasite. The laigcr and more prosperous a 
city or village the more tlie Sparrow flourishes, and m ihe open shops 
and houses of the East It Is only considered loss of a pest than rats 
nnd mice, because it is less oFensIve to eye and nose. In the food 
shops it pilfers ^vtiry variety of gmin and cake, pattering over the 
floors, delving into the dishes and sqck^ ejected one moment and 
ret Liming again the neatt with undiminished ardour. In private 
houses it comes In more for shcEtcr than for food^ searching for 
nesting places in the rafters and on the walls, Jittering the whole place 
with a selection of the varied assortment of rubbish that in its eyes 
is the most suitable nesting material passible. And In private 
houses, having mare leisure and inclination for song it makes a 
further nuisance of itself with the noisy and incessant chirruping 
which serves it for that purjiosc. For the breeding note is a rather 
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shriH diffi^ring but liitJc from the ordinary of 

daily life. 

But, lilte all Inic townsmen^ ih^ Spairow likes an occosigna] 
holiday in the go untry, and it timt^ its holidays to coincide n^ith the 
opportunities of visiting ripening com or fruit in huge f1ock$ which 
often do a considerable amount of damage. But in fairness credit 
must also be given for the considerable nujnber of insect pests which 
are certainly destroyed by the Sparrow, who feeds its caJlow chicks 
to a large ejteiit on insects and caterpillais. 

Nests may be found in any month in India, and more than one 
brood is certainly reared in the year; but the main bidding season 
is apparonlly from April to June. 

The nest is a largCi shapeless structurei based on an oval and 
domed plan with an entrance on one side, studed into any sort of 
hole or cavity avaJlablep provided that it has some connection with 
the works of man* Trees arc on the whole seldom used in India, 
Grass, straw, rags, wool, and any other matenals available are used 
in the constnielion of the nest, and the egg chamber is thickly lined 
With feathers- 

The clutch usually consists of four or five eggs. They are rather 
elongated ovaIs^ fine in lejcttire with a slight gloss. The colour is 
very variable, and the eggs in one clutch often vary amongst 
themselves^ one egg usually being much lighter than the resrL 'fhe 
ground-colour is greyish- or green ish-white, genmily finely and 
uniformly spotted with dark and light shades of ashy-grey and brown. 
In some eggs these markings are replaced by big blotches and spots* 

In size they average about o-So by 0^50 inches. 


THE CINNAMON SPARROW, 
pAasfLM Run LANS (Temminck). 

Length $ inches. Males Upper plumage and 
lesser wing-covcrts bright cinnamon-rufoug, streaked with black on 
the back; W'bgs black edged with lufotis and fiihoui and with a 
white wing-bar j tail brown with narrow greenish margins ; a small 
black patch from the bill to the eye * a patch behind the eye pale 
yellowish-white} chin and throat black, with a bright yellow' patch 
on each side of the thr^t; lower plumage greyish-yellow, growing 
yellower towards the tail. 

Ffitnalc: Whole upper plumage ruddy-brown, streaked on the 
back with blade and fulvous and reddish on the rump; wings and 
tail dark brown edged with fulvous, a while bar across the wing ■ a 
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broad con^icuous futvoos line above the eye, with a bread dusky 
band ihreugh the eye; tower pluinitge pate ashy-yellDW, 

Iris reddish-brown j bill brown, black in male in sumnier; legs 
dark reddish-bfown. 

Mtld — HiniaJay^n species, common about bill 

stations; smaJIci than the House-Spairow; male easily distinguished 
by emnam on-red upper plumage and yellow tower plumagCj remaie 
by the broad conspicuous pale band above the eye- 

—The Cinnamon Sparrow is a widely-spread species 
occurring throughout the Himalayas and farther eastwards to China, 
Japan and Formosi. It is divided into races, of which we are 
concerned with two: P. r. dfiaamomfui breeds along the Himalayas 
fro in Chitral and Ha-zara eastwards^ aud in Assanrii Burma and Yunnan 
it is replaced by P- r. in^^nnor, which is darker in colour especially 
as regards the female. In the Himalayas it breeds at elevations 
between 4000 and Sooo feet^ and in winter collects into a lower 
zone along the foot-hills^ on the cast coming right dowfi into the 
Duars. 

r/r.—The pretty little Cuinamon Sparrow is reaUy a 
forest sparrow^ though it lives mostly in oak and rhododendron 
forest in the near vicinity of houses and often frequents gardens. 
Tn winter it colloots into large Rocks which move down into the 
cuUivatton in the foot-liiHs and feed on the ground^ picking up stray 
grains of rice and corn in the deserted ReldSt flying up when disturbed 
into neighbouring trees. These flocks are often of considerable size. 
The calhi^otc and pretence of a song are very similar to those of the 
House-Sparrow, but they are distingaisbablcin tone and slightly more 
melodious. 

The breeding season is from April to August* and probably two 
broods are reared The nest is a large* loose structure of dry grass, 
lined warmly with feathers, and k is usually built in holes in trees 
at no very great elevation from the ground. Some nests are built 
under the eaves of houses and in verandahs and old swallows' ticsts. 

The clutch consists usually of four eggs, but five and sk are 
sometimes laid. 

The egg is a moderately elongated o^'aI, fine in lexturc and w'ith 
a slight gloss. The ground-col our is wh it^ with a greyish or greenish 
tinge, speckled, spotted* streaked, and blotched with various shades of 
browHj :3ometimes thinly with a tendency for the markings to collect 
at the broad end, at other times closely and thickly over the whole 
surface of the egg, almost concealing the groundncolour* 

The egg measures about 0^75 by 0^55 inches. 
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THE WHITE-CAPPED BUNT[Na 
E&(u£;riza stKWAKTi Blytk 

—Ltingih 6 Inched Mdc : Tbe top of ihe ajuj 
the ear-coveflB pale grcyi a broad blatk line over the eye; chin and 
upper throat bkeki produced down ihc sides of ihc lo^cr throat 
which Triih the fore-neck is white ] sides of the head streaked wiih 
rulvoiis and rufous i upper plumage chestnutj the concealed portions 
of the winjis dark brown ^ tail biown margined with nifouB, the two 
outer pairs of feathers white i a broad gorget over the breast chestnut; 
remainder of lower plumage pale fulvous. 

In fresh autumn plumage the colours are obscured with dull 
fringes to the feathers but these gradually wear off revealing the 
colours. 

Female! Upper pluitiiage ashy-brown streakixi with blackish 
except on the sides of the face; a patch above the base of the tail 
chestnut with blackish feather-shafts; wings browii^ (be feathers 
edged with fuK^ous; tail brown margined v^'lth rufous^ the two outer 
jxiirs of feathers almost entirely white; lower plumage pale fulvous 
streaked with brown. 

Iris brown ; bill brown^ paler below; legs pinkish-fleshy. 

Bill conical and sharply pointed^ the edges of the two mandibles 
not completely in coritact. 

fiM —Western Hiniabyas, extending to North-wei^t 
India ill winter; a quiet, unobtrusive little bird, often in partis in 
bushes and trees; male, chestnut above with a chestnut band across 
the breast, greyish-while lop to the head and blackish face markings; 
female^ dull-brown streaked darker; m both sexes tile flash of white 
feathers at the edge of the mil is conspicuous. 

— Breeds in Turkestan, AfghanistaUj Baluchistan^ 
Kashmir,^ and the Western Himalayas as far as Altnora, at heights 
from 4000 to 10,000 feet From September to April it moves 
down into the foot-hills and extends into the plains of the Punjab 
and Western United Provinces. 

A smaller and duller species resident in the Peninsula b the 
Striolated Bunting {^m/fenEa finWtifa)^ whkh is found, usually in 
dry stony hills, in Korth-wcst India as far aa Etawah, Saugor, and 
Cuicb. It is a browiiisMookiiig bird with a gre^ head, streaked 
with black. 

Ilahitt, f/f.—This fiuiUmg is somcwbAi local in its dEsiribuliort, 
but when and whcr« it occurs it is usually very' Tiumeraus, avoiding 
thick forest and barrea plains and profcrriiig scrub-yungle on Lite 
edges of ojltivation. It feeds mostly on Uie ground, collecting 
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mhmte seetkj and except jn the breeding season is generalEy found 
in loose scaitered flocks, which when disturbed fly tip and tote 
refuge in the trees. When not feeding the flocks sit stolidly in trees 
and bushes. The cjII note is a twitter, rather like that of a Linnet, 
and the breeding song is of the nsual dulk reeling note of the genus, 
'fhe breeding season in our area is from May to July- 
The nest fs a cup composed of roots, diy grass, and hbreSi and is 
aituaied in a hollow in the face of n bank or rock^ generally fairly 
well screened wilh hanging gross. I'he dutch varies from three to 
five eggs. 

The egg is a shortp broad, regular ovali fine in texture but with 
only a slight gloss. The gtound'Cclour b white, mottled and clouded 
all over with pole purple-grey or slaty-grty, and superin^posed are 
a few small dark brown spots- 

The egg measures about o- jB by 0-59 inches. 


THE MEADOW-BUNTING. 

EyDEitRi^ ctA Lfnnseus, 

—Length 7 inches. Sexes alike. Head, throat and 
upper breast pale bSuisb'grey, marked with two broad black lines 
along the crown^ a black line through the eye, and one passing from 
the base of the beak below the eye-COvens and circling behind them 
up to the crown; rcnaaiiider of body plumage chestnut-brown, on 
the back darker and streaked with black; wings blackish-brown, 
the feathers edged with rufous and chestnut; tail btackish-brown, 
the central feathers edged with chestnut, the three outer pairs with 
conspicuous white tips. 

In fresh autumn plumage the colours are obscured by pale 
fringes to the fcaihErs which gradually wear gE 

Iris dark brown^ bill plumbeaus-slaie darker above; legs fleshy* 
yellow^, 

Beak conical and sharply polntedt the edges of the two mandibles 
not completely in conlach 

/iiffffificiZtioTi. —North*wesiein India. A chestnut-brown 
bird with a pale headj conspicuously lined with black, which show's a 
white flicker in the tail os it moves; usually fcediiig on the ground* 
and abundant in open country round all hill stations of the Western 
Himalayas. 

Meadow-Buuting has a wide range through 
Southern Europe, North-western Africa, Transcaspia, the HimalapSt 
Northern China, and Eastern Siberia, and has in ccjnsequenco been 
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divided into ii nnmbcr of geographical races. £. t. sir^ichtyi breeds 
tliroughout the Western Himalayas from 4000 lo 1 J.ooo feet from 
the Haeara country and Gilgit to about Kumaoru It is a resident 
species* though it undergoes a certain amount of seasonal elevational 
movement. Numbers of Meadow-Buntirgs appear In winter on the 
northern and western parts of the PLinjab; they, however, belong to 
a paler race, E. t ptir^ which breeds from Transcaspk to ChitraL 
IfabHt, fA-.—In the Western Himalayas this strikingly-marked 
tittle Bunting is one of the commonest birds. It avoids thick forest 
and is found on all the more open hiil^des in cultivation and grass- 
land alike, searching the ground juid herbage for scuds and insects* 
or creeping about the roads and paths, where its tameness contrives 
to bring it into universal notice. It is very partial to the more 
open patches of deex^ forest, isolated on otherwise bare hilt-sides. 
Although almost entirely a ground-feeder, it flics up into the trees 



FlO- 3^—J lead of Atodji^w- 
&imtin^. I nat. ike.) 


whefl dJsLiiTb^^ and its noEc* a slow, 
melancholy gqiacak, 13 ojic of the 
most ramilia r soiiii<b of the Western 
Hiinalayftji. 1‘hc aong is very poor, 
a mere jangle of odd notes and 
squeaks, uttered cither from a tree 
or Qti Uie groijod. 

The breeding season is very 
extendedi Imting from April lo 
September^ and two or three broods 
are probably reared. 

The nest is a rather large but loosely built cup of dry grass, betiis, 
roots* and similar tttsitenaEs» lined with fine roots and hair* It Is 
usually placed on the ground under a large stone or in herbage at 
the fool of a bush or bank or between the rough stone blocks of 
the teimce waJls of hiO culti vat tori; but occasionally it Is bulEt in 
die thick foliage of a tree, a or j. feet from the ground^ 

The dutch consists of three to fi%e eggs, but the normal number 
IS probably three. The egg is a ruDderQtdy elongated oval, close 
and plicate in texture with very little gloss. The Bround^olom 
IS pale greenish-whiter grey, or pafe stotiKolour. The markbas 
coEisisi of the mttet delicate and intricate tracery of blackish-hrown 
lines draw., over feint and paTe inky-purple streaks and morhline 
These markings tend lo be confmed as a cap or zone to the broad 
end of the egg. Here and there a dark spot* like a lly caught in a 
spiders web, is seen amongst the network of linei which are so 
charac^Mic of toe eggs of the Buminfi family, and are familbr 

to all tlirotigh 1 he English ydlow-harnmer. 

Tlic egg measures ahout 0-83 by eSj inches. 
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THE BLACK-HEADED BUNTING. 

E^ireriza SIEI^AKCKTEPMALA Scopoli. 

D^scriffi&n .—Length 7 inches. Male: T'op and sides of the 
head black; a yellowish collar on ibe hind neck connected with 
the deep yellow of ihe entire lower plumage; femairider of upper 
plumage and lesser uring’oovens deep omnge-cheslnul; the upper 
tail-coverts brown; w'ings and tail dark brown edged with ashy- 
fulvous. 

Jn fresh attlumn plumage the colours am much obscured with 
dark fringes to the ftaihers which gradually wear off. 

Female; Up[Kr plumage fulvous-brown streaked with dprk 
brown; wings and tail dark brown edged with fulvous; eiitiio 
lower plumage delicatG fulvous^ washed with <K:htaccous on the 
breast and becoming yellow towards the tail. 

Iris dark brown; bill pale greenisib-horTi, browner above; legs 
fleshy-brown. 

The bill is conical and pointed and the edg^ of the mandibles 
do not entirely meet. 

Winter visitor to the plains in flocks, often 
particularly abundant Females are streaked brown biids; males 
Are chestnut above, yellow below, with black heads; yellow is the 
dominant impression given by the flocks which are usually found in 
crops, flying up into trees when disturbed. 

ZW5/«^WiW.~Tlii3 bird breeds in South^tern Europe, Asia 
Minor^ Palestine, Syria, Upper Mesopotamia, and Persia^ but nol 
within our limits, where it is only a winter visitorp It crosses to and 
froin India bv a route over the wes-tem boundary of Sind, passing 
through Sind in August and September and again in March and 
April; thence it spreads into the plains generally as far east as 
Liclhi, Nagpur and Chanda, and as far south as Belgauni. 

The Red-hcaded Bunting is another species 

with uiucb yellow in the plumage^ the males being distinguished by 
a chestnut bead. It is also found in flocks as a winter visitor to the 
greater part of India. The wide breeding range includes Baltichismn- 

i/aMis^ iU .—As we know it in India, this Bunting appearfi in 
very large flocks, sometimes in company with the allied Kcd-hcaded 
Bunting- It affects cultivation and scrub-jungle and feeds chiefly on 
groin and seeds. 

On the spring passage vast clouds of these birds may be seen in 
the ripening Crops ; on being flushed they fly into the nearest tree, 
making it appear a yellow mass. And it is noteworthy that these 
Bocks then consist almost entirely of males. It is a very bold species^ 
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and will liardly be driven out of a field where it has decided to feedp 
its numbers often being responsible for a great deal of damage. In 
the aulumn they^ also do a certain atnoimt o{ damage to Jo war and 
similar crops, but on that passage they aie not usiially so noLtceabIc. 

The breeding season is about May in Western Asia and South¬ 
eastern Europe. The nesl is a cup of straw and grass lined with 
hair and roots and it is ti^ally placed in a vine^ a bush or a small 
tree. The clutch consists of four to six eggs, and these are pale 
greenish-blue, spotted throughout with asliy-hrown and grey, but 
mostly towards the broad end. 

They measure about 0-S7 by 0^62 inches# 


THE CRESTED BUNTING, 

M^;lc^pnus (Gray)# 

Length 6 inches. Malet Entire plumage including 
A pointed crest black, eiscept the wing, tail and thighs whidi are 
chestnut, some of the feathers being tipped with black. 

In fresh autumn plunnage the feathers have aghy fringes which 
gradually wear olK 

Fcmiilr: Crtst liss conspicuous; upper plumage dark broiru, 
the rcathecs edged paler; wings and taij dark brown much marknsd 
with ciunaman; k)wer plumage dull bulT streaked and mottled On 
the throat and breast with dark brown and growing more rufous 
under tlie tatL 

Iris dark brown; bill blackish, (teshy at lower base; kgs fleshy* 
brown, toes darker. 

J^e/J /dottijUafioM .—A solitary bird, found about bushes on rocky 
hill-sides; conspicuous pointed crest; male black with chestnut 
wings and tail; female much paler, brownish with cinnamon-tinged 
wings and tail. 

DiUribuHoH ,—The Crested Bunting is found along the Onter 
Himalayas from Hazaiu to Bhutan, at elevations up to 5000 or 
6000 feet. In the plains it is found from the Koochawan Hills and 
Mount Aboo across to Bengal and as far south as Mahableshwar sod 
Salara. F.iither east it extends to Assam, portions of Burma and 
to Chino. Indian birds all beltmg to the race It 

is, however, very local and capricious in its distiibuliDn, and is IncaJly 
migratory. ^ 

Habits, f/r.—The Crested Bunting is in the main a solitary bird 
though occasionally it collects into small parties of four or Avl' 
uidividuats. Ii avoids both bare plains and forests and is tssentially 
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u. bird df rocky hi% 01 of open cuTttvatbn on tbe bill-aides, where 
slony ground and fow acmb-jungle provide fairly undisturbed resorts 
for it. It feeds on ihe ground at dl times of the day colleckb^g 
small grass seeds* but perches and sings on die toijs of bushea 
When old buildings and walls are found in the locality it is 
very partial to tbenrii perching on them and seldom moving fiir nway« 






In demeanour the Crested Bunting 
IS a vi^-ations, lively, boU little bird, 
usually carryii^g the crest erect. On 
the ground and walking its altitude 
is very Peacock-like. The head and 
breast (ue held very upcight, while the 
tail, which scums to tinJl behind, is 
rather expandedi It has a J>retty, 
little simple call, but the song of the 
male is rather monotonous^ one or two 
notes only, constantly t^pcatecL 

The nests are mlhcr \'anable | some 
aru loosely constructed, shallow saucers 
made of grass roots without buingj 
others are neat cups of grass and moss, 
lined with fine gmss, fibres, and die 
roots of moss and ferns ot horse¬ 
hair. They are placed in holes in 
banks, in i^ls, under rocks, or in heavy herbage on the ground- 


FiC^ 3J.—Hcid of edited 
BuaUaj^. (il nac iizO 


The dutch consists of three or four eggs^ 

The egg is a rather broad oval, usually blunter towards the small 
end I there is wry ItLtle giosSi The gcound^iolout vanes from 
pale greenish-while to pale stone-coJour^ Hxc markiiigs consist of 
spots^ freckles and blotches of red, brown and purp]<^ usually most 
dense about the broad end- These eggs entirely lack the fine hair¬ 
lines and scrolldikc writing so cliaTnclerisdc of the eggs of the true 


Buntings. 

The egg measures about o-79 by 0^63 inches. 


THE INDIAN SAND-MARTIN, 

Riparia chisiEnsss (J. el Gray}- 

—Length 4 inches. Sexes alike. The whole upper 
plumage grevish-brown, most of the feathers margined paler j wing^ 
and Ini] darker brown j lower plumage pale grey, growing whitish 
towanis the taiL 
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Iris hron-n ; bill bkck; legs darlc bfCWfL 

The bill Is very weak and flat, with a broad gapc> the wings Jong 
and pointed and the tail slightly forked. 

I^cid Common [ilabs Swallow, Lncessantly flying 

about sandy banks of water-chan nob in which its nest-tunnels are 
excavated. Highly gre^miqus, small and pining dull brownish, paler 
below, 

Disiriduthff. —India, Assam and Burma and eastwards to Southern 
China, Formosa and the Philippines. It is found tbroughout the 
greater part of India from about the Central Punjab and the Indus 
^^llcy in Sirtd on the w<^ and the H imahyan foot-hills on the north, 
down to the Bombay Presidency, the I>eccan and Cuttack. While 
not strictly migratory it moves about a good deal locally. This bind 
is by some writers treated as a race of the African species, //aiadi- 
£{f/a. It must be carefully distinguished from the Common Sand- 
Martin which has the under jaru white with a 

w'ell-defined brown caliar across the breast and a snmll tuft of 
ft^thcRi on the back of the taiSEis above the hind toe. This has two 
races in India. n ffsdka breeds in the N orth-west Frontier Province 
and the Nonh-westem Punjab, whiie a di/uf^, which breeds in 
Western Sil>eria, visits North-western India down to Sind in w inter. 

//fl^rVjp f/c .—The Sand-Martin is citremely gregarious in its 
habits^ spending its w^hole life in flocks whether iii or out of the 
breeding seasom It is amongst the earliest of breeding birds in 
India, nesting generally from NovcmlMr to Fehriiary, though in 
some localities birds will be found at the nest-boles as late as May. 
The colonies nest in sandy c\if^ and banks, generally choosing those 
in the vicinity of running water, though occasionally iJicy occupy 
banks over ponds or in dry milJaJiSi They feed almost invariably 
in the vicinity of water and spend the greater ^lart of their lives 
hawking insects, high or fow in the air according to circumstance^ 
over the surface of swifdy-flowing rivers or the placid waters of 
j heels and tanks. When not at the breeding colonies they roost 
in reed^beds and are early astir in the mists of dawn^ flhtlng hith^ 
and thither like phantom moU^ and welcoming the day with their 
loud hard squeaks. They have no objection to the presence of man, 
and hawk fredy over and aliout the houses of water-side vifbgesj 
while a forest fire with its wholesale dispersal of insect life is sulhcictii 
to draw them from their usual liaunts, in company with other insecti- 
vorous hitds to share the feast. Tlie alarm-iiote is a harsh nf and 
the song is a chattering twitter, not so agreeable as that of most other 
Martins and Swallows. 

Tire nest is a slight ptd of grass lined witli feathers. It is placed 
in a chamlicr at the end of a narrow tunneft a foot or two long, which 
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IS cxcaA-alcd by the bird itself in a sandy hank, numbers of neat- 
holes being situated togetlier in colonies. The clutch v-aries fr^nw 
three in five esgs. 

The egg is a slightly elongated oval, miher pointed towards the 
smaller end j the texture is 6ne and delicate and there is no gloss* 
Tile colour is pure while, without markings. 

In size tile egg avefog^^ about o-bfi by 0-4$ inches 


THE DUSKY CRAG^MARTIN, 

Rii^AkiA COKCOLOK {Sykes)^ 

—Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Up^T plumaget 
wing^ and tail dark sooty-brown, a white spot on the inner web of 
all tJie laibfeathera except the centm] and outermost pairs ^ cheeky 
chin, throat and fore-neck rufescent streaked with brown, remainder 
of lower plumage sooty-lirownn 

Iris dark brown ; bill and leg^ brown* 

The bill is ireiy weak and flat, with a broad ^pe, the wings long 
and pointed., and the tail slightly forki^di 

Mf/d Plains species, generatiy in fnos and threes 

alxiut bouses. Distinguish from Sand-Afartin by larger size^ much 
darker colour, and by the row of white spots on the tail ; also by the 
diflerence in nesting habits. 

This is a purely Indian and Burmese species, 
the typical race extending from the foot of the Himalayas down to 
the Nilgiris. On the west it is found very locally about Kohat and 
Bannu and in the South-eastern Punjab, and it oeciirs in Rajputana 
though not in Sind* On die east it extends to Bchar and Chanda. 
It is a resident species. 

This species may be easily confusod with the larger Crsig-Majtin 
(I^ifana n/trfris) which breeds in the Himalayas and is fahly 
common, in rriintet in the hitls of Western India from Mount Aboo 
to the HilgLris^ 

ik.—Although genemlly distributed and familiar enough 
from its h.abit of breeding in towns, this little Martin is never very 
abundant and does not gather into the immense flocks in which 
others of the famiiy may at times be found- A few may be seen 
wherever a range of clifis or the ancient rums of forts or mosques 
provide a shady lee in which they sail backwards and forwards in a 
very leisurely manner. Usually two or three will be found together, 
and as they hawk about they call to each other a soft, melodious 
uttered rapidly. In some of the older towns they nest 
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on the houses and then miLy be seen in the streets hawking above 
the heads of passcns-by, though usually tliey prefer ptnces that are 
not much frequented by uiankimL 

The breeding season is extended, lasting from Jaiiuaty to October 
according to locality ; two broods are reared 

The nest is a seuiidrcular cup composed of pellets of mud, and 
coming down into a well-defined point beneath. It is applied by 
the side to n perpendicular surlace of wall or roch, but usually in 
sheltered positions in a niche or under a ledge in a cliff, or under 
halcoiiics and eaves of houses. The nestis lined fust with soft 
flowciing grasses and fragments of straw and then with feathers. 
Thu nests are never built in colonies though chance may cause two 
or three pairs to (Occupy miy suitable site. 

The eggs are rather elongated ovals, soroetiiues rather pointed 
towards the small end. The tgjcture is fine and fragile with a slight 
gloss. The ground-colour is whiie^ and they are all tnote or Jess 
thickly speckled and spotted, and someiimcs blotched, with different 
shades of yellowish- and reddish-brown. These markings lend, to 
collect towards the broad end. 

In sire the eggs average about 0-7? by 0-53 inches. 


THE WIRE-TAILED SWALLOW. 

Hirunoo sMtxifii Leach. 

length 5 inches, with a lengthened wlrc-like shaft 
to the outer pair of tail feathera 7 inches exirt Sexes alike, except 
that the wire is shorter in the female^ Top of the head bright 
chestnut i sides of the head and neck and the whole upper plumage 
glossy steel-blue, concealed portions of the wings and tail dark 
brown; all the tail-feathers except the two central pairs with a 
white spot On the inner web; lower plumage white, 
fris dark brown; bill and legs blsick. 

Bill weak witli a brood ga]>e; wings long and pointed. 

Me/ii — Plains and lower hills; invariably near 

water. A dark steel-blue swallow, with chestnut cap and white 
under parts. At a close range the wines in the tail alford easy 
identification, but at a distance it may be recognised from any 
other swallow by the pure shiring white of the lower surface and 
wing lining. 

Wjr&tailed Swallow ig divided into two races ■ 
one IS purely African and is found in various pa«s of that continent' 
//. s. the Indian race, is widely spread, ranging from the 
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l^Hmalayas where it is fotuid up to |ooo feet south to Mysore and 
ihc Nilgim, On the west It ranges to the Korth-west Frontier 
Province and SincL On the east k is found as fiw as Bengalj 
reappearing again in Pfigu and Tenstssenm. In the nuiin a resident 
btr^ it is mig^^tory in many areas. 

The familiar Swallow of Europe rustics) breeds along 

the Himalayas, in very great niLtnbers in KashmtTi and occurs 
throughout India in winter* The combi nation of tbe long forked 
tailt absence of a pale nimp band* the rod threat patch and dark 
gorget and tbe warm creamy flush to the white under parts allow 
of easy identification. 

mm, The Wiifrtmlcd Swallow Is essentially a bird of 
the neighbourhood of water. In particular it is fond of the great 
canals of Northern IndLv skimming over their surface with its long 



FlO, Wirt-talted Swallow* Q nsL ittft) 


tail-wires conspicuous and its bright colours Bashing in the sun^ 
\\1iere canals are not available it frequents tbe neighbourhood of 
rivers, streams and jhcelSt and also is partial to rice fields} but 
in heavy forest, in desert areas, and over wide culuvaled plains it 
will not be found* 

Thisspedes never collecbs or breeds in colonies, though family 
parties arc seen in the hreeding season, and on migiation a few 
join the fiocks of other migrating Swallows and ISrartins. The 
twittering note and Ehort sweet song are very similar to those of 
other Swallows. This species percbea very freely on telegraph-wires 
and the parapets of bridges and wcIIe, but it does not as a rule perch 
on trees, and only dcscciKis lo the ground to gather mud for its nesL 

Long after they are able to (iy the young are fed in the air by the 
old birds, parent and youngster circling round and round, and then 
with a complacent twitter clinging together for an instant during 
which the mouthful of insects is trojisfeiToci 
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'fhe Breeding seaspn is very prolonged And two broods are reared; 
tnost egg? will be foand from Maith to August the time ^^'ing 
with the locality, but eggs have been found in every month of the 
year except December. 

The nest is a rather shallow cup composed of mud pellets^ 
fastened at one Side to a ^lantiisg cr perpendicular sunBicc of wall 
or rock* It is Uned with feathers. The situation chosen may be 
under a bridge or cglver^ under shelves of roek, or in the arches 
and under the roofs of buildings* If not Im mediately over water, 
where it is very often within a foot or two of the surface, it is always 
in its near vicinity, and nests liave been recorded even down inside 
wells. 

'fhe clutch consists of diree or four eggs. In shape they ore a 
long narrow oval, rather pointed at the smaller end* 'rhe texture is 
fine and delicate whh a slight gloss. The groundcolour is white 
and the markings consist of speckles, spots and blotches of reddisih- 
brown and browitlsh-red * there is the usual tendency for the markings 
Id collcet towards the broad en(L 

The eggs measure about o-yu" by 0-53 inches. 


THE CLfFF^SWALLQW, 

Hlrundo rLvvicOLJV Jerdon. 

Lengtii 5 inches. Sexes alike. Top of the head 
dull chestnut with black shaft-streaks; a broad lino through the eye 
dull brown 1 back and shoulders glossy steel-blue; wings, tail and 
rump dull brown; entire Eower plumage white, more or less tinged 
with fulvous and streaked with brown, except on the abdomen. 

Iris brown; bill black; legs dark brown. 

The tail is very slightly forked ; bill weak with a broad gape ; 
ft ings long and pointed* 

Plains species, highly grt^ious, nesting in 
colonies near water and building immen^ dusters of mud nests. 
Very similar in sizc^ shape and demeanour to Sand-Martins (with 
which It often flies), but distinguished by the chesuiut cap and 
blue^lack back. 

I>is^r£k$fnm.—A pufidy Indian species, It b found through a 
consideiahle portian of India, from Raviul Pindi and the foot-hills 
of the Hiinakt)^^ {up lo ^500 feet) in the tionh to Coimbatore in the 
south. On the west its lioundaiy is not accumtely known, but it is 
not found in Sind or the Snuth-westem Punjab; it extends to the east 
as for as Condo, Mirxapur and the Wardha Valley, A local migrant. 


PLATE IX. 



Iittfau»>l4vnt«d jWi*ii-WarW(f. »► Lcmw Whiusanutit. J. CbiffdiBE. 4^ Lajgif 
Cnrtfsed WillmiAVrai. 5. Iniibn WrEn-WwMtr. 6 . Blown HniAVwWer. 
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Another scnall species, the Nilgiri Swallow javaftk^) h 

a cooiraon resident in the higher hill mngea of South-western India. 
It is Very familbir dbout dwell!ni|^s and builds the ordinary cup type 
of mud nest 

Jftihfs, rfr.—This is one of the purely social Swallows, spending 
all its life both in and out of the breeding season in big docks which 
neier sepiUntc. It ts somowhat local and erratic in its distribution^ 
but within its range it abounds wherever there is water, in combination 
withclifTs or masonry against which it can plaster its huge n^t colonies. 

The flocks usually hawk about in the near vicinity of water, often 
In compny with ^nd-Maitina^ which in flight they somewhat 
resemble. On the wing the hirds sing very often, the feeble 
twittering song typical of ihc family. They drink a good deal, 
sweeping down and taking mouthfuls from the surface of the water^ 
and Lhe newly-fledged young are fed on the wing. 

This species is double-brooded, nesting from February to April, 
and again in July aitd August, The nest is made of tiny pellets of 
clay which the birds collect from the ground with their beaks, and it 
consists of a small circular chamber entered through a short 
tubular mouih. This entmnee tube is not applied to the surface 
against which the nest is constructed, after the fashion of the 
Striated Swallows, but it slicks out from the side of the nest into the 
air free of attachment. Nunibers of ne$ts are built together in a 
cluster, and with their tubular montlis they present mLher a peculiar 
appcoiancCp somewhai like a honeycomb in which &ich cel! is a 
separate ntet A colony may consist of any number of nests, from 
twenty to about six hundred, so that in the areas which it inhabits 
this Swallow is often very abundant. The nests are lined with dry 
grass and feathersu 

The favourite site for one of the colontia is on the face of ovo 
hanging clillis or beneath the arches of masonry bridges^ but 
perpendicular sites, like the wall of buildings, are not despised, and 
the bird appears to be IndilffirenE whether the colony Ls in a secluded 
lonely spot or in a busy thoroughfare; but the close vicinity of water 
is essenlhiL 

The clutch consists normally of duee eggs, but four arc 
sometimes fourul 

The egg Is s^riable in shape but is normally a long oval, pointed 
towards the smaller end. The texture is fine and delicate, with a 
slight gloss. The ground-colour is pure whiter some eggs being 
unmarked^ others being slightly mottled, speckled or clouded with 
pale yellowish- or reddish-brown. These markings ictid to congregate 
at tiiu broad end. 

Tliu eggs measure about o-7fi by Q“53 inches. 
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RED-RUM PED SWALLOW. 

Hirunix) DAOiticA Linnsus^ 

Length 6 inches* Sexes alik& Upper plunia^e 
glossy Etcel-blucj except the mmp which is chestnut; concealed 
portions of wings micl laiL dark brown, on indistiDcL white patch on 
tliG Lnuef web of the outermost tail-feather; sides of the head mixed 
mrous and brown^ the ear-co^-eits and a mone or less distinct dollar 
round the neck chestnut; the whole lower plumage pale mfous 
finely streaked with brown. 

Ills brown ] bill and legs black. 

The bill is weak and small with a wide gape; wings long and 
pointed ; tall deeply forked* 

Fti/J —Rather tnoie deliberate m irght than the 

other true Swallow^ and Lhc tail appears diffcretitly shaped owing to 
the different angle of the fork; seen from above tlie chestnut nitnp 
is unmistakable, and from below the uniform striated under |)arts* 

—^TKe Red-^mped, Striated or Mosque Swallows 
are a widely-spread group which occur from Southern Europe and 
Africa to China, and in this great range are divided into a number 
of races. VVithin our area we are concemed with foiir: /I. d. 
eryt^mfy'gia breeds throughout the phi ns of India from about 
40IKJ feet along the Outer IIiiiiiila>^ down into the Nilgiiis; on the 
west it extends to Cutch, the Funjah and die North-west Frontier 
Province (though not apparently to Sind); and on the east to about 
Calcutta. In the Himalayas it is replaced by //. d mfin/e/isis ns a 
breeding bird; to the west ibis form breeds in a higher Jtorift from 
4000 to about 9000 feet; to the east it replaces J 7 . d 
oven in the foot-hills. This race is rather larger, with a more deeply- 
forked tail^ the mmp patch is paler in colour, and the under pans 
are more heavily striated* A third fornix /f, like the Last 

in colour but smalEer;, comes into our area as a breeding bird in 
Kashmir, Gilgit and the Afghan and Baluchistan borders. M. d 
japenka, breeding in Manchuria, China and Japan, appears in India 
as a winter visitor* All races arc to ^me extent megratory, and in 
winter all will be found in similar localities in die plains, but their 
movements require working ouL 

J/aifUSj €it .—Like other members of the family these Swallows 
are chiefly remarkable for ibelr nt^ng I'kablls. During the breeding 
season they are found in pairs which frequent the neighbourhood of 
buildings and therefore of man, and from their tameness attract his 
attention. On rnigradem and during the winter they colEect into 
small parties or into flocks numbering up to soo or 300 individual^ 
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They spend tLe gmiter part of tlie hoitrs of daylight on the wing, 
flying backwards and forwirds over a self-appointed Ijcal, hawkitig 
insects on the wing, ocimsionatly r^ng on telegraph wires and more 
rarely on trees and buildings. The flight is slower and more 
deliberate than that of the English Swallow and the note is rather 
diflerenL a plaintiveThe nest is a remarkable stniEztitie of fine 
mud pellets collected by the birds, a mouthful at a timi^ from die 
edges of puddli^ and il takes several weeks to build^ it is usually 
described as ^'retort-shaped^’' and is always built under rocks or 
culverts or bridges or under the ceiling of houses and verandahs; a 
narrow tubular passage^ like a white ant gallery on a lai^o scate* 



FjC, 53,—Rcd-nmiptiJ SvbUow. Q Dan ilie.) 


soiae 2 inches in diameter and from 4 to to inches in length, runs 
along the under surface of the rock or roof and enters a round 
hemispherical chamber also applied to the tinder surface of the site 
and with no other enirance than the passage^ The whole affiiir is 
rather hirge for the size of the birds, and the egg-cltamber is sparingly 
lined with pieces of dry grass and feathers. The same site is used 
ye;ir after yeir, though the actual neat is usually destroyed by thc 
elenients. 

The breeding season lasts from April to August, but July is the 
mouth in whidb most eggs will be found; probably because a 
structure of diy mud would be likely to ^ve way under the influence 
of the dry heat before the rains commence* 

The normal clutch consists of three egljs though four may be 
found. They are long, oval in shape, slightly compressed inwards 



Ill 
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qne end. with shells qf essqutsite fineness and with a very slight glost 
The cQlqur is pure unmarked whit& 

'Hicy average abcul a'73 by 0-55 inches. 


THE WHITE WAGTAIL. 

Motacilla alba Linnffiiis. 

CPbsc iL 6.) 

—Length S inches, AfoJe in winter plumage: A 
patch on the back of the head rotighly connected with a crestrentic 
gorgei on the breast black] remaindiif of head and lower plumage 
white, tinged with ashy on the flanks; upper plumage oshy^gtey; 
wings black, the feathers broadly margined with grey and white; 
tail bEack, the two outer pairs of feathers largely whiter 

In Euminicr pluMage from the chin to the breast is block. 

The female is duller and less di^nctly markecL 
The above description applies to the adult winter male of 
4f, a, duMunmiSt but the species is very vodahle in its plumage 
according to and season, as are the other raceSj and the identi¬ 
fication of these Wagtails is a matter of much study, A rough guide 
to Indian birds Is given below. 

Iris dark brown; bill and legs bloclL 

ftrld —The White Wagtails ore smollp dainty birds 

of black, white and grey pluni:^e, which walk about on the grouneb 
usually in parties, incessantly wagging their long tails up and down ; 
partial to the neighbourhood of water, wading in shallow portions of iL 
—'fhe White Wagtail is a very widely-spread species, 
breeding in various forms almost throughout Europe, North-western 
Africa and Northern Asku The dark resident form of the BirtLsb 
Isles is well known under the familiar name of the Pied Wagtail 
Four of these races are found commonly in vanous parts of India. 
The only one of these four that breeds with us Is Af. cr. a/A&ideif 
which is the common breedtng Wagtail of Kashmir, ports of the 
higher liimalayas and Southern Tibet In the winter it moves 
down into the foot-hills from Kashmir to Assam and also Burma 
AL a. ffrs&fta/a breeds in I'urkestaa, Gilgit, Afghanistan and 
Eastern PersLi, and is common in the plains of India in winter* 
extending to Bclgaum in the south and Calcutta, in the east. It 
conunences to arrive in August and September and departs in April 
and May. 

Af. u. dwAAunirnsis is the West Siberian breeding race whose 
range extends west to the Caueisus, Volga and UmJs. It arrives 
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nbom Stfpiember and Octol>cr and Jeavds again in April and May, 
having spread meanwhile thitiughauc the whole of the plains down 
to Travaiiccire- 

Ar kuiopsii breeds in Eastern Siberia and China, and in 
winter visits the eastern side of India to about Nepal and Mirrapur 
on the west and also Assam and Burma. 

The four races of White Wagtoil that occur in India afford a 
curious case of paradensinj they may be divided into two sections 
by the colour of the ear<overls and sides of the neck, and in each of 
these sections in Full breeding plumage one form ha.^ the back ijrey 
and the other black. All four races of White Wagtail can easily be 
distinguished from the Large Pied Wagtail by tiieir white forehead^ 
the black on the head extending to the base of the beak in the latter 
species, which also has a different series of moults and plumages. 

jV« (t. dttkhmitntis and Af, a, ieuiopsit both have the eir*covvrts 
and sides of the neck a-liitc; In the former bird the hack is grey 
and in the latter black in breeding piumagc; 

Aft (I. pei'so/iata and Af. u. altaidtt have the ear-coveits and ^des 
of tlie neck black. In bleeding plumage here also the first fonii is 
grey on the back and the latter black. 

In alt four races the back tionnaJly becomes grey in winter 
plumage, though usually a few bktek feathers remain in the black- 
backed forms to indicate the type of summer plumage. Af. ii. 
ttucopsis and M. a. dukhuninsts may then, however, be separated by 
the greater wing-coverts, which have their outer webs entirely white in 
tlic former and merely margined with white in the latter. At. a. 
ptnonata and Af, a. atbmdis have no distinguishing mark in the 
atisence of black feathers on the back. There is, however, a great 
deal of vaKalion in the plumage of Wagtails in India in wbter, and 
considerable study is required before individuats can be conectlv 
identified.* 

Habiti^ iUt—ln winter the habits of all four races of U'hlte 
Wagtail are very similar, and indeed two or three races may often be 
found associating together, ITie White Wagtail is a sociable bird, 
usually occumng in parties which collect together into large 
about the nugration periods and often associate with other species. 
They gccasiotially perch in uees or on buildings, but most of their 
time is spent feeding on the ground, preferably in damp places or 
actually about tlie margins of water, into which they wnde freely. 
Forest country is avoided, and in very dry localities they arc 
comparatively scarce. Where possible they roosr in reed W v and 
at suitable places veiy Luge numbers of White Wagtails, Yellow 

* Tbd ttudent ii jutvhed to «OMuk an ciccllent paper oq the snnipbyC. B, 
Ticchunt in the JmrxaS(J(At BmAay Ntiutai ftUhry Satiity, voL lavlTT., p, 108$. 
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Waglaits, ai>d VeilE>w-bEaded Wagiaih collect logeriier ai nighL 
The most marked chaiacierktk is indictlcd by the mniej as the 
bird runs about—for it never hops — the Jong tail is incessantly 
Wagged up and down^ Tbo Bight aEsn b very charactefistk in long^ 
dipping curves and on the wing the calhnotc b constantly 

uttenNl The song is a pleasant but poor performance. 

Our only btecdii\g race builds in Ka^mir from May to July, a 
enp-nest on or near the ground, in hollows under ston^ or in heaps 
of drift woocL The nest Is composed of dry grasses, roots, bents, 
and similar nibbish, and the cup is lined with hain The clutch 
consists of four or five eggs^ 

The is a niiber broad oval, pointed towards the small end, 
fine in lextuie with a slight gloss. The ground-colour is greyish* 
white, speckled emd spotted hnely and closely, with pale brown 
and brownish-grey. There is a tendency for the markings to 1 ^ 
thicker at the broad encL 

Tlie egg measures about CN7S to inches. 


THE LARGE PIED WAGTAIL 

MOrAClLLA UADEJitASPAir-E^SlS GlUCUtU 

DiSrri/ffion .—Length 9 inches. AduU male? A broad wiuie 
streak over the eye hoitt the nostiil to behind the ear^ head, 
upper breast and entire upper plumage bket; wings black* the 
quills finely edged with white, and a broad tapering white 
patch running the whole length of the folded wing; tail black, 
the two outer peuTS of feathers largely while; remainder of lower 
plumage white, tinged with ashy on the flanks. The female 
resembles the male, but the blade h not so pure in tone being 
mixed with ashy-browu* 

Iris dark browns bill and leg^ black. 

Jleld Found singly or in amaJI JamUj parties by 

water, walking about on the ground and wooing the long tail 
Rather larger and darker than the HTiite Wagtail!^ and has the 
b^dk of the roichcad extending to the beak and enclosing a 
white eye stfcaL I'he only species of Wagtail that breeds in 
India soulb of the Hifnalayas, 

—^Conlined to India and Ceylom Tins Wagtail 
occurs throughout India from the North-west Frontier Province 
and Sind (where it is raje) to the Duars and Western Bengal, and 
from the Outer Himalayas, which it ascends tq 5000 feet, to Cape 
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Comom; in the it is found at all elevations in the 

netghlrKiitThood of Ii avoids the low country of Bengal 

proper, A purely rO£idciit spociei 

Nah'fi^ tf/jct—This Wagtail is foond soliiajy^ in paitB or in tamily 
parties in the neighbomiiood of waterp provided that it be niiunlng 
water or ponds of taiiks. In ordittaiy marshy groundt beloved of the 
Vdlow Wi[igiails^ it is not usually found. It feeds along die edges of 
the waterj s^reblng for insects, the long tail incessantly wagging up 
and down as the bind trips along. It perdies freely on ro<is and 
buikiingSt but practically never settles on trees. It is curiously 
partial to the clumsy ferry-bmis that ply on the larger Indian 
dveis^ and not only perches and voyages on them* but on occasion 
even nests in them. The flight of this and other Wagtails is rather 
distinctive, jerky* with an Lneessant rise and fid] In the dr in a series 
of undulating curves j nrid they shato with the Larks and Pipits the 
disdnedon of being the smallest birds that walk and run on the 
ground as opposed to hopping like Eobms and Sparrows. The 
call-note is a loud chiefly uttered in flight, and there is a 

short musical song. 

The breeding season is front March to May* but eggs have been 
found in I>ecenibcr and January on the Cauvery. 

The nesting habits of this species art very variable j it wil] nest in 
any sort of hole provided that it is close to water, though it occasionally 
stretches ibis dennition to include the drainage holes on roofs- In 
such places h either lays its egga on bare earth In the bottom of the 
hole* or makes the very scantiest of nests consisLing of a few blades 
of grass, or a tplerably well-made cup of all sorts of varied materials* 
gras 3 p hair* wool* tow* root^ bbre 3 * suing and the like. In fact, 
flume's description of it as an iiiegnlaijy-minded bird is the only 
just way of describing its nesting habits. 

The normal clutch consists of four eggsi, though three or five are 
sometimes laid. The eg^ too, are ^^uiable, either long or broad ovals 
in shapes rather pointed towards the smaller end. The groundcolour 
varies from pole brownish to greonish-whitei The markings ^ doudsi 
smudges, streaks* spots and specks of brown of various shades b every 
possible combiriailoti. 

In size the egg measures about 0^9 by &65 inches. 
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THE GREY WAGTAIL 
M0TACIU.A aNF-BEA TunstaEl 

6 inches. Male and fennale in winti^r 
plumage; The upper pJunmge bluish-grey tinged with ^een j a patch 
at the base of the tsnl yellowish-greeny a dull whitish line over the 
eye; wings daik browii^ edged with yellowish-whitey tail black, 
mafgined with greenish, the three outer pairs of h^hers almost 
entirely white; chin^ threat nnd fore-neck white; remainder of 
lower plumage yellow, growing brighter towards the taih 

In sutntDcr plumage in the male the chin, throat and fore-neck 
become black, bordered with a broad white moustachial streak, and 
with white taps to the black feathers. 

In the summer plumage of the female the yellow is less brilliant 
than in the malCi and a variable mixture of black, white and dull 
yellow take the place of the black patch of the iruLle. 

Iris brown; bilj born<olour, paler at the lower base; legs fleshy- 
brown. 

solitary bird, generally about water. 
Differs from all the other Wagtaib in the cotnpomtively longer 
and more slender taii and m the falu&grey colour of the upper 
parts. In flight the long tail and suliihur'yellow belly and utidcr 
tall-coverta arc conspicuoiis. 

/JiV/nVwVlrVjT,—The Grey Wagtail is widely distributed^ chiefly 
about mountain su-eams, in Eiiro]>c and Northern Asia, migrating 
southwards to Africa and Southern Asia in winter It is divided 
into races, of which only onu concems us. 

This Eastern race (if. breeds from the Umts and 

Caucasus through Siberia lo Xatnehatka and south to the 
Himalayas* In winter it spreads throughout the plains of India 
lo Ceylon, and easlw'ards to Malaysia. 

//uifi/s, —During the breeding season in the Himalayas the 
Grey Wagtail is essentially a bird of the mountain streams and rivers 
where they flow with considerable strength through Iwtilder-strewn 
beds. In winlcf when h appears in India from August until April, it 
IS j^ldom able to discover these conditions, and then has to be 
content with tTipjMng about the margins of a v'ariety of tamer waters, 
and with feeding on roods and other waterless places. It Ls 
a solitary species, and does not gather into flocks like the other 
Wagtails^ The call-note is a fatlior shrill /zff-zee^ which is chiefly 
uttered on the wing as the bird Lakes to flight and flies swiftly 
away low over the ^ound, rising and falling in buo-yant curves 
tmd ejthjbiting conspicuous glimpses of the sulphur-yellow of the 
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lower plumage^ Tlie tai^wagging of the genus is most pronounced 
in tliia species owing to the compimiively greater length of laiL 

The breeding season in the Himalayas is in May and June. 

The nest is a neat cup of grasses^ bents and various tools and fibres, 
thjcldy lined with hair. It is built on the ground under boulcjers in 
liver-^ds, or amongst stones and herbage at the edge of streams- 

The clutch consists of four Of hve oggs. 

The egg is a broad ovsi^ rather compressed and pointed towards 
the smaller end, with a fine hard texture hut little gloss. The ground- 
colour IS yellowish or brown ish-whitej closely mottled and clouded M 
over with pale yellowish-brown and hrownish-yeilow, with a very 
uniform effect A blacL twisted hair-line or two is generally present 
about the broad end. 

The egg measures about o-yo by 0^54 inches. 


THE VELLOW WAGTMU 

Motacili.a flava Liniueiis. 

7 indies. Male in fresh winter plumage t 
Top of the head bluish-grey, the feathers tipped with olive; upper 
plunmge dull otivediroumish^ wings dark brown, edged with fulvous; 
tall black, narrowly edged with olivaceous, the two oitter puir^ of 
feathers white; a broad band on the sides of the head dark slaiy- 
blackish; the whole low'cr pEuniagc yellow sullied about the breast. 
In a few individuals there are traces of a white line over the cye^ 

Jlale in fresh summef pluinagc: Top of the head dark slaty^ey; 
upper plumage yellowish-green; wjn^ and tail as in winter but with 
the feather edges of the wings decidedly yellowish ] a broad band on 
the sides of the head black; the whole lower plumage bright yellqwp 
Traces of a iiarrow white line over the eye are sometimes visible. 

Female: Hesemblcs tlie male, but has the head green and upper 
pans dark Dlive-btown, grecnish-olive on the nimp^ the yellow of the 
lower plumage paler and more sullied on the breastf and the band on 
the sides of the head duller and browner; a fulvous line over the eye 
is generally present. 

This description applies to typical specimens of the mce 
aU^/^ Race, age and sex cause great variation in the 

plumages of this species which needs expert stnd>v 

Iris brown ; bill blackish-brown, paler at base of lower mandible; 
Tegs dark hom. 

/tfew/r/ifa/fbw.—Plains except In the summer; typical 
Wagtails found in mixed Bocks cdniaiuing two or three forms, of 
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whidi a small pnjporticin are in bright adult plunnogc^ greenish above 
yeUaw below, while the majority are in dull npridescript plunuiges^ 
always feeding on the ground m damp spots, active and ragging 
their mils. 

Disirfimti&n .— In the Yellow \Vagtails we have a most difficult 
group of birds; the adult males may be distinguished with a cemin 
auiGunt of ease, but females and young birds are exceedingly hard to 
discrimiimte^ and the whole group needs a great deai of study before 
one can claim to know even a little about them. Here it is ^losslble 
only to indicate the outUnss of the subjects 

Formerly Jt wias the cusLotn to treat the various fomts of Yellow 
Wagtail as s^iaiaie species. More recently vairous groupngs have 
been adopted, but here I prefer to treat them as geographical races, 
of one widdy-disttibuted species which breeds throughout the greater 
part of Europe and the Mediicrranean countries and Northemi Asia, 
and migrates southward in winteCk 

Nfo lace breeds in India, but we ate toncemed with the fallowiiag 
three forms as common winter visitors i— ^ 

Syke's Yellow Waguil {Af. / breeds in West Siberia^ 

Winters in India, south to Belgauni and the Cumburn Valley and 
east to Calcutta. 

The Grey headed Yellow Wagtail (A/, / breeds In 

North Scandinavia, R-usfia mid Siberia; migrates through Europe 
to Africa and to every portion of India^ Ceylon and Burma. 

The Eastern Black-headed Wagtail (Af,/. mtiaftagtisiii) btceds 
in TurkesLan and winters in India south to Bdgaum and east to 
Benares. 

The following key will serve to indicate the salient dilFucences in 
the adult males of the three races in summer plumage :— 

J/./. disma .—Crown paler grey; cheeks white; a broad and 
distiuct white superciliary streak over the eye, 

A/./, —Grown dark slaty-grey; cheeks blackish 

auperciliary streak very Indistinct or absent 
M. / —Crown black; cheeks ai^d ear-coverts 

deep black; superclliaty streak very indistinct or absent. 

Care must, howeveri be taken not to confuse the Yellow Wagtails 
with the three races of the Yet low-headed Wagtail {AhtadJ/a d/reaia) 
that also appear in India in winter* and of which one race breeds 
comn^only in the Himalayas. The adult mules of this species 
have the entire head bright yeUow, and at all ages and seasoiifi 
the YeUow-lieaded Wagtails may be distinguished from the Yellow 
Wagtails by a broad yellow superciliary streak and by a certain 
amount of yellow on the foreheads 
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Art olive-brown Wagtail with two black bands across the breast^ 
which wags its tail from side to side not up and down, is the Forest 
tVagtail {JOttidronmlhut xW/ivj), found cldeSy in North-cast India, 
Assam, Bunna, and Southern India- 

Habiiit tic ,— ^llie Yellow Wagtails, as we know them in winter, 
are birds of marked and typical habit. They commence to arrive 
in Northern India at the end of August and pass through on passage 
until about October; they start to return to Northern India about 
February and have left again by the end of AiiriL Faither south of 
course their status varies proportionately. 

They are found in flocks mingled irrespective of race, and spend 
their daj^s feeding on the ground in open grassy places, preferably 
damp in character, or about the edges of jheels ot in the pastures 
that surround the larger rivers. They are very partial to the 
neigh^urhood of droves of cattle, feeding all round the legs of 
the^^aing animals, no doubt finding that their presence attracts or 
^lurbs a varied insect life- In suitable places very large numbers 
collect, and morning and evening they flight in a most conspicuous 
manner, travelling at a moderate height above the ground with the 
dipping flight and shrill flbs-firV calls which are common to all Wagtails. 
They roost at night in rccd-beds, and suitable places are used by 
imtuense congragaiions of the various forms of Yellow Wagtail^ 
YelloW'headed Wagtails and White Wagtails. 

In their northern quarters the Yellow Wagtails lueed about June, 
building awe Fl'conccated nest of grasses and bents with a thick lining 
of liair. It is placed on the ground in thick vegetation in low-lying, 
damp ground or cultivatioo. 

The eggs vary from four to seven in number, and are rather 
broad ovals, pointed towards the small end, with a fine texture and 
little gloss. They are ochraceoiis-grey or brown in colour, so finely 
speckled as to be almost tinirorm, and generally rahibit one or two 
black hair streaks. 

In stac the eggs average about 0-75 by 0-55 inches. 


THE INDIAN TREE-PIPIT. 

Anthos noDCSOiti Richmond. 

Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. TTic whole upper 
plumage brown with a greeriish tinge;, the featlicra streaked or 
centred with blackish except on the rump; wing dark browri, 
margined with fulvous; tail dark brown, the two outer pairs of 
feathers lipped diagonally with white; a broad streak over the eye 
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fiilvous, growing white pa^teriorly^ lower plumage pale fulvous, the 
whole breast and sides of the throat boldly &treai;ed wiih black; 
flanks washed with olivaceous and faintly streaked, 

fris dark brown; bill dark brown, base of lower ruandible fleshy | 
legs Hesh-colouri. 

In summer the greenish tinge wears off, and the eye streak 
becomes white. 

I^iLi small brown bird, whitish belqw^ streaked 

with btackish above and about the breast; found in parties feeding 
on the ground in shady spots and dying up Into the trees when 
disturbed; has a faint plaintive noto and wags the shortish tail after 
the fashion of a Wagtail, only moTc slowly. 

Dhirihution ^—This Pipit breeds in Siberia^ tfoithem China, and 
Japan, and on the higher Himalayas about 7000 to- i ?|Ooo fecL In 
winter it migrates southwards to Southem Japan, Southend China, 
Coebin’China, and India, At that season it is found in India 
throughout the greater portion of the plains, occurring as far west 
as Kajputana and Guierat^ and in the root-hills of the Himala)'as to 
Hbanimsali, Southwards it extends to the Palni Hills, Himalayan 
breeding birds are heavily streaked and belong to the race A, h* 
Most birds found Jn winter in the Peninsula belong to 
the lightly streaked typical form. 

The closely-allied Tree-Fipii {Anthut trivmiis), which lacks the 
greenish tinge on the upper parts and has a less conspicuous eye- 
siripe fulvous throughout, is a winter visitor practically throughout 
India. It breeds in Europe and Northern Asia, including the 
higher ranges of the Western Himalayas. 

Hodgson's Pipit {Amthui ros^atits) which breeds at high elevations 
in the Himalayas and winters in Northern India and Assam, is 
rather similar to these two Pipits but may be recognised from them 
and all other Indian forms by the primrose-yellow under wing- 
coveits. in breeding plumage the throat and breast become 
vinaceous. 

IlabiU^ f/r.—In winter this Pipit is found in small partis which 
frequent fairly open country with plenty of shady trees; they are 
partial to gardens, groves of mango trees and similar situations^ and 
feed quietly on the ground in sparse herbage, collecting small 
insects and the seeds of grass and weeds* ^Vben disturbed they fly 
up into ibe nearest tree with a short plaintive call and wait quietly 
there imiil the coast is clear for them to resume their feeding. 
When in trees they walk about qn the boughs in a manner unusual 
amongst small passerine birds, and have a habit of swaying tbcb 
tails up and down, after the fashion of a Wagtail. The flight is 
rather slow and dipping, similar to that of the latter bird. In the 
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breeding season the male a Une ^ng, l^rk-Iike in character^ 
rather than rhe u^ual wheesy Fipk song. It is titicref^ as the bird 
flics inlo the air and then volplanes with wings and tail outspr^d 
down to the ground or to the topmost twig of a tree* 

The breedir^g seasnn in the Himakyas is from May to July* 
The nest is a shallow cup composed of moss and dry grass, lined 
with fine dry grass-stems and a few burrs, and it is placed in a hollow 
in the ground^ in the shelter of a tuft of foliage or a creeping plant, 
such as It is built either on an Alpine pasture above 

the limits of tree'level^ or in open grassy glades in the midst of the 
higher mountain forests. The bird is very shy at the nest and is 
then secured with dilficiiltyp either disappearing into the forests or 
rising ii}to the air in a series of jerky flights. When flushed off the 
nest it sometimes fluiters down the hiU-side as if wounded, 

The clutch consists of four eggs- The egg is a slightly elongated 
Oval, rather pointed towards the small end j the texture is fine with 
a slight gloss. In colour the eggs are closely speckled with dingy 
rather purplish-brown* so closely and evenly marked that no ground¬ 
colour is vmbl& 

They measure about O'-go by □'65 inches. 


THE INDIAN PIPIT* 

ApJTHtrS KUFULUS Vieitlot. 

(Plate xL, Fig. i^} 

V^scrtfiftofi .—Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
fulvous-brown^ the feathers centred with blackish-brown; a fulvons 
streak over the eye; wings dark brown margined wilh fulvous; tail 
dark brown, the outermost feather almost entirely w^bite^ the next to 
it with an oblique white tip; lower plumage pak fulvous* darker on 
the fianks, Lhe sides of the throni and fore-neck and the whole breast 
str<jakcd with dark brown. 

Iris brown; bill brown, base of lower mandible yellow; legs flesh- 
colour. 

'Fbe claw of The hind Eoe is long and slender* longer than the toe 
itself 

/Je/r/ijimfi&ft - — A small brown bird* pale fulvous below 
and streaked on the breast, which runs about on the ground* rising 
with a plaintive note and a flash of white in the tail* to settle again 
but a short distance away^ Distinguished from the Tree^Pipils by 
the long hind claw and the fiict that it does not settk in trecs« It 
must, however* be remembered that several species of Pipit are 
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comrntiii in Iniik, and their identification is a matter of 
constdemble knowledge and expenence, 

Dis£ri£^ut^of ^.—^Tbis Pipit occurs throughoiit praclicaWy the whole 
of India, Burma and Ceylon* breeding In the plains and also in 
suitable places in the Himalayas and other ranges up to about 
5000 feet. Farther east it e^itends to Lombok and Timor, 

In the main it is a resident species though k performs cs^ain local 
migrations. There are several races. The typical race is found 
throughout the greater part of Indian bdng replaced in the Punjab 
and Sind by the pale A. n icrjj/ri and in the south-west and Ceylon 
by the darlier k 

Settee is required to tell this species from the Tawny Pipit 
{Anfkus ^amfei/ns)f a winter visitor to most of India except the 
extreme south. It is slightly larger, more sandy Sn colour^ and when 
adult unspotted on the breast. 

There are two very large Pipits ^ inches) in India^ easily 

separated hy the length of the hind daw. The Brown Kock Pipit 
{Afti/ius simt/is) breeds in the Western Himalayas, Baluchistan, and 
the Nilgiris. It has a short hind claw. Richard's Pipit {Att/At/s 
ricMrdf} with a long hind daw is a wir>ter visitor to India, most 
common in Bengal and the Madras Presidency. 

e/V*,—This Pipit is essentially a bird of cultivation with 
low crops and of grass land j it is particubrly partial to the stretches 
of sandy soil with closdy-grared grass which are found about the 
margins of jhecis and In the dry beds of the larger rivers. Here it 
runs and feeds on the turf, rising when disturbed with the slightly 
plaintive note which is typical of the genus. It is usually found in 
pairSy which are Jealous of their respective territories, driving away 
birds of the same species and possible enemies such as Shrikes. 

This Pipit perches freeJy on bushes and tufts of grass, but 
usually only when breeding; it does not settle on trees. In the 
breeding display the male rises in the air in one ascending succession 
of dipping curves, uttering all the lime a jangling, rather Burning- 
like song; arrived at the highest point in the air he then falls to 
earth again, in an abrupt curve, with siifi^ partly cxiended wings. 
When disturbed suddenly from the nest the female Butters along 
the ground as if wounded, a habit common to most of the 
Pipk3- 

The breeding season extends from March to Jufy and two broods 
are apparently raised. The nest is placed on the ground under or 
In the midst of tufts of grass; it is usually cup^shaped, but in some 
examples there is a slight dome. It Is composed of dry shreds and 
blades of coarse gross, or fine dry roots, with o slight Uning of fiine 
pieces of root and gra^ with a few liairs. 
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Three or four eggs are bid, but tlie Fortner number is tiiore 
common. 

The eggs are moderately broad and rather perfect ovaI$, scarcely 
piointed at all towards the small end^ they are hard in teJ^ture with 
a slight gloss+ [n colour they are brownish- or greenish-stone 
coIonTj thickly streakedp clouded^ and spotted with dull biownish- 
or puTptish-red^ with bmwn of different shades and pale purplbh- 
grey. These markings often tend to form a cap at the broad end, 
and aitogether there is a good deal of varbtlinn in shape and colour 
between dilferent eggs. 

They measure about i>B by o-6 inches in size. 


THE LITTLE SKYLARK. 

Alauda GULCULA Franklin. 

(Piaf« tL, Fig. |.y 

—Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage^ 
including a short indistinct crest, brown wsth darker centres and 
tawny margins to the feathers; a pale fulvous streak over the eye; 
wings dark brown, the feathers margined with rafous; tail dark 
brown, margined with rtifous, the two outer pairs of feathers largely 
pale bnd*; lower plumage pale bulT, washed with futvpus on the sides 
and breast, the throat spotted and the chest streaked wiih brown. 

Iris dark brown; bill and II^ yellowtsh-hrowiK 
'rhe hind claw is wiy long and stralghL 

—A streaked brown bird, Imffish-white below 
and with pale baff edges to the tail which become conspicuous in 
flight. Feeds and settles on the ground in open country, but sings 
in a characteristic soaring flight. Distinguished from the Pipits by 
the heavier build, short crest, the more crouching gait, and the fact 
that when approached it squats instead of running, 

J)is/n 7 fiifien ^—The Little Skylark is found throughout a large 
area of Southern Asia from Turkestan eastwards to Siam and Cochin^ 
China and southimrds to Ceylon and Tenasserim. It is divided 
into several races distiiigdshed by size and depth of coloration, and 
these are Bometimes treated as races of the well-known Skylark of 
Europe (A/iHidu of which one race, A. ti. ftfi^rascerfs, arrives 

in Korth-western India its winter in large numlters. It app€sira, 
however, better to keep the two species separate- We are concerned 
with four races of the smaller bird^ The Turkestan tace, A, jf. 

just comes in to our area i o Bol uchistan. A. jf. /Aamffrum 
is the hmeding bird of the higher Himalayas from Kashmir to Sikkim, 
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at heights from scc« to feet, wandering in vrlntcr b 

down to the foot-hills. The typical lace ts resident in Northern 
India fratn the foot-hill* south to Khandesh and roughly a line 
from Hydenbad to Masulipatam; it extends a1» to As^m and 
Burmsu -d, s- ** resident in the remaindet of Soutbem 

India and Ceylon, breeding up to the summits of the vanous ranges. 

The flocks of Skylarks {A> o. ei^eratitus) which arrive in winter 
tnav be distinguished by the latger slie and more pointed wing, 
the sth skoit of the tip of the wing by over 

5 milUmelres. 

jyaifVf, rA-—The Skylark is a bird of open country, dwelling 
almost eiclosiveliy in cultivation or on grazing lands conti^ous to 
iL In such localities it lives and feeds on the ground, picking up 
seeds and insects and fallen grains of all the eultivalcd cercaK On 
the eroond it is quite inconspicuous, both owing to its protective y 
coloured plumage and to its habit of preferring to squat 
miming when approached. It squats as long as possible; then 
suddenly springs into life with a liquid bubbling tktrfup, and flies 
low over the ground with a fluttering undulating flight, only mountinB 

high into the air if it proposes to travel far. 

In spring the males have a well-ajslained though rather 
monotonous song, into which the imitations of other birds' calls mo 
introduced. When singing the bird mounts to a great height in the 
air, almost vertically, with the head to the wind and the wings 
fanning rapidly ; hnvbg attained its pitch it remains there for 3 long 
time, keeping roughly in the same place; it starts to descend in the 
same fashion as it rose, but when it is some 15 yards or w from the 
cround the song ceases, and the bird falls rapidly with the wings 
held stiftly open. The song is also occosionalty uttered oti die 

breeding season is from March to July, and even later till 
November in the Southern Indian race. Two broods are reared, 
'fhe nest is placed on the ground in a shallow depression 
scratched by the birds themselves, sheltered by a clod of earth, a 
lufl of grass or a small siunlcd biisb. It is a shallow cup of dry 
gra^ usually lined with finer grasses. Three to fiw eggs are laid, 
Thu egg is a moderately broad oval, rather pointed towards the 
smaller end. with a fine silty teature and a slight gloss. Thu 
groundcolour is greyish- or yellowish-whhe, concealed nearly 
entirely by the markings which are fine spots ami freckUiigs of pale 
yellowlsh-brown, purplish-brown or very pale inky-purple. 

In size the eggs measure about 0-85 by o-6a inches. 
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THE SHORT-TOED LARK. 

Calahdrilla itkACHVDACTVLA {L^isJcr). 

— Length 6 Inches. SesES alike. Upper plumage 
pale greyish mealy-bufft the feathers streaked mth bkekish-brdwn; 
wings dark brown edged wlih falvonsj tail dark brown edged with 
fulvous, the two outer pairs of feathers pardy %^ery pale buFi a hujf 
streak over the eye j lower plumage dull whitish, washed with brown 
on the breast which is sometimes streaked j a half-concealed blackish 
spot on each side of the breast. 

Iris brown ; bill dark honty-brown, fleshy below j legs brownssh- 
flesh-colouri 

/ifffli'ijfffii'few. — in ter visitor in large Hocks to the plains 
of Indiap feeding in stubbles and open l>;Ufeii countr>^; a simill 
satidy-CDloured Lark with a dull semi-concealed dark spot on each 
side of its breast in place of the usual streakings. 

The Short-toed Lark is a widely distribiited bird in 
Europe, Northern Africa and Asia^ and Is divided into a num-ber of 
races, the identi Heat ion and distiibuiian of which are a matter of 
considerable difHcuUy. The difTetrenccs are based on small details 
of colour, tint and mcasurcmCEii. Two forms are found amongst 
the hordes which appear as winter visitors in India. C. L 
the greydinted breeding bird of Easter ei Central Asia, is found in the 
north-west of India down to a linE roughly between Bombay and 
Kumaon } while to the south-east of that line down to about Belgaum 
and into Assam a more rufous bird {C A 

A very closely allied species (Cfl/^fWi/r^/Zd rtm/irtfi/rtV), also 
appears locally in India in winter. This may be distinguished 
without difhcuUy from the forms of C by an 

examination of the tip of the wing^ ns It has the first four long 
primaries equal, whereas in C. the fourth long primary 

is considerably shorter than the first three which arc equal. 

A third and smaller species of ShorEdoed Ijirk (Cakni/rc/Za 
rayfalf^ with tw^o races Is found as a resident in India. This is 
most easily distinguished by the fact that it spends its whole life 
about the sand- banks of the larger rivers, tunning about near the 
edge of the water. 

c/c.—The 5hort-coed Lark is only a winter visitor to India, 
arriving aliout September and leaving in April. Numerically it must 
he very abundant, as it is found in flocks often of large sixe^ and these 
Hocks are common in open countryi feeding both in stubbles and 
on waste ground generally, even on that of the most strictly desert 
character The food consists of small soeds, but insects are also 

P 
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calcfid These birds n^'cr petch except oti the grogndp where owing 
to their stnhll size and protective coloration they am prdcttotUy 
invisible; when approached the hirds of a fiock rise irregularlyi a 
dozen or two at a time^ and when all are in the air they join into 
a compact flock which flies with a peculiarly free and swinging 
motion, Tlic calt-notc is low and raihef harsli. This is one of the 
birds that h eaten in India under the name of Ortohm. a species 
which itself is never found amongst the great numbers of birds that 
figure on the table in India under its name. 

The breeding habits of the Short-toed Lark in its more nonhem 
home are simitar to those of other I^rks; a small cup of dry grass, 
lined with wool and hah is placed m a slight depression of the 
groujid. The eggs ^'ary from three to five; the ground-colour is 
yellowish- or brownish-whitc^ finely freckled and spotted with 
brownish- and asby-grey spots. 

The egg measures about 0* 75 by c-SS inches. 


THE BENGAL BUSH-LARK 
MiftArRA ASSAM ICA McClellaiifl 

—Length d inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
dark ashy-brown streaked with blackish except on the rumpi wings 
dark brown, the coverts niargined with pale ashy and the quihs with 
much chestnut on both webs; tail brown margined with ashy rufous^ 
the two Ollier pairs of feathers largely edged with pale rnfous; sides 
of the head mixed fulvous and brown j chin and throat pale fulvous- 
white; retnainder of lower plumage darker fulvous, the breast coats^ly 
streaked with triangular brown, marks. 

Iris yellowish-brown; bill dusky, fleshy-white below; legs fleshy- 
white* 

Idenfi/iafim .—Plains bird, found in open country feeding 
on the ground and perching often on boshes. Dark ashy-brown 
above, fulvous below with much chestnut in the fljghl-fcalherSw 
Distinguish from the Red-winged Bnsh-Lark by its rather heavier 
build and darker, more ashy upper parts. 

This species of Bnsh'Lark is found throughout 
the north eastern part of the Indian Peninsula north and east of a 
line drawn roughly from Ambala distHcl to Cuttack, eElending 
through Bengal into Assam and thence into parts of Burma. A 
permanent resident with no races. 

The Singing Bush-I^rk {Afirs/rajamnUa) maybe recognised 
from all other Indiatt Bush-l^arks by having the Inner web of the 
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outer lai! feather iMgely white. It is a curiously local birti, restrictftd 
in pbccB even to paiticutar ftelda, but its general distrihntion 
includes almost the whole of India, eicept the Lower Punjab, Sind 
and Western Kajputana. 

Habsfs, ete. This Lark is found in the better watered and Otirly 
well-wooded tracts of its range, frequenting open plains and 
cultivated fields and often being seen on the mads. It feeds on 
the ground, collecting smatl seeds and iiisects^ but pcrclies freely on 
bushes and small trees, and like the rtst of its genus has a 
breeding flight in which the rather weak song is ultercd 
The breeding season is in May and June, 

The nest is a loose, flimsy pad of grass and roots> as a rule too 
loosely constructed to be removed undamaged; it is placed on the 
ground in a depression overhung by tufts of grass and is usually 
surmounted by a sketchy dome of grass and roots, with the 
entrance hole at one side or at the top. 

The number of eggs varies from two to five. The egg is a 
moderately broad oval, fine and deikatc in tCHttire with a slight 
gloss. The ground-colour is white, faintly tinged with grey or 
stone-colour. The markings consist of fine freckles and spots of 
yellowish- or pale purplish-brown, whh a tendency to collect in a 
cap or zone about the broad end. 

In size they average about 0-1(3 hy 0-61 inches. 


THE RED-WINGED BUSH-LAKK. 

Mj KAFKA EkVrijROPTEKA Blytb. 
iPJate i-JiF., Fig. 5.) 

6 inches. Seies alike. Upper plumage 
fitlvous-bTOwn, streaked with black ish-bro wo; wings brown, the 
coverts edged with fulvous, and both webs of the quills largely 
chestnut; tail bbekish-brown, the central pair of feathers fiale 
brown margined with fulvous, and the two outer paire of feathers 
partly pale fulvous; a pale fulvous streak over the eye; chin and 
throat whitish; remainder of lower plumage pale fulvous, with 
triangular spots of blackish-brown or the breast. 

Iris brown; bill homy-brown, fleshy below; legs flesh-colduir, 
fte/d JJen(ijfcation,^A small unobtrusive Lark found in parties 
on the ground in sandy scrub-covered country broken with cultiva¬ 
tion; ]>rown and fulvous in colour with much chestnut in the flight- 
feathers. 
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Corfintid to IndL-u Found tlwQUBhoiit tin* whole 
of India from the oulei foot-hills of the Himalayas to about the 
biiiade of Nellore and east to the longitude of Calcultn. It is 
divided into two races. A pale race, named M. e. tindtaxu^, is found 
in Lower Sind, in portions of the Punjab, In Jodhpur, and eastwards 
to Etawali. The rest of the range of the species is occupied by the 
typical race. A purely resident bird. 

There is so me doubt as to whether the well-known Madias Bush- 
Latk \Mirafra is not really a race of this species. It is 

larger and darker with less chestnut in the wingp. It is found 
south of a line from Orissa through Hyderabad to Belgium and 
also in Ceylon and in general is estreniely common, 

ffabiti, r/n—This, like other species of Bush-Lark, is somewhat 
patchily distributed, being common in some localities and absent in 
others that appear equally suitable. It is typically a bird of spai^ 
desert scrub-jungle^ where thorn bushes, light grass and euphorbia 
grow on a sandy soil mixed with outcrops of rock, though it may 
also be found in cultivation. It is usually collected in smalt parlies, 
which feed unobtrusively on the ground, squatting at the approach 
of an intruder and then suddenly springing into flight; they fly 
fairly last but with an erratic rather hesitating course, as if unable 
to decide in which direction to proceed, and soon settle again after 
being disturbed. In the breeding season the male has a singing 
flight in the air, parachuting down to settle cither on the ground 
or on the top of a euphorbb or other bush. This species often 
perches on telegTaph-wircs. 

The breeding season is rather irregular, ard extends from March 
to October. The nest is a mere pad of grass tuised with a little 
vegetable fibre in the form of a very shallow saucer. It is built on 
the ground in various situations, in depressions on open gnmnd or in 
cover at the base of hushes, and is difficult to And- 

The number of eggs varies from three to five, but the normal 
clutch is four. The egg is of a very perfect oval shape, fine in 
texture with a slight gloss:. The ground-colour is white tinged 
with greenish or bmwnish, finely speckled and dotted all over 
with reddish, brownish or purple; the exact tint and density of 
the markings U very variable but their distribution is usually 
uniform. 

The egg measures about 0-76 by 059 inches. 
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THE CRESTED LARK. 

Galehjda cristata (Lhtfiailis), 

—Length 7 inches. Sexes aJike. Upper pltimagej, 
ifictuding asharp^pojfited crest, earihy-brown, streaked with blackish ; 
wings brown, the feathers with sandy margini:, and the quills with a 
lor^e rufous patch on the inner wetjs j tail brown, the reathers edged 
with sandal the omer pair of feathers largely pale lufoiis \ a pale 
fulvous streak over the eyej lower plurnage pale fulvous streaked 
with brown on the breast and Jess distinctly on the danks. 

Iris light brown; bill and legs horn-colour^ 

J^i/d —A typical 

sandy^brown Lark found iri! open 
country in N'orthem India and 
easily dlsdngulshed by the erect 
tuft of pointed feathers on the 
head. 

Diitniw/ion, — A widely - dis¬ 
tributed species found througbout 
the greater piirt of Europe and 
South-Western Russk^ in Northern 
Africa and a large ejsitent of Asia+ 

It is divided into over twenty races 
which to some degree are correlated 
with types of soiL Of those w'e are 
concerned with two only* G- f. 

is the resident bird of 
India- It is found throughout the north-west parts of Continental 
Indbp frOTti the foot-hills of the Himalayas at about 4000 feet 
down to the Central Provinces and the boundary of RengaL 

G. f. the breeding race of Central Asia, East Persia^, 

Afghanistan^ and BaJuohbtan, is a winter visitor in considerable 
numbers to Sind, and probably other areas of the extreme north¬ 
west It is recognisable by its larger si^e and more sandy colour- 
Two allied species^ smaller and more rufous in colour, Sykes^ Crus ted 
Lark [Gaicr/da d^a) and the Makibar Crested Lark {Ga/erida 
are residetUs in Peninsular India. The former is widely 
distributed from Samiihar and Etawab southwards through Central 
India^ the Central Provinces, Romhay Presidency and Hyderabad 
to Mysore. The latter is conhned to the west coast from Ahmedaljad 
to Iravancore. The Malabar Crested Lark is the larger of these two 
species, with the breast more heavily streaked and the light parts of 
the tall much deeper rufous^ 



Fig. 34.—[l« 4 d o( Crested Lirlu 
(Jl Eut, ihc.) 
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The Ctesied Lark h very common m the sandy 
opftn plains of North-western IndLa^ both in and about cultivation 
and in the more deseit areas. It lives and feeds on the ground^ 
and likes, in particular, the neighbourhood of rough country tracks 
and roads where it finds com and insects about the droppings of 
passing animats. Hie resident race h usually found in twos mid 
threes, but the large Cential Asladc race in winter may 3 >e found in 
large Hocks of up to a hundred jndmduals^ llie bird is far from 
shy, and on the ground aJJowg a very near approach, walking about 
with its crest erected and merely hying for a short distaiKe when it 
does rise. The caJl-note is a rather swetrt/f4>wn Thu sang is short 
and pleasant, and is uttered both on the ground, from the top of a 
bush or during a soaring flight. This Lark is frequently seen sitting 
on telegraph-wires. 

The brecdiTig season lasts from March to Jnne. The nest is 
placed on the ground in a depression In the shelter of a small plant 
or by a stone or clod of earth. It is a ahallow, open cup, composed 
of dry grass with a lining of wool* vegetable fibres tw fine gmssj and 
occasionally a few fealhers. 

The normal clutch consists of three cg^ though four and five 
are occasionally found. The egg is a broad oval, mthcr pointed 
towards the STnall end, with a fine texture and slight gloss^ The 
ground-colour is greenish^ or ydlowish-whiteT speckled, spotted and 
blotched, with various shades of brown and puipk; die markings 
are usually regularly distributed, but they sometimes tend to colkct 
In a 5Eone at the broad end. 

They measure about 0-87 by 0-65 inches. 


THE RUFOUS-TAILED LARK. 

AMMOK.VNES psicEwicuaA (Franklin). 

—Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
dark brown; wings brown, margined with sandy-brown, much 
rufous on the inner concealed webs of the quills; toil with its 
coverts deep rufous, a broad black bar across the end; sides of the 
liead mixed rufous and brown with a pale mfdus streak over the 
eye; entire lower plumage rufous, She chin* throat and breast 
streaked with brown. 

Iris brown; bill horny-brown, base of lower n:iandible fleshy ; legs 
Peshy^ The bill is thick and slightly cnrvecL 

Plaiiis species; found in parties on open 
plains^ a brown Lark* rufous below, and easily distinguished from 
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all other Larks by the bright rufous tail with a black bar at 
the end 

pistHdufhn ,—This handsome Lark is found in North-western 
Africa^ the Gape Verde Islands^ East Persia* West JiaJuchistan* and 
India, being divided into several races. Only the typical race is 
found in Indbu Its western limit h roughly a Hne drawn from the 
Rann of Ctitch up to Hissar and thence lo the Changes. The 
northern boundary is the Ganges itself to about Dinapnr, and south 
of this the bird is found over the whole of the Peninsula south to 
about Coimbatore- It is a resident species but moves about locally* 
The sandy-coloiired Desert-Lart {Amnomafir-i found in 

Other races as far as North-western Africa, is resident in the low 
desert htlls of die North-west- It is chiedy remarkable for the 
habit of building a li ttk wail of stones round its nest 



FiCh Lark. ([4 she.} 


The Hufous^utilcd Lark finds tis favourite haunts in 
open plains, stubbles and ploughed fields* and out of the breeding 
season is usually found in small parties. It normally keeps to the 
ground* where it feeds on seeds and insects* but in the breeding 
season it often perches on a bw bush ^nd thence utleis its short 
twirling melodious note* It also perches on telegraph-wires- 

The breeding s^on lasts from Febnioiy to April. The nest is 
placed in open fields or jiloins in a slight depression on the ground, 
eitiier natural or scratched out by the birds tljcniselvtis^ and Ls 
sheltered generally by a clod, or stone or tuft of foliagev 

The clutch con^sts of three or four eggs. The egg is a 
moderately elongated oval, slightly pointed towards the smaller 
end; the texture is fine and there as a slight gloss. The ground¬ 
colour is creamy or white tinged with yel[owish, freckled and 
speckled all over with yellowish- or reddish-brown and a few 
secondary morlcings of pale inky-purple; the markings tend to be 
most dense at the broad end. 

T'he eggs measure about o-fij by c^6a inches. 
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THE ASHY-CROWNED FINCH-LARK. 

EremopterVX CkLSEA (Scopoli). 

5 inches, Male: Upper plumage pale 
Ash^^brown, concealed potlions of ihe wbgs dark brown ; rati dark 
brown, central pair of fcflthm light brown, the outermost pair largely 
white; a large patch over the ean, and the sides of the breast 
whitish; remainder of the sid^ of the face and the lower pldmage 
dark chocolate-brown. 

Female: Upper plumage and wings and tail dark brown tinged 
with grey and rufous ; the outer pair of tail-feathers largely white; sides 
of the face and a line over the eye rofous j lower plumage pate rufousn 



Fig. — Ailiy-crowived Findt-Duk^ C^t 5“-) 


Iris brown; bill btuish-flesh, darker above; legs brownisb-fiesE 
The bill is very Ehort and deep, and curved on the upper surihee, 
J^f/d Idcnfificathn.^A small lark, samly grey-brown In colour, 
with the lower surface dark chocolate-brown in the male- Found in 
docks in open plains country and often very numerous. To be 
distinguished from the allied species, the Black-crowned Finch-Lark 
{ErM^tfUtyx/rontaiis\ which in the male has a bkek crown and 
while forehead. 

Biitrihiithfi .—This Lark is a purely Indian species, except that 
k occurs also in Ceylon, being found from the foot of the Himalayas 
to Cape Comonn and From the western borders of Sind and the 
North west Frontier Province to the longitude of Calcuitiu The 
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birds of the North-west {Smd, Ciitch, Punjab, Rnjpytana and ihc 
Webern United Provinces), where the anrmal mmfall is less than 
incbesj. are paier to cotomtion and have been sepsirated as a irace^ 
E. g. jianiti. The Ceyton raee {£. g. lias a heavy bill. 

Throughout its habital the specif appears to be resident. 

I^alrt/T, tfA-.—This quaint little aberrant Lark is one of the most 
generaHy distributed birds of India ; it is only found in open country 
away bom irees^ and though it occurs up to nearly 3000 feet in the 
Salt Range it is, strictly speaking, only a species of the plains. It 
prefers waste ground, falfow fields and semi-desert areas, feeding on 
the minute seeds that liiter the ground. Found In pairs with a 
strictly defined territory while breeding, it collects, ofien, Into large 
fiocks at other times. On the ground their coloTiitioii renders 
these Larks very inconspicuous^ and an observer walking along b 
often astanished at the number which rise one by one around him 
and then £y away in a dense dock from ground which was apparently 
empty of life. 

The breeding season lasts from Januar},' to September, and 
apparently two broods are raised. While biceding the males are 
indefatigable songsters, singing botl5 on the ground and in the air, 
in the latter case while the bird is rising and falling in a series of 
diiep stoops, keeping over and about the same patch of ground; 
reaching its highest pitch it doses its wings and Mh steeply, to 
recover and mount agam while still some height above the ground. 
Near the end of iu? fall, tf the observer is close at hand, a whirr can 
be hcard+ due to the pressure of the air in the wing-fealherB. The 
song is a sweet but monotonous trillT without variation. 

The nest is a slight pad of threads and soft vegetable fibres with 
a few feaLhers and pieces of fine grass. Tt is invariably placed on 
the ground either In a slight depression in the oj>cn or in the shelter 
of a clod of earth, stone or tuft of grass. 

The clutch consists of two eggs, but three are sometimes found. 
The eggs are moderately elongated ovals, slightly pointed at one end, 
with a slight gloss. The ground-colour is yellowish-, greenish' or 
greyish-white, marked fairly thickly and in a variety of ways with 
various shades of yellowish-brown, eaith^bnown and grey* 

In sizt they average about 070 by 0^30 inches. 
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THE WHITE-EYE 

ZOSTEROPS PALpE^f^dSA (T^soiaiinck)* 

(Floi^-c Fig^. u} 

L^gth 4 inches* Sexes alike* The whole upper 
plumage greenish golden-yelioWi the cotieeaicd portions ot the wings 
and tail dark brown; a white ring rowd the eye, emphasised in 
front and below by a bbek mark; chin and throat bright yellow; 
lower plumage greyish-white; under tail-coverts yellow. 

Irk yellow-brown; bill black, bkisb'grey on base of lower 
mandible; legs plumbeous. 

The bill is slcndt^p curved and pointed. 

—^FEains and hills; purely arboreal; very 
abundann A smalh bright yeUow bird with greyish-white breast 
and abdomen, liable to be mistaken for a Willow-Wren, but easily 
distinguished by the sharp little curved black beak and the white 
ring round the eye^ The constant note is also distinctive. 

Disfri&u/foff .—The ^Vhite-Eye3 Or Zosteropidis are a large family 
of small birds spread over Africa, Southern Asia and Australia. 
The present species has a wide distribution in Asia and is divided 
into a number of raccs^ of which we are concerned with four onlyj 
which differ only in small details of she and tint of coloration. The 
typical form is found from Sikkim and Bhutan eastwards to j\s5am 
and Yunnan, and southw[uds to Bengal and probably Orissa and 
the Eastern Central Provinces. Z. J>. is found along the 

Himalayas from the extreme north-west to Nepal, breeding normally 
up to Sqqo feet and even higher. In the plains it is found as far 
West as Kohit, and from there it extends through the whole of 
Nofth-westem India south to Mysore. In Sind It is unknown 
except for a small isolated colony in the mangrove swamps of 
Karachi, Z^ fi. m/girienjis is the race found in the NDgiri and 
Travancore ranges, while Z. fi. saJemalii h cotlfmed to the Eastern 
Ghats as far north as the Godavari. In the main a n^ldent species 
the ^^iTtite-Eye is also locally migratory, 

fA;—^Ihe Whito-Eye is a purely arboreal spectes whkh 
practically never descends to the ground. It is found indiscriminately 
in all types of country where there is sulfident tree growth, thongh 
itj perhaps above all, prefers gardens and hill Jungles close to cultiva- 
rion where there is a mixture of trees and flowering shrubs, and in 
consequence a variety qf food j for it feeds both on insect^ weevils^ 
ants, and their eggs and larvsfi, and on vegetabk matter, sudi as 
small buds, seeds and wild fruits* 
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Except wbcn separated up into pairs for breeding the White Eye 
is found in small ponies and in Hock^ which do not as a ttile 
associate with other birds but hunt busily thiotigb the foliage, 
ininriahly coming to nodee through n mther monotonous querulous 
or isetr-fietr note which is uttered all tlio time; they 
am very active and busy little birds, and when disturbed fly oflT 
still uttering their note to start operations afmah in another troe. 

In the breeding season the males sing freely \ the song is short 
and rather pretty. It begins so iow as to be almost inaudible and 
becomes louder and louder until at the end it is almost harsh, and 
this is repeated over and again vriihont vamtion. 

Most nests will l>e found about ApiiL but there appear to be 
at least two broods, and the breeding season extends acoording to 
locality from January to September, 

The nest Is a delightful little cup slung like a miniature Oriole^s 
n^ between two twigs, though very rarely it may bo placed in an 
upright fork. It is usually composed of very fine gmss-stemSj coatod 
exteriorly with cobwebs and studded with small cocoons and pieces 
of vegetable down, but in shape» depth and materials It is somewhat 
variable. In dte, too, there is no uniformity. Many nests are placed 
in undergrowth and bushes not higher than 6 feet from the grotiiid' 
while as many are built in large b:ee% mangoes being perhaps the 
favourite, at any height up to 6o feet. 

The clutch ^-aries from two to four eggs. 

In shape the egg is a somewhat Lengthened oval, a good 
dsd pointed toward the smaJlei end; the texture is very fine^ 
practJcaJly without gloss. The colour is a \t!ry delicate and pure 
paJe blue or greenish blue, without markings. 

The average sbe ts o 62 by 0^.47 inches. 


THE PURPLE SUNIURD. 

CisNVkis asuttctis {Litliara), 

(Plitc jlLh 5^) 

Udsertf/iffft ,—Length 4 indies. Male in summer plumage: The 
whole head, neck, upper plumage, throat and breast metallic-black 
with greenish-purple reflections; flight-fathers dull brownish-bkeh j 
tail bluish-black i a narrow baucl across the breast coppery-browu, 
of varying extent and sometinies absent; remainder of lower plumage 
dull purplish-black; a brilliant tuft of crimson and yellow feathers 
under each wmg. 
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Male in winter plumnge, assumed only from about September to 
Decembert resembles the feitiale wiih the addition of a broad stripe 
of dark melaIli<>vJoIct from the dhixi to the abdomen^ It retains the 
dark wings. 

Female: Upper plumage, wings and sides of the head and ncok 
greenish-brown j tail dark hrowi^, the outer feathers narrowly tipped 
with whiter lower plmrmge rather bnght yellow. 

Iris brown j bill and legs black* 

Bill long^ curred and sharply poiuted, with miniite serrations 
along the cutting edges of both mandibles towards the t]\h 

J^fld Idfff/ificafhn .—Abundant garden bird in the plains; a 
minute bird with a Jong curvc?d beak; male metallic-black, female 
brown and yellow* Active and feeds about flowers, 

Disfri^M/wti ,.—This Sunbird has a wide range in Southern Asia 
from Persia On the west to Cochin-Chma on the east, and is divided 
into races. The typical mce is found in Ceylon and from about 
5000 feet along the Outer Himalayas throughout the whole of India 
except in the north-west. There in Smd and Baluchistan it is 
replaced by the Persian form, C. &. with a shorter bill, 

while birds from the Punjab are mostly intermediate in character 
between the two races. In the main a resident species, it is also 
locally migratory^ being found in Nortb-wcslcm India only from 
March to SepEember. In the ranges of Southern India it is found 
up to 7500 feet- 

The very similar Loten's Sunbird (Cr>r?*yrf j /stigma) with a much 
larger beak is common in South Indb up to Bombay on the west 
and the NallamaJlais on the east. In some areas it repbees the 
Purple Sunbird ; in others it is found with it. 

//adifs, —Itoui their small size and btilLEant metallic plumage 
and occastonal liahlt of hovering in front of a flower this and 
other Indian members of the numerous family of the Mir/ariniidi^ 
are responsible for the frequently found belief ihflt Humming-^hSrds 
occur in India* The true Htimming'birds aie^ however, confined 
to America and its islands^ and tliey belong to a totally different 
Order of birds allied to the Swifts and Nightjars. 

The Sunbird resembles the Hujnming-bird in being largely 
dependent on flowers for its food. It feeds at the bEossoms of 
the v^ous flowering shrubs and trees, taking from them not only 
their boiiey but also the various small insects, catctpillars, spiders 
and flies that they attract, and in mturFi undoubtedly assists to 
pollinaic many spedcs. The long tongue is almost tubular m 
stfuclure and is capable of mnision beyond the beak. 

The Sunbird usually perishes on the iwigs and slemg of the plant, 
flitting actively from flower to flower and indulging in a variety of 
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j^mru 3 <;tic& to reach the food^ but when heed siriscs it caji 

hover with rapidly vibrating wjjigs though only for a short time. By 
this di-pendence on flowers it is enmncTpated froirt profeiuncc for any 
particular type of country. In the diy d<sert areas of the north-west 
it flits and perches about the iow-growing uck and wild capers in the 
tropical forests of the south it feeds high from the ground about the 
blossoms of some lofty tree; and throughout its range it is a 
familiar garden bird attracting notice by the boldness of Its visits 
to tJie flowers that line verandahs or grow over porches. Its swift 
darting flight and slirill chirping note also csill attention: to its 
presenci^ and k has the rare merit in India of being a good 
songster. For the male perches on the topmost twig of a tree 
with a good many repetitious of tlie sharp chirp and then breaJfs 
into a loud full song which seems surprisingly good for so smaJ! a 
bird and recalls the notes of a Canary or Willow-Wren, 

The breeding season varies a good deal according to locality* and 
in diflerent parts of IndLieggs maybe found from January to August; 
most nests wiil* howuveij be found in April aitd May, ITiere are at 
least two broods^ and diesc anu luaied in rapid succession^ Gometimes 
even from the same nest 

I'hc nest is a jjear-shaped or oval structure with a small round 
or oval enlnmce at one sidCj often sticltcicd by a little projeciing 
cornice. It is built of a most miscellaneous assortment of 
materials* haki fine grasSj twigs, dead leaves, chips of bark and 
fragments of decayed wood, seed cases* and scraps of rag or 
papers aJl neatly plastered together with silky hbies and cobwebs. 
The whole structure b suspended from a twig by a short rope of 
these materials, and a pendant rrregular tassel of tlic same gcnenilly 
hongs from the bottom of the nest. 

The nest k generatly placed some 3 or 4 feel from the gtound, 
hanging under a bough or a bush, but occasionally it b attached to 
a book or pendant piece of rope in the ceiling of a verandoL The 
tiuerior of the nest is neaLly and softly lined with seed-down. 

'I'lie clutch consists of two or three 

The egg is typically a moderately bmad oval^ somewhat pointed 
tow^trds the small end, but the shape is rather variabliL The texture 
is fine and fragile with very little gloss. The giound-culour is dull 
whiiLsh with a tinge of green, grey or brown* and tlie markings 
consist of minute and ilfdefliied spots and freckles of grey, brown 
and dull purple of x'orioiis shades In some eggs these markings 
are regular and thickly disposed over the whole surface; in others 
they chiefly collect in a lone or cap about the broad end. 

In sizo the eggs average about 0^64 by 0-4 5 tnebes. 
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THE PURP[.E*HUMPED SUNBIRD. 

CiNNVRIS KEYLOKICUS (LmH.^tJ5)* 

(Plate JL. r^. 40 

—Length 4 inches- Male : Top of the head metallic- 
lilae^ rump mcLallic-piurpIc; remaii^der of upper plumage dull cTim^n; 
wLnga brown edged with metallic - lilac and dull crimsan an 

the smaller coverts] tail bbek with pale tips to the outer feathers ; 
sides of the head coppefy-brown; chin and throat mctallk-puiplc j 
a collar bdow the Uvroat maroon t remainder of lower plumage bright 
yellow* while under die wings. 

There is no separate winter plumage as in tlie last species- 
Feinale: Upper plumage ashy-brown; wings brown inargJned with 
rufous; tail black with pale djis to the outer feaihcrs; an mdistinct 
white line above the eye, with a dark lino below it through the eye; 
cheeks, chin and throat pale asby^white; remainder of lower plumage 
yellow, w'hite under the wings. 

Iris dull red; hill and legs black. 

The bill is lofi^ slender, curved and pointed, with minute sermcions 
along the cutting edge of l>oth matidibles inwards the tipi 

J'lM —Central and Southern India- A rainuto 

bird of briUiantly vadegatedr partly metallic, pluniago in tlic male* 
lilac on the h-ead^ crimson on the back, purple on the throat, and 
yellow below- 'fhe female is dull in colour wiLti a white throat 
contrasting with the yellow under parts. Active in trees alsout 
blossoms- 

—A inirely Indian spcciefSi It is found throughout 
India south of a line passing through Khand^h, Raipur and 
Samhalpur in the Central Provinces, and Lohardaga* Burdwan and 
Dacca In Bengal; also in Ceylon, lu the Kilguis it is found up to 
3500 feet This is the Common Sunbird of Bombay, Madras and 
Lower Bengab A resident species- 

The Small Sunbird {Cianyfis mimma) is common along ihe 
Western Ghats from Bombay to Travnneore and also in Ceylon- 
Tt is the smallest of the group in India^ and the mnk is very brilliant 
wiih a green cap; deep crimson breast and upper parts, like run^p 
and purple throah 

HfihySt —This beaulirul Sunbird is very common over large 
areas of India, preferring if anything wdl-watered tracts and ejetensive 
forests, though it also comes freely into gardens and about houses- 
It is found singly or in pairs, and k very active, incessantly flitting 
about from tree tq tree and flower to flower in search of the irtsecis 
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ajid caterpillars on whkii it fced^ and is purdy arhoroal, never 
descending to the girouiid. The cafl is it feeble shrill sort of chirp, 
esasUy distinguishable from the louder call of the Purple SunbircL 

The breeding season is very ejclended^ nests having been found in 
almost every month of the year^ but normally the bird appears to be 
double-broodedj nesting about February and August 

The nesi is a most lovely slruciurct simikr to ibM of the Purple 
Sunbirdf a hangirtg putsc with the entrance near the top on one side 
surmounted by a little potdoo. 

Thu body of the nest ts chiefly composed of very fine grass or 
vegetable fibres, and it is thickly studded exteriorly with scraps of 
Ikzhcns, spiders* webs^ fragments of bark, dried petals^ and a variety 
of similar materials. The egg cavity is thickly lined with vegetable 
down or foathers. The nest is suspended from a fine twig, over 
which the top of the nest is firmly worked with libncs and down, and 
a tassd of the same material as the outside covering of the nest often 
hangs below iL 

The clotch consists of two eggis. The egg is a moderately broad 
oval, rather elongated and pointed^ with a delicate close^gjained shell 
almost devoid of gloss. I'he ground-colour is a dingy greenish- or 
brownish-white; it is freckled^ cbaded and streaked with minute 
greyish-brown markings, which tend to collect in a lone or cup 
about the broad end. 

In si?,e the eggs average o-6g by cs-47 inches. 


TICKELL'S FLOWER-PECKER. 

DicMmt Kki'TitKOKiivficBQS (Latham). 

Length 3 inchtSL Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
ashy-olive, the feathers of the crown with dark cenlres, and the 
coaceakd portions of the wings brown; tail dark brown; lower 
plumage bufly-white. 

Iris brown; bill pale fleahy-livid, darker above; legs bluish- 
plumbeous. 

Bill rather long, curved, sharply pointed and finely serrated along 
the cutting edges. 

JiiM —A tiny oltve hind with paler under parts, 

and a longish curved beak, which rather resembles a female SunbirtL 
Has a sharp note and is purely arboreal, frequenting parasitic plants 
on trees* It is easily confused with the ^fllgiri Flower-Pecker 
{DuauM common along the Western Ghat^ which Is 

darker with a darker bill* 
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fined to Indbi C«;yiafi and Southern mid 
^Vestcriti Bumui. It □cqur along iht Himalayan foot-hl]ls^ up to 
eJevadons of 4™ feeL from Kjuigra to AESani. South of the foot¬ 
hills it is found virtually throughoyt India except in the dry regions 
of the North-west, North west Frontier Province, Baluchistan, 
the Punjab, Sind, and Rajputana. It is a resedent species, and in 
places like Bombay and Poona very ahundant. 

The Thick-billed Ftower-Peckcr {/^Jrm^ma is another 

cominon species with a abnilar distribution, except tliat it occurs 
also in the Punjab. The bill is swollen and Finch~ltke andi the lower 
parts are coarsely streaked. 

//aifi/Si fjftr. -This minute bird has been chosen to represent a 
curious and distinct fkmily of birds known collecttvcly as the 
DicKidai or FJower^Peckers. They are ah birds of very small siae, 
often of brilliaut pluma^^ uud remarkable for the beauty of their 
nests. They are very strictly arboreal, keeping largely to the tops 
of high ttec^ where in parlicukr they frequent the parasitic growths 
(of the mistletoe type) which grow on the blanches. The berries 
of these growths form a large proportion of their food and they in ^ 
turn largely assist the propagation and dissentination of the parasites, 
but they also feed on oth^ beirii^ and fruits and on insects. 

rickelPs hlower-Pecter shares the above general characteristics 
of the family. It is cacessivdy active^ twisting and luming and 
r^ever still on the twigs where k perdies, and it dies with the swift 
raiher mounting flight of a Sunblrd. The ordirKir>^ note is a loud 
squeak, almost a diirp in diaracter, in addition to which it sings 
a low, almost inaudible* wheezy song^ 

The breeding season is from February to May. 

The nest is very similar tg Uiat of tJ>c Purple Sunbird. being 
a small pear-shaped structure, suspended by the stalk from a twig 
with the entrance high cm oite side. It is placed in a tree at heights 
of ro to 20 feci from the ^ound. Jt k constructed of Sne 
vegetable fibres externally covered with cobwebs, smaU cliips of 
bark, splinters of rotten wood and the excreta of caierpillaiSj while 
the interior is lined with the softest, sUkiest downs and fibres. The 
female sits looking oat through the entrance;. 

One to three eggs jwe bid. These are rather elongated ovals, 
pure white and glossless. 

In size they average about 0-38 hy 0-41 inches. 
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THE INDIAN PITTA* 

Pitta itaACUVUBA <Linnxus). 

(Platr lii, j(,J 

J Sexes alike. Top of head pole 

fuh^iis, with a broad black band the centre, whkh is Joined 
by a rery broad black band ffom below tbc eye; a narrow white line 
oTTer tile eye; Ijack and shoulders green; lower rump shining paJe 
blue; tad black, tipped with dull bluei wing bkek with a 
conspicuous white patch in the flight-featherSp and with the coverts 
green and blue; chin and throat white; remainder of lower plumage 
fulvous^ a pucb of bright scarlet under the tail. 

Iris diirk brown ; bill black ; legs pale purptish-llesh, 

Mt/J coarsely-built bird with a short tail and 

strong leg^ adapted for life in heavy jungle; plumage variegated 
with blue, gteen^ bbek, wbite^ fulvous and crimson, but not 
conspicuously bright in the shade though the lines on Use head 
arc distinct. Shape and upright caniage are distinctive. 

—This Pitta is found throughout almost the whole 
of India from Dharamsak in the Himalayan foot-hills to Sikkim, and 
Hastcm Rajputana in the plains to Calcutta. Southwards it extends 
down 10 Ceylon. It breeds in the Himalayan loot-hills and in 
Central and Western India and in the former area is a summer 
visitor Only, wintering in Southern India and Ceylon, . E^ihausted 
birds on passage sonietlmes take refuge in outhouses and other 
unexpected placesn 

—The Indian Pitta belongs to a family of birds whkh 
has no cqui^-aleni in Europe. All jts members ate compact, stoutly- 
built birds with a short stumpy taiJ^ broad rounded wings and long 
stout legs, and as this structum suggests they are essenlially groimd- 
living birds, hopping and running with great facility and spending 
only a small portion of their time either on the wing or in trees. 
All are of great beauty, and tJic distribution of tlic various members 
of the family is very sporadic and curious. Most of them occur to 
the east of our area but the Rtue-naped Pitta m/aJitFists), a 

large brown species with a blue hind-imck is common io the lower 
ranges of the Kastern Himalayas and in Assam. 

TIte Indian Pitta, by prefercnH:i^ lives in deciduous forest orscruh- 
jutigle, but it may also be found b gardens and comparatively open 
country, especially if iberc are small ravines overgrown willi bushes 
and trees to afford it the cover that it requires. It i^ not shy 
and may easily be approached. It has a sweet call and 

Q 
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a beautiful Thnish-like song, the cocks usiiaJly singihg in the cxlrcmc 
tops of trees. The food consists largely of beetles, ants and other 
insects. 

The breeding season is from June to August 
Thc^ nest is a huge globular structure with a dicular entrance 
at One side. It is composed of dry leaves and grasses sround round 
with strips of fibre or held together with twigs ruid Tools, and Is 
lined with green leaves or fine twigs and roots. The majority of 
nests ^are placed on the ground or in low branches close to i4 but 
occasional nests are placed high in forks of trees. 

The dutch consists of four or five eggs. In shape they are 
broad and regular ovals, so broad as to be almost sphericaL The 
tcitiire is very fine and h.Trd with a high gloss. 

The ground-colour is china-white, and tlie markings consist of 
spots, speckles and sometimes hair-lines of deep maroon, dark purple 
and brownish-purple, wtih secondary markings of pale inky purple. 
■nicse rich colour^ together with llifi spherical shape nnd high polish, 
give the^ eggs of this species a very dtstincUve appearance. 

In sias the eggs measure about i-oo by o-86 inches. 

The word Pitta is due to the latintsalion of a Telugu word, 
meaning “ small bird." 


THE SCALY-BELLIED GREEN WOODPECKER. 

PiCUS SQUAWATUS Goilld, 

Length 14 Inches. Male: Top of the Itead and 
crest crimson; upper plumage green, strongly tinged with yellow at 
the base of the tail; wings brownish-black washed with green, all the 
quills conspicuously spotted and banded with ydlowish-white and 
white; tail brownish with narrow white bars, the lower surface 
washed witli yellow; a Irniad yellowish-wlutc Jijw over the eye, 
bordered above and below with blackish tmes; another brood 
yellowish-white line ^low the eye fronri the hose of the beak; throat 
and breast pale greyish; remainder of lower plumage grcenish-whiic, 
wiUi scaJeJifcc niarkmgs of biack. 

Female: Has the crimson of the head replaced by blade, marked 
with ;iiiid 

Iris dark pinkish red, with an outer ring of pale pink; bill yellow, 
bom coloured about nostrils; legs grccnisb-plumbeous. 

This and the following Woodpeckers have these pccuHarkies of 
cat^l slniciure. The bill is long and stout and modified into a 
cutting weapon with the end of the upper mandible vertical and 
chisebstiaped. The tongue is excessively long, worm-like and 
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rapabic of pau protniston; it ts supplied with viscid ciqciis from 
the laige snJtvary glands atid the point is homy jmd hatited The 
toes are arrangt.^ in two pairs, the and and 3rd toes pointing forwards, 
the 4th toe being dinieted baelcwards with the 1st toe or ballui. 'fhe 
tail is graduated, with very stilT-pointcd feathers. 

/M/tf —Himalayan fon-st form: 3 ftiediunvshed 

greenish bird with paJe under ports scaled with blacit width climbs 
up the trunks of trees in a suiies of jerks, and moves from tree to 
tree with noisy gndubtmg Bight Distinguish from a similar species 
the ] 3 !ack-napcd Green Woodpecker 

which IS found in the same ares \ 

Sind farther eastwards into Assam and % 

Burma;; this has the lower plujiiage un- ^ 
scaied and only the front half of the top k ^ u 
□f the hfctd crimson in the mitle. f 

This Woodpecker is 
distnhuted through 'rmnscaspia^ BaTuchi- 
Stan, Afghanistan, and the Western 
Hitnalaj^as; it is divided Into two laces, 
of wIiScIi the typical race is found in the 
Western ffimalayas from die Valley of 
Nepal to CUtml and Gilgit, ftom about 
5000 to ] 1^000 feet A resident spedes 
witfi litdei if any, altitudinal seasonal 
moveflient 

A very similar but smaller species ihe 
Little Scaly-bellied Green Woodpecker 
{/Virwj is locally distributed 

throughout India, but not w^est of a line 
Ironi Amfjala to Moom A boo. 

ffr.—This fine Woodpecker 
b a common r^ident in the Western 

Himala-yas and b found in all types of forest, also occasionally 
Pandering out into trees in the open cultivated country. It is not 
very shy^ and is easily observed as h works its way up the trunk 
of a ^rec; now stopping to disEodge a piece of bark and then 
hammering lustily with its chiseMike beak at a piece of grub-infested 
T^ood, Occasionally it feeds on the ground, searching there for 
ants and termites* Wbun not feeding it sometimes rests in a com- 
nianding position on an upright bare stump of a Eioughatlhetop of a 
tree, whence a clear view can be obtained* In such a situation it sits 
for a considerable time, moving the headr neck and upper part of 
the l^y fratn side to side with a swaying motion, varying the pro¬ 
ceedings by occasionally drumming rapidly with its bill on the 
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wockI The oidinaiif spring call is a loud, clear wiid^ogrtdfiig 
melodious A/ee^ <jr ^ia^turA, or Bimpl)r ihe iylJable /Ker, whJcli 
echoes through a nullah and is audible a long tray olT. ^^Tiile 
hunting for food a constant tjupk-tjupk^fupk-ij»pk note is kept 
up, and thk repeated loudly is also the alarm cr)-. The (light is 
strong fast and undulating, the bard coarse wing-feat here making 
a distinct noisi^. 

The breeding sca^n extends fiom March to May, but most eggs 
will be found in April. The nest hole is excavated in the trunk ot 
bough of a tree and consists of a passage running down from 
10 to 30 inches into the nest chatnbu which is often a natural 
decayed liotlow inside the wood. In this the eggs, five or six 
in nmnber, are laid on chips and debris. 

The egg is a rather elongated oval, somewhat compressed 
towards the smaller end. The texture is very fine and delicate, 
with a brilliant gloss; the colour is pure chitra-white. 

The eggs measure about i-aS by 0-53 inches. 


THE BROWN-FRO.XTED PIED WOODPECKER, 

Drvobates AUUICEPS (Vigorsj. 

(Plate ail. Fig, 3.} 

Dtsetip(wft,—is,Ti^\\ 3 inches, hlale: Forehead and crown 
umber-brown; ctesl golden-yellow in front, crimson behind; sides 
of the head and neck and the chin white finely mixed with black; 
ear-eoverts very pale brown; upper parts black, broadly barred with 
white across the upper back and shoulders; wings black, con- 
s^MUousIy spotted with while; tail black, the outer feathers barred 
with bufiy-whilc; lower jwits fulvcscent-white; tinged with yellow 
in the centre of the abdomen, streaked with black, and bordered 
Oil the sides of the cheeks by a brown band which becomes black 
and breaks up into spots on the sides of the neck; a jatch of pale 
crimson under the base of the tail. 

The female lacks the gold and crimson on the crest which is 
merely yellower than the forehead and crown. 

Iris crimson; eye-patch plumbeous; bill homy-plurnljeous; le» 
dull plumbeous-green. 

JHtld Jdtntifintihn . — Common West Himalayan form. A dull- 
coloured Woodpecker, black barred with white above, whitish wltli 
dark sbuaks below, a reddish patch under the tail and a yellow and 
brown top to the head, crested in the male with crimson. Quiet 
and familiar in its hablu. 
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The comiilelc red crown of the male and the black crawn of the 
female easily distiagnish the very similar Fulvpus-breasted Pied 
n'oodpecker (/Jij flhi/ti miKti) which is common at low elevations 
throiishoul the whole length of the Himalayas from about Murree 
eastwards. It is also found in Lower Bengal and towards 
Vizagapatam. 

Another common species, conhned to the VV'esiera Himalayas 
and particularly noticeable in Kashmir, is the Htittnlayan Pied Wood' 
pecker (ZJrjd^dfer Aimafayeitsit}. This is black and while with the 
crown crimson in the tnalir, hat the Ijack is black with a white patch 
on (Saijch shoulder,, not barrod- 

Dhfndufim.—Ftiuud throughout the Western Himakyjys from 
Chitral and Hamra to at elevations between looo and 

75M feet and in smalEtu^ num^ietrs up to 9000 feet* Here it is a 
resident spctiea, but it fs also found in Afghanistan, and frooi there 
wanders tn winter into the Samana and KohaL 

cU . — This Is the ordinary common Woodpecker of the 
hm stations of the liV’^esEern HinHiiljiyiis from Murree to Alussooric. 
ft is found chiehy Ln the forests of oak and cfieel pine, but wandcR 
into cultivation and gardens, and is a hEniiliar species, very indiBerent 
to the near neighbourhood of man, 1 have kno™ a pair roost 
nightly on tim top of the pillars suppordtig a verandah roofer a forest 
rest-house^ and one winter a single bird slept regularly in a nest-box 
affixed to a tree by a house^ 

Tht calhfiotc is a rather ioud plaintive repeated at regular 
and monotonous Interi^als. It is traced to its source with difficulty, 
ns the sound at times can be ^-cry veniriToquiai, and then at last the 
bird will bo found silting at the cKtremity of some dead hough at I he 
lop of an oak, coiUinuaSIy jerking its body and twisting its head and 
neck from side to side as it sutv'Oys the world below, glancing here, 
there and ci^erywhere on the akrt for possible danger. When the 
bird is down on a tree trunk busy feeding the sound is easier to 
localei and as this W^oodpecter is far from shy atid very common it 
is easy to observe and procure if requirecL 

llie breeding season ts in April and May, The nest hole h the 
usual cleanly excsivared lunnel and nest chamber in the trunk or 
large iKmgh of a tree^ and no nest is made, the ^3 bdug laid on 
chips and debns at the bottom of the hole; very occasionally a 
natural hollow in a tree 'is used. The sise of the nest may be at 
any height from 5 to 40 feet from the ground* 

The clutch varies front three to fi^Te eggs. 

"JTie egg is a mtber lengthened and pointed ovaJj fine and glossy 
in texture:, and pure unmarked while in colour:. 

In sbe it averages about o-ga by 0'6S inchL«* 
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THE MAHRATTA WOODPECKER. 

Drvdb^tes HAiJRATTEKSia (l.allmiii), 

J}escription. —Length 7 inchfi^. Male: Forehead and crown 
brownish-yellow^ a small crest scarlet j hick of neck smoky-brown; 
back and shoulders brownLah-blact and white ifregularly mlKed; 
wings blackish-brown heavily spotted with whiter tjul blackish- 
brown^ spotted with while, which from below appears fulvesccnl; 
chin and throat and the front and sides of the neck whitish^ with 
a brown stripe on the sides of the neck which breaks up inlo 
Longitudinal streaks on the sides of the breast; remainder of lower 
plumage Btreaked with brown^ a bright scarlet pilch In ihe middle 
of the lower abdomen- 

The female lacks the scarlet on the crcsL 

Iris deep red; eye-patch plmubeoiis; bill clear plumbeoiis * legs 
bright plumbeous. 

fU/d —Abundant plains species- A small dingy 

Woodpecker, spotted sooty-i?rown and white on the upper parts with 
a brownish-yellow top to die bead, and in the male a scarlet crest. 

Distriimii&n ,—This Woodpecker is foiuid in liidia^ Northern 
Ceylon, Upper Burma, and Cochin-China- In India tl U fourtd 
from the fool of the Himalayis, which it aiioends toat>oui 2500 feeb 
down to Ihe eixtreme souths In ihe north*west it is found at 
Peshawar and Rawnl Pindi, but ii is scarce to the west of the Indus 
and in Sind and Kajputam, nor is it found in South-eastern Bengah 
It is a slrictly resident species. The typical race belongs id 
Southern India, and northern birds may he separated as Z.. 
auffKrisfdtiis^ but the line of demarcation is not very marked 

The Indian Pygtny ^Voodpecker {Dryobut^r hardwkkii\ is well 
distributed throughout India south of the HimaTayas* except in 
Sind and the greater part Of the Funjih and Rajputana. Its dull 
plnmagti and small size—for it is only as big as n Sparrow—readily 
distinguish it from ihe rest of the family^ 

Mention must just be made of the curiona Rufous Woodpeoker 
{Mkr&pt^r^t$ts which smells of formic acid and nests in 

the big round nests of ihe treo-ants. The plumage is brown 
throughout, largely barred into black; a red line below the eye of 
the male. Found in the Lower Himalayas, the Chota Kagpur aiea 
and the South-west and South-east Ghats. 

HitififSj tfe —^Thts little Woodpecker, though common, is 
what locally distributed, and it avoids both the drier, more open 
plains and heavy forest- It is a bird of cultivation and groves, road¬ 
side avenues, low scrub-jungle and gardens, and in such localities 
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it Feeds quietly on the tree-tuiiikf; and branches, paying link or no 
atiendon to passers-by. Owing to its small mm it is rather apt to 
get into trouble with other small birds and squirrels, but it Is a 
courageema bird and resists with spirit iherr endeavours; to trespass 
in its kboriously constructed nest hole- It is always found solitary* 
except when paired for the breeding season. like naany other 
Woodpecker^ this species drums with its beak gn a dead bough, 
apparently as an outlet for sexual emotion. 

The Ordinary call-note is a rather weak uttered at short 
iniervuls. 

The breeding season lasts from February to April* but moat 
eggs will be Found in March. The nest hole is excavated in a 
bough of a tree, usually one leaning out of the perpendicular, and 
the entrance hole ts made on the underside of the bough. It b 
small, about t| inches in diatnctcr, and the entrance tunnel is about 
IS inches long. No nest is fnade, the ^gs being kid merely on 
chips of wood at the bottom of tlie Irregular chamber tg which the 
tunnel leads. 

The clutch consists of three eggs- These in shape are a rather 
lengthened oval, fine and glossy in texture, and pure white in 
colour. 

In mut they ave^ige about 0-S7 by o -63 inches. 


THE GOLDEN-BACKED WOODPECKER. 

SMCHYFXEKS«tis ^IJnnasos). 

(Plate liii., 4+} 

J}€S£‘npfi£fft , — Ijength 11 inches. Male: Top of the head and 
a crest bright crimson, the feathers partly marked with black or 
white; sides of the head and neck white* streaked with black along 
a narrow line at the edge of the crimson and in a broader band 
through the eye from th^ nostril to the nape; hind neck, lower back 
and tail black ; upper back and shoulders rich golden ^ yellow, 
sometimes tinged with grange-red; wiug-coverls bkek at the 
shoulder, gradually changing to golden olive - yellow* the smaller 
feathers spotted with fulvcscenl white; flight-feathers ■ brownish- 
black tioldly spotted with white, and all but the outer feathers with 
the outer webs washed with ggJdcn olive - yellow; chin, throat and 
fore-neck black with numerous short white stripes^ this pattern 
gradually merging into that of the breast where the feathers are 
bufTy-wbite with broad black borders; these black borders become 
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ivTOSs bae^ds on the Haok^ and below the tail and gradually die 
away on the lower abdomen which is practically whtlc+ 

Female: Differs frotn the male in havjny the froxu half of the 
crown bLick^ each feather being tipped with white- 

iris red^jrown, eyelids gfeeiiish-plumbeous; bill slaty-plimibeous j 
legs dark greenish-plumbeous^ claws dusky. 

—Common plains btr-d. Foimd climbing up 
the bark of trees or flyrng from tree to tree with hea^y undulating 
fliglitj black and white plumage with vivid crimson crest and 
brilliant golden back immediately catch the eye, while the loud 
call is a well-known sound. 

—Found almost throughout India and Ceylon as 
a resident species divided into races. A pale and much spotted 
fornut B.k ifihfut, is found in Sind* Baluchistan and the neighbouring 
portions of the Punjab, grading on the edges of its range into the 
typical race which extends throughout Northern India From the 
foot-hills of the Himab>as to Eastern Bengal and Assam. It is 
found in the Central ProvinceSp but in Hyderabad State grades into 
A with much more black on the throat i this is found 

throughout Southern India with tbe exception of the rain area from 
Cannanore to Cape Comorin w^here the Hchty-colgured iS. A 
is found. B. i/tfirmidiuj of Ceylon is smaller and palen 

This Woodpecker mu^t be distinguished from the larger Tickeira 
Golden*backed^Voodpecker(Cj4ryriWi?/fl/i'fj^/i'(rrirjj/fl/wj’)and the two 
smaller Golden-hacked Three-toed VV^oodpeckors {Difipjthmj'araftenif 
and jAj/ti). Alt four are very similar in appearance but the 
Goldcivbacked Woodpecker may be separated by the black rump 
(as opposed to red), by the presence of white spots on the shoulder 
and by having the chin and throat spotted black and white {as 
opposed to white with certain defined black lines). Also the female 
has a red crest, absent in the others, Tickeirs Woodpecker is 
found along the base of the llimaFayas as far west as the Jumna^ 
the west coast from Khandesh southwards and locally from Chanda 
to Calcutta. Z). jaPanease is found along the west coast from f kia 
southwards. D. s/iPrfi has the same distribution in the Himalayas 
as Tickeirs ^Voodpeckcr. Both species lack the small first toe. 

The Golden-hacked Woodpecker is one of the 
best known of our Indian species, both from Its brilliant coloration 
and from the fact that it is a bolder bird than most of its family. It 
avoids forest areas, and is found, by preference, in open, cultivated 
districts and gardens where avenues of andctiL trees provide it 
with a happy hunting ground In such places It lives singly or 
in pairs, climbing busily about the trunks and branches of the trees; 
it progresses in a iierics of jerks and always rests with the body 
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in a perpendicular position with the bead upwards j it virtually naver 
perches on a twig or branch crossways, and when it wishes to 
descend a foot or two to search some special crevice in the bark 
it moves down backward with the same awkward jerks with which 
it ascends- The wonderful adaptation of the structure of u Wood¬ 
pecker to its needs is easily apparenL The strong claws grasp the 
crevices of tJie bark and from their position automatically tilt the 
cone-shaped body backwards on to the stiff graduated tiil which 
presses into the hark so that the bird's own weight mcraasea the 
firmness of its stance. In this position the long neck affords a 
swing for the blows of the pickaxe beak which chip off the bark 
and rotten wood revealing the lurking places of insects and their 
larva*. Then the long-harl>ed tongue^ with its sticky saliva, is 
extruded, colJectIng food front the borings and crevices. At the 
same time it j$ curious to note that aJthough this and other 'Vl'ood- 
peckers do feed on the wood-boring larvse of beetles and on tree- 
living termtics, the major portion of their food undoubtedly consists 
of ants which might easily be obtained without any special adaptation 
of structure. These are mostly obtained on tree-trunks, though 
occasionally the bird descends to the ground to procure them. 

The flight is heav7 and undulating, with rapid noisy fieats of the 
wings: and one bird often follows another from tree to tree. 

The call is a loud h.arsh scream, of several syllables, which is 
uttered both from a tree anti on the wing. 

The breeding season varies according to locality, from February 
to July, The nest hole is lyorcd by the birds themselves in the 
branch or trunk of a tree, at any height from 4 to 40 feet from the 
ground Normally the entrance, which is about j inches in diameter, 
runs in for a few inches horizontally and then turns downwards 
into a large oval chamber some 6 inches in diarncter in which the 
eggs rest on chips and debris. But when tunnelling, the birds often 
hit upon a natural cavity In the wood wliich is then utilised, however 
deep or large it may be. 

Thu normal clutch consists of three eggs. The egg is a long 
oval rather pointed nt the smaller end; the texture js fine and hard 
with a high gloss, and the colour is pure unmarked milk-white. 

ft measures about i-id by 0-80 inches. 
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THE GREAT HIMALAYAN BARBET, 

VIRENS (Boddaerl), 

Descrifilion ,—Length 13 inches. Sexes alike* Head and neck 
black with di^p violet-blue edges to the featheis; back and 
shoulder? broimish-alive, the upper back streaked with greenish- 
yellowi a broad patch above the base of the tail grass^gireeri; wings 
blackish-browUj washed with Line-green and olive-brown; tail green 
above, below blackish, washed with pale blue * upper breast dark 
oiis'obrown; remainder of lower parts blue down the centre* 
striped yellow and brown on the sides with a scarlet patch under 
the taiL 

Iris brown; bill yellow; legs greenish-homy. 

In this and the following species of Barbet the bill is large and 
somewhat flaiicned and swollen^ with a wide gape fringed with 
hairs; the feet have the 1st and 4ih toes directed backwards and 
the 2nd and ^rd toes directed forwards as in the \V'‘oodpccfcers, but 
the claws ate weaker, as the Barbels perch like ordinary birds and 
do not climb on perpendicular trunks and boughs. 

—Himalayan form, best known by the call, 
a loud melancholy which resounds through a whole nullah- 

In spite of the gaudy plumage when closely cmmincd, in the forest 
it appears a dart dutly-colourcd bird, chiedy conspicuoiis for the 
targe yellow bill and the red patch under the tail. Purely arboreal. 

Disin&ulim .—This handsome Eaibet extends throughout the 
Himalayas into Assam and Burma and eastwards to China. It is 
divided into two races* of which we are concerned with only one. 
This race, AL marsAal/orKm, is found throughout the whole of the 
Himalayas from Hazara on the west to Bhutan and Assam on ihe 
east It breeds at elc^'ations from 4000 to Sooo feet, and in winter 
moves down to a lower zone, even extending into the foot-hills and 
the plains that border ihcreoru 

tf/ri“'lhis Barbet is during the breeding season an 
inhabitant of shady wooded nultabs^ preferably those clothed with 
deciduous trees* and though seldom seen* except when it ventuics 
into roadside bushes after fruit, it is well known about the hill 
Stations as a disembodied voice. The bird sits high up in some 
shady tree* uttering monotonously time and again Sts moumfuJ cry, 
a weird melinchgly or mtf-on or which is audible half 

a mile away as it resounds through the nullah, and bdng partly 
ventriloquial, as the bird turns its head from side to side, is imced 
to its origin with dilficulty. Another characteristic note 

and occasionally a harsh ^arr-r uttered with reiteration. 
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Often twD or three of the birds answer each otiier from diRefCflt 
trees, cich app&iHng as if it %ere trying to outdo the others vnlh 
the loudness of its vok& 

The hill men have a legend that the bird Is the reincaf nation of 
the soul of d suitor, who died of grief at the unjust termination of 
his lawsuit, and that etemaJly bis plaint rises to heaven 
'injusticej injustice. 

In winter these birds collect into amaJl parties and then move 
down into the lower and more open hill jungles, where they feed on 
various fruits and arc then very tame. 

The flight is sirong and vigorous, with great undubtlons like the 
flight of a VVoadpecker^ the beat of the wings producing a similar 
noise. 

This bird breeds in May and June and excavates Its own nest 
hole in the trunks and boughs of the larger trees, usually at a great 
height from the ground, but occasionally within easy reach. The 
entrance passage is usually short and leads into a rounded chamber 
in which the eggs rest on chips and debris; sometimes the passage 
leads straight into a natural hollow^ which saves the birds the 
trouble of excavating an egg chamber 

The normal clutch consists of four eggs. They are variable in 
shape but are normally mther lengthened ovals, regular and 
somewhat obtuse at both ends. They are very fragile, flne in 
texture, and pure white with little glossy 

They measure about 1*37 by 0-98 inches. 


THE GREEK BARBET. 

Thereiceryx ZEVLAKidus (Gmehn). 

frinie xii.p Fiff. 

—Length 10 inches. Sexes alike. Head, neck and 
breast brown, with narrow pale shaft-sircuks ; upper pTuimge bright 
green, in places with narrow pate shari-sireaks terminaring in whitish 
spots; flightTeathers browns edged paler; tail bright green, washed 
below with pale verditerblue. 

Iris reddish-brown; a. large naked space round the eye to the 
base of the beak orange; bill dead flesliy-pink; legs light yelEowish- 
brown, 

I^c/d Comnion arboreal plains bird, best known 

from Its loud resounding call, Aofur A^/ur-A&fur, In appearance a 
cQOJsc green bird, with brownisb head and a swollen conspicuous 
beak. Needs to be distinguished from the closely allied Lineated 
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Barbel /iniafut) of the Lower Himalayas^ in which the 

pate siripcs aie much broader and the naked eye-paich docs not 
extend to the beise of the beak. 

A third species of vxr)'similar appearance, but sniaUcT:, the Small 
Oreen Earbet {TA^rticeri^x t^lf'fdis) is estremely conmion in the 
Shevaroys and along the west coast from KhandaTa to Cape Comorin. 

IJhMdu/iifrK —This Bar1>et isconUned to India and Ceylon; it 
is divided into three races. The typical form, small and d:vrki is 
found in Southern Tnivancore and Ceylon. T- the 

largest and pilest race^ is found in Nonhem India; its distribution 
b rather irregular; it is found it! the Noith^wost Provinces, and 
along the foot of the Himalayas up to about 2500 feet as far west as 
Kangra and Gurdaspur, Eastern Guzenu, the Central Provinces and 
South-western Bengal, the forest tracts between the Ganges and 
Godavari, and in portions of ihu Madras Presidency; also about 
Mount Ahoov An inietmcdialc race, s. t/iarfiaiuit is found along 
the west coast from Bombay to Northern Trarancore. It is a 
strictly resident species, 

I/aSiiSj Like several other birds in India^ this Baihet is 

exceedingly well knowm to many people by sound who do not know' 
it by sight It is purely arboreal aifecting richly-wooded and well- 
watered localilic^ especially in the netghlvourhood of hills which it 
ascends to an altitude of about |ooo feet It feeds chiefly on the 
fruit of wild hg trees, such as the banyan and peepol, and living 
high from the ground amongst their heavy foliage is hard to see; for 
its green plumage blends w'iih the Eeaves^ and the curious flesh- 
coloured beak and yellow eyoptch simubte tile burnes; as if aware 
of this protective coloration it felitrs on it for concealment and is 
still and silent in the presence of danger. The flight is strong but 
rather heavy and undulating. 

The presence of the bird is^ however^ revealed by the call, which 
is one of the familiar sounds of India. It may be heard Ehroughout 
the yeaTj tliough it is most persistent from January to June, when 
the bmeding season urges the bird to its greatest efforts. It 
occasionally calls at night. The call Is loud and monotonous 
and Starts with a harsh sort of taught followed by a disyllabic 
call, which may be written rar r-r-r ^ur^^r-^k^fiir-k0^ur; another 
method of expressing it Is by a repetition several limes of the 
word 

The eggs are laid in March and April The nest hole is a 
chamber ejEca^TRed in one of the larger branches of a soft-wooded 
tree with a ^on entance lonnol whkh h neatly cut and rounded. 
It is excavated by the birds therusdves, and they work very bartl 
and-contmuously until it is finished. The hole is at any height 
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from 6 iq 5a feet from the groiirid. There is no nest, the eggs 
being merely laid on chips at the bottoja of the hole. 

The cfutoh consists of two to four eggs, which are laid mther 
irregulajly, so that eggs in difierent stages of incubation may be 
found m the same clutch. The eggs ore somewhat elongated very 
reguhir ovoZs, dull white^ slightly glossy and unusually fragile for 
their size. 

They measure abotiL i^so by o-Sy inches. 


THE BLUE-THROATED EARBET, 

Cvanops asiatica (Latham). 

D^enffion .—Length 9 incheSn Sexes alike. Top of the head 
crimson, broken by a tiansverse black band above the eyes which 
turns backwards and borders the red over the ears; the transverse 
l>and has a yellow border in front ; remainder of upper plua^ge 
gtass-greenj the Bight-feathers blackish-brown, and the under 
surface of the tail washed with pale bine; sides of the head, chioj 
throat and fore-neck pale verditcr-blne, w'ith a mmson speck on 
each side at the lower base of the beak, and with a large crimsDn 
spot on each side of the neck; remainder of lower plumage 
yetlowish-greeit* 

Iris brown } eyelids orange; bill greenish-yellow, blackish above; 
legs dingy green, claws blacklslt. 

Idfnltfimftaft, —Stib-Hiuialayan species wiih a con^kruous 
call a bright green bird with a gaudy mixtare of blacky 

crinrson and blue about the head. Purely arboreal. 

I>ssfrtdiitioii, —I'll is rather gaudy species is found from the 
Himalayas to ^\s5am, Burma and Siam, and is divided Into seveml 
races. Wt arc merely concerned with the typical form^ which is a 
resident species throughout the Lower Himala>^ and the Sub- 
Himalayan forests from Chamba eastwards, cxiending also into 
Lower Bengal, Assam and Bunna, It is found from the level of 
the plains up to about 6000 feet. 

/faMs^ —The Blue-lhroated Earbet is found not so much in 
thick forest as in the more open bill jungles, where villages and 
cultivation have let in the sun and caused the gfowth of that rich 
and varied tree Horn which is such a feature of the lower hills. In 
such places wild fruits of various kinds are extremely common, and 
on these the Barbet lives, w^dering freely from tree to tree without 
fear of man, even nesting in the middle of the rilLiges. It is purely 
arboreal and never descends to the ground, its variegated green 
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pIuTHAgfi rendering k almost mrisible in the thichly rotiaged trees. 
Invisible it may be but inaudible it is nob especially in the spring j 
Bussanl Bairi—the old woman of the spring—has a loud hard voice 
which echoes tbretigli the villages with its incessant call of ^aruu^aJ^- 
Or inf/yflarwi. By some hill tribes this bird is 

killed for roo<L 

The breeding season lasts from April to July* 

The nest hole is ejtcavated in the trunk or bough of a tree 
gencraUy at a height of lo or 15 feet from the gronruh a small or 
mediuiEL-siaed tree being usually chosen. The entrance hole is 
only about a foot long» and in the nest chamber the eggs are laid 
merely on dehrisi though occasionally a pad of fibres, grass and 
other matenals is found beneath the eggs. 

The clutch consists of three eggs. These are pure while in 
colouTp fine and compact bi texture, sometimes with a slight gloss. 
The shape is a rather broad or elongated oval, sofnewhat pointed 
towards the STnall encL 

Tile egg measures about j-og by D-S3 inches* 


THE COPPERSMITH. 

Xasthol^wa k^macefhala (P. L, S. hlulkr). 

(PJiilc L, Fig. 4.} 

—Length 6 inches* Sexes aHkiL A broad patch 
across the forehead and a broad gorget across the fort^neck bright 
glistening crimson i a streak above the eye and a broader patch 
below it and the chin and throat bright yellow; a goldcti yclIow^ 
band round the lower edge of die crimson gorgel; a black band 
through the eye from the nostril and another from the gape below 
the chicks, both merging into a brooder black band which passes 
behind the ears and over the top of the head; remainder of the 
upper plumage ollvaceous^green tinged with greyish on the back 
and sides of the neck^ and slightly streaked with yeUowiah on the 
backi concealed portions of the Higbt-feathm blackish; lower 
plumage yellowish-white^ streaked broadly with olivaceous-green 
especblly on the fianks; tail faintly washed below with verditer- 
blue* 

Iris browm; eyelids dull crimson; bill black j legs coraf-red, 
claws black. 

MiU JJenttyfMwn ,—Plains spedes, purely arboreal, and most 
familiar from its monotonous call * a small hea vily-built greenish 
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bird with ^iiiidy yellowp crimson nnd bi^cic imukfngs ^ibout tbc 
head. 

DisfrtMi&^L^Wlddy distribyted through the greater part of 
the Indian Empire and Ceylon, and farther eastwards to the 
Malay Peninsula, SnEnatra, and the Pbilippine^, In India we 
are concerned onily with one rac^ Xu A. indua. This is not 
found In Baluchistan the North-west Frontier Province or the 
South-western Punjab* With these exceptions it is found through¬ 
out India from the outer foot-hills of the Himalayaj below 3000 feett 
right down to the south It is, however, rare in Sind and Cutch and 
in Southern Malabar* A strictly resident species. 

A very similar bird the Crimson-throated Barbet 

with the chin and throat crimson and the lower parts 
paJe green unstreakedp is common along the west coast from above 
Goa to the extreme south It h represented b Ceylon by a yehow- 
tliroated raci^ 

//aMSf /&■*—The Coppersmith or Cditison-breasted Barbet is 
another of those Indian birds whose voice is more famliiar to 
most people than its form. It is found in every tjpe of ojjcn 
country where large trees abound arrd is purely arboreal^ sitting 
and feeding amongst the green leaves with which its plumage 
assimilate^ and never descending eitbej to bushes or the ground* 
The flight is fairly strong and straight, wiih quick regular beats of 
the short wings^ and tlic bird has no hesitation in flying high from 
tree to tree, often for a considerable distancCi 

The outstanding diaracteijstic of the bird is Its voice; the note 
is a loud but mellow m which is the unmistakable ring of 
metal, like the tap of a small hammer on metal; and this is 
repeated judeflnitdy at rcgulaf intervals as if a veritable coppersmith 
Were at work ; its monotony can be most exasperating as the sound 
never changes or varies except that it is somewhat ventriloquial j 
when the bird turns its head from side to side the call appears to 
come from diflerent directions, us if two smiths were smiting alternately 
the same anvil. As the thermometer rises so does the persistence of 
the bird grow^ and then its note may be definitely included amongst 
the hot weather worries of India. It usually colls from near the top 
of a tree, sometimes Indeed clinging to the side of an upright twig. 
The call may be heard throughout the day, but not after dark. 

The food consbts almost entirely of the fruit of the various 
species of wild hg. 

The breeding season is from February to May. 

The are laid in a bole in the hough of a tree, w'hich is used 
and lengthened year by year until ft. may attain the length of 4 or 
5 feet The entrance is invoiiably a neat round hole cut by the 
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The eggs are four qr five hi numtjer. They very broad oi-aJs, 
sometimes aimosl spbericalf highly glossy and band in leKturCp of an 
unmarked pure china-white- 

fn size they amage about 1-30 by 1-05 inches. 


THE GREEN BEE-EATER. 
oRiEKTALts Latham. 

CPlatc L, j,> 

— Length 9 mchcSf inclading a inches for the 
elongated central pair of tail-fealhers. Senes aiikt Entire 
plumage bright grieeni in places tinged with blue, markedly so on 
the chin and throat]; the crown to the upper back tinged with 
golden-ferruginous; flight feathers mfoosi washed exteriorly with 
green and finely tipped with blackish s a mark in from and below 
the eye and a fine gorgct-line black. 

Iris blood-red; bill black; legs dark plumbeous. 

The bill is long, slender and curved; the feet arc feeble with the 
three anterior toes united at the base^ and the two central tail- 
feathers are long aud pahtetL 

—-Abundant plains speciesp easily ideutlfied 
by its long slondei shape, wiih long beak and elongated central tajK 
feathers, and by the green plumage^ with a coppery sheen from the 
wings tn flight. Smaller than all other Indian Bee-Eaters, Hawks 
from trees and telegraph-wires. 

ZVf/n^-ff/rtfvip—This little Bee-Eater has an exicusive range from 
Egypt through India, Ceylon and Burma to Siam and Cochin-China. 
In this wide area it has^ of course, been divided Into several races, 
of which wc are concerned with !wo+ The typical race is found 
throughout India and Ceylon^ with the exception of Sind, the 
Punjab, North-west Frontier Province and Balucbtstan where it is 
replaced by J/. a rather paler bird with a bluer throal- 

Wbile ordinarily a plains bird, this Bee-Eater ascends the Outer 
Himalayas and other hill ranges occasionally to a height of 5000 
to 60C0 feet and even higher. It is locally migratoryp though its 
movements still require to Im worked out, 

IfaSifs, €/c—The Green Bee-Eater avoids heavy for^t and the 
wetter tracts of India, and is most abundant wherever the country is 
open, frequenting both cultivation and desert areas. It is certainly 
one of the commonest birds of India, and attracts attention from ite 
beautiful coloration and from its favourite perch being on the 
telegraph-wires. It also settles on IreeSj low bushes and wails, but 
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on y vrstli ihe ^oiwd for nesting pniposcs, tlic sniall and weafe 
Jsci rcnderwE the bird incapable of ptogression by walking or 
hopping; like other Bee-Eaters it spends its life hawking insects 
irom a ptirh to which it returns after every flight, usiialty carty- 
ing a captured insect of some siae which is battered tq death and 
Mten there. The flight is free and graceful, and when the bird is 
travelling jt is somewhat undulating. The note is a pleasant, 
cheerful but rather tnonotonons tnlJ, tree tm-tret-tMe, which ii 
usualiy uttered on the wing. 

These birds are fond of lirfng in small parties and they are very 
social at the roost, two or three hundred often collecting to sleep 
in 5L dump Df irecs. ^ ^ 


T\k breeding season lasts from the middle of Afarch until the 
oegiiinmg of June. 

The eggs are laid in a circular chamber reached by a tunnel 
tMCavaled in the ground, usually in the face of a perpendicular batik 
or cutting; the cntrMce tunnel may be anything up to 5 feet in 
length, and the opening is circular and very neatly cub tdl the work 
being done by the birds themselves. No nest is bmlt, the eggs 
being merely laid on the bare floor of the caviiy. 

The clutch varies from three to five eggs. They are nearly 
sphencal iq shape, pure milky-white in colour without markings, 
iuiQ the is hfud 3ri{] briJ!ia,ri]y glo:ssy- 

Thcy ^'75 by o-j inches in sise* 


THE BLLFE-TAJLED BEEFEATER, 

Manors suPEECiLio^ lirmstys. 

(Plat# lit, Fig. 3.) 

Dexriphon, — Length i z inches, including elongated central 
pair of tail-featheis 2 inches; Seacs alike. A broad black streak 
from the beak through the eye^ bordered narrowly above and 
broadly below by blue; upper plumage green tinged with rufous 
passing on the njinp into verditcr-blue; the wings more rufeus- 
green than the back and tipped with blockish; tail verdiler-biue, 
^tk brown below, tl« long cenltal pair of feathers tipped with 
black; throat chestnut passing into green on the breast, and this 
ui turn into blue under the tail. 

Iris crim son \ bill blaclc; le^s dusky-plum beaus. 

The bill is long and curved, the three cirterior toes arc united 
about their base^ and the centraJ pair of tail-feathers are elongated 
and pointed, projeetbg s inches beyond the others. 
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birds thetnsdve^ usually on the mdei surtice of the bough; but 
though the gallery and ncsl chamber may both be the work of the 
birds themselves^ the gallery often cuts into a natural decayed 
hollow which is then smoothed and used When the passage of 
Several years has lengthened the hollow unduly a new entrance is 
frequently cut nearer to the egg chamber. There is no nest* the 
eggs merely lying on chips and debris. The nest hole is at any 
height from 7 to 40 feel from the ground 

The clutch consists of three nr four eggs- They are long, 
narrow and nearly nyjindrlcal in shape, very fragile and smooth 
in texture, with little or no gloss. ITe colour is pure unmarked 
white* 

In size the egg averages about O’09 by 0-69 inches. 


THE liLUE-JAY. 

COHACIAS Ifl^NGUALtl^StS (LinOKUS)* 
xVilt Fig. 3*5 

Length 1$ inches. Sexes alike. Top of the head 
bluish-green; back and sides of the neck deep vinous ] upper plumage 
dull gteenish-browjt, a patch of blue above ihe base of the tail; wings 
mixed blues and greens, the quills being deep purplish-blue marked 
conspicuously with a broad band of pale blue] tail deep blue, with 
a broad Eubtenninal band of pale blue, interrupted by the central 
pair of feathers which are dull greenish ; sides of head and throat 
purplisb-lilaC} streaked with whitish j breast vinous, also faintly 
streaked w^ith whitisb; remainder of lower plumage pale blue* 

Iris greyish-brown; naked skin round the eye gamboge; bill 
blackish-browfi; l^s brownish-yellow. 

The three front toes are more or le^s united at the base^ 

—One of the best-known birds of India; a 
heavy luuipy-looktng nondescript-coloured bird which, as it takes 
to night, reveals glorious Oxford-blue wings and taili banded with 
Cambridge-blue 

Blue-Jay or Indian Kollcr is widely spread 
throughout India, Burma and Ceylon, occurring also to the w<st as 
far as Amara, and to the east to Siam and CochimChina. Severed 
races have been distinguished. The typical race extends from the 
Persian Gulf throughout Kdrthern India to Eastern Bengal In 
the southern hah of the Peninsula and Ceylon it is replaced by 
C. d. indita, while the Burmese bird is known as C The 


THE BLtrE-JAV 

distT‘'^ iC^shniir, however, which may be easily 

dist ni^ished by having the lower pirts pile blue througbemt and 
by Jacfcmg the w.ng and uibhars, is a garruta lemcncvi, a race 
nf ^‘’s very plemiful on migration in the plains 

n»n ''* ^ should be emphasised that these birds 

family' Crow 

The Indian Roller is a plains bird, and does not ascend the 

''*’*'*^ ^ 

specieSj It IS If^cally iiiigrai(Jry+ 

J/ah/j, Under the familiar name of Bige-Jay this RoUer is 
one of the ^t-known of our Indian birds. It is a bird of open 
country, avoiding heavy jungle and preferring cultivatioii. Tliere is 
vety Jttric yartatiofi in its habits; cicept in the breeding season it is 
found singly, but is so common that single birds will be met all over 
the coumiy-side every quarter mile or so. It chooses an elevated 
open perch on which to sit, a dead bough of an ancient tree, the 
vro^ work over a well, a ruined building, a telegraph post or wire, or 
jn default of sonicthmg better, a thorn bush or stone hwp. On such 
a spot I t sits motionless, its bright colours concealed or blending with 
he variegated tints of an Indian landscape; but all the while the 
large dark eyes are watching the ground in every direction; and a 
grasshopper has only to walk along a blade of grass, or a cricket 
or mouse to emerge from its hurrpw, .and the Roller has Launched 
Itself straight at tlie spot to rapture the toothsome morsel, seltlinc 
on the ground beside it, and then flying back to its perch. To ni v 
last day m India I shall never lose the thrill that comes to me every 
time that I see the sudden iransformatiDii, .-vs the dark lumpy bird 
reveals the banded glory of its wings and tail. 

In early February the Roller betrays the secret of its name; its 
paleness is cschaiiged for the love flights in which it rises and falls 
lu the mr with wildly flapping wings and harsh grating screanii 
advertising to all and sundry th.at Spring is in the aif. The ordinary 
flight is strong and buoyant with stow but continuous flapping of the 
wings; occasionally it pursues insects on the wing, but this is not 
u$uji 

This bird is sacred to Shivs, who is said to have assumed its foim. 

The breeding season lasts from the end of March until July 
The iwst is invariably built in a ho!^ either in a tree or a building! 
ft is a formless pad of tow, vegetable fibres, grass, old tags and 
similar materials, but it varies in siic according to the circumstances 
of the bole adopic4 and occasionally the eggs are merely laid on 
debris and chips in the bottom,of the hole without any real nest 
being conaiructcd. 

R 
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The egg5 are four or five m number. They are very broad ovalSp 
somerimes almost spherical, highly glossy and hard in tcKture, of an 
unmarked pure china^whlte^ 

In size they average about by 1-05 inches. 


THE GREEK BEE-EATER, 

Merops Lit ham. 

CPLalc Fig. I.) 

~ Length 9 inebeSp including o inches for the 
elongated central pair of tail-fealhejrs. Seses alike. Entire 
plumage bright greeng in places tinged with blue* markedly so on 
the chtn and throat; the eroira to the upper back tinged with 
golden-rerrugiiious; Bight-feathers rufouSp cashed exteriorly with 
green and finely tipped with blackish; a mark in front and Ih:1ow 
the eye and a fine gorget-line bfack* 

Iris blood red; bill black; legs dark plumbeous. 

The bill is long, slender and curved; the feet are feeble with the 
three anterior toes united at the base, and the two ceintal tail- 
feathers are long and poi-ited. 

—Abundant plains specieSp easily ideutifled 
by its long slender shapes with long beak and elongated centml tail- 
feather^ and by the green plumage, with a coppery sheen from the 
wings in Bight. Smaller than all other Endian Bee-Eatera, Hawks 
from trees and telegraph-wires. 

—-This little Bee-Eater has an extensive range from 
Egypt through India, Ceylon and Burma to Siam and CochitiT^hina- 
In this wide area [t ha^ of course, l]i>een divided into several racesj 
of which we are concerned with two. The typical race 13 found 
throughout India and Ceylon, with the exception of Sind, the 
Punjab^ North-west Frontier Province and Baluchistan where it is 
replaced by a Atds^Aiois, a rather paler bird w sth a bluer tliroat. 
While ordinarily a plains bird, this Bee-Eater ascends the Outer 
Himalayas and other hill ranges occasionally to a height of 5000 
to 6000 feet and even higher. It is locally migtaiory^ though its 
movements still require to be worked ouL 

liaM/Sf The Green Boe-EIater avoids heavy forest and the 
welter tracts of India, and is most abundant wherever the country is 
open, frequenting both cultivation and desert areas. It is certainly 
one of the commonest birds of Indiap and attracts attention from its 
beautiful coloiatton and from its favourite perch being on the 
idcgraph-wtres. It also settles on trees, low bushes and walls, but 
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only visits the ground for purposes^ the small and wrak 

feel rendering ihe bird incapable of progression by walking m 
bopping j like other Bee^Eaters it spends its life bawking jn^ls 
from a perch to which it rotums alter every flighty usually carry- 
ing a captured insect of some size which is battered to dea-ih and 
eaten there. The iiigbt is free and gTaecfulf and wlien the bird is 
travelling it is somewhat undulating. The note is a pleasant* 
cheerful but raiher aionotonoiis tnll* which is 

usually uttered on the wing. 

These birds are fond of living iu small parlies and they are ve^y 
soaal at the roost, Itfo or three hundred ofteti collecting to sleep 
in a dump of trees. 

Tlie breeding season lasts from the middle of March until the 
beginning of June. 

The eggs are laid in a drcular chamber reached by a tunnel 
eitavated in the ground* usual fy in the face of a perpendicular bank 
or cutting j the entrance tunnel may be anything up to S 
length, and the opening is circular and very neatly cut, all the work 
being done by the birds themselves. No uesfc is built* the eggs 
being ftiemly laid on the Ijare floor of the cavity* 

The dutch %^es from three to egg^ They are nearly 
spherical in shape, pure milky-white in colour without markings, 
and the teKture is hard and brilliantly glossy. 

They average 0-75 by 0^7 inches in sise. 


THE BLUE-TArLED BEEFEATER. 

Merops suPEKCthtCOTS InniiseusL 

(PJatc TiLf Figr 

D^rnpiiON. — Length 12 inches* Including elongated central 
pair of tail-feathcre a inches* Sexes alike. A broad black streak 
from the beak through the eye* bordered narTowly above and 
broadty below by bluej upper plumage green tinged with mfous 
passing on the nimp into verditer-bluej tJie wings more rufous- 
green than the back and tipped with hlackish; tail verditer-btue, 
dark brown below* the long central pair of feathers tipped with 
blackj throat chestnut passing into green on the breast, and this 
in turn into blue under the tail 

Iris crimson 1 bill black; legs dtisky-pfumbeottis. 

The bill is long and curved* the three eneriof toes are united 
about their base^ and the central pair of taiE-feathcis are elcmpttrd 
and pointed, projcctmg z inches beyond the othersi 
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Fiiid CornniDJi plains spccit>s, partial to the 

neighbourhood oF water. Easily identified by long slendtr shape, 
with Jong sharp bill and ccntml taii realhers; distinguish from 
Green Bee-Eaier by lar^e sire, chestnut throat and greenish under- 
parts and generally duUcr coloTation, 

DHiriifuiim. — Throughout the greater part of the Oriental 
region. We are concerned with oTily the one racc^ M. s. /avtifti€:tfh 
which occurs from India^ Ceylon and Burma to Java. It is 
generalty but locally distributed almost ihiougbout India except in 
Sind. It occurs along the foot-hills of the Himalayas up to about 
jcQo feet. 

The BluMheeked Bee-Eater {Afer&juji^ru^s), contincdlo North¬ 
western India and much more of a desert bird, is not easily separated 
in the field from this species. It is a bluer, less bronay green bclow+ 
there IS more blue on the sides of the head and tlie upper surface of 
the tail is green. 

The European Bee-Eater {Afumps a/rarfirr) breeds very 
abundantly in Kashmir. The brilliant yellow throat and blue 
under parts immediately identify it* whilst the brown and yellow 
upper parts ore conspicuous in the field. 

//ith^fSf f/f.—This fine Bee-Eater is common in well-cultivated 
and open country^ provided it is not too dryp It is paTtlcularly 
partial to the neighbourhood of water, and may be found in large 
flights on the banks of rivers and about jheels and lanks. Tliese 
birds perch on open elevated siUiadons, such as tall half-withe red 
trees standing in water or on telegraph-wires, and continually dart into 
the air to take a passing insect which they take back and eat on 
their perch: but it is a familiar sights especially in the evenings, to 
sec a flock drifting along through the air, flying fast with beating 
wings for a few yards and then soaring with it iff open pinions^ 
catching insects as they gOp The call-note is freely uttered on the 
wing and is a rather mellow and characteristic sound* a rolling 
whistle or chirp The fDod consists entirely of insects, chiefly 

drngon-flias and ijees. 

The breeding season is from hfarch to June. Hie birds nest in 
colonies, excaviLting their nest holes in the face of natural banks or 
in mounds Like those that mark the site of old brick-kilns. The 
eggs are laid on the soil in a rounded chamber which is reached by 
a tunnel some 4 to 7 feet long. This tunnel is usually not quite 

SlraighL 

The clutch normally consists of four or five eggs. 

The egg 15 pure white with a very high gloss and fine hard 
texture. In shape it is a spherical ovaL 

The aviMge size is about 0-88 by 0 75 inches. 
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THE p[ED KF.NGFISHER. 

CeRVLE ftUDlS ( Lin n-lpns). 

13 inohfts. Top of the htjad with 

a &111C1IF creflt htack stre^iked with while; a eon^plcuoits white line 
pver the eye j a bbok Jiue from the beak through the eye CDiinecting 
with a darrow black line to the bbek gorget; an indistinct white 
collar od the hind neck; upper plumage tdixed black and white; 
flightTeathers white with irregular black bars; tail white, with a 
broad black terminal band; lower plunuige si I very-white with two 
black gorgets across the breast, the upper being the broader; some 
black spots on the sides of the throat and flanks. 
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The feraate lacks ihc hinder goi^ct and has the other broken 
in the centre. 

Iris brown i bill and legs black. 

The bill is long, heavy and pointt^ j the feet arc weak, the outer 
toe being largely united to the centre tot 

/Ye/if ldt»tiifi<ation .—Common plains bird, always found by 
water, and compicuous for its habit of hovering and plunging for 
fish. Pied hhek and white plumage, with a big sharp bill. 

■Distribution ,—'Pliis Kingfisher lias a wide distribution from 
Egypt to Cblna, but in India we are concerned only vrlih the 
race C. rudis /eufomf/fifttfro, which is found practically throughout 
India, Burma and Ceybn in the plains. It docs not ascend higher 
than about 75^ in the hill ranges, being replaced above that 
height in the Himalayas by the larger Himalayan Pied Kingfisher 
(Cepie tugubris) of rather similar coloration. It is a strictly 
resident species. 

DabifSyS/r .—The Pied Kingfisher is to be found in the plains 
wherever there is water, except in the midst of forest. As a 
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breeding spec'«® ‘‘ « laigely confined to the banks of nvers, but 
huTinc a voracious appetite and strong flight it wanders far afield 
and appears at every iheel and tank, also to some extent visiting 
tidal creeks and backwaters where the water is brackish; m places 
■ it may even be found on the seashore- 

In such situations this bhd may leadUy be watched at Us fishing, 
for it is very common and its diet consists entirely of small fish, ft 
flies over the water at a height of some lo to 20 fed above the 
surface, and suddenly catching sight of a ahoa! of fish below ch^ks 
itself dead in mid-atr and hovers with the wings vihrating rapidly 
and the bill pointing perpendicularly downwards, as if taking aim. 
From this position it plunges headlong into the water, and ^ the 
aim has been true it emerges with a small fish in the bill and fliw 
away with it uttering cries of satisfaction; but often the plunge is 
unsuccessful, or the bird checks itself In mid-dive and hovers again, 
or goes off finally without diving at all In flight a sharp querulous 
twittering cry is freely uttered. When not fishing the bird rests on 
a high bank or post, and these favourite perches ^ often marked 
hy the pellets of indigestible fish-scales which the bird disgorges, like 
the castings of the birds of prey. When resting the bird at inten als 

gives its tail a sharp upward flick. 

The breeding season is very early, commencing about December 
and lasting until April The eggs are bid in a circular chamber at 
the end of a tunnel, 1 to 5 feet long, which is ittvarkbly excavated m 
a perpendicular bank face over running watnr. There is no nest, hut 
the floor of the egg-chamber la parity covered with fish-scales 3nd 

similar debris from broken-up pellets. 

The dutch consists of four to six eggs. They are very broad 
ovals, often almost spherical, of □ hard texture with a high gloss. 
The colour is pure china-white. 

They average about i ‘30 by 0*95 


THE COMMON KINGFISHER. 

AtjcEiKJ ATTUIS (Linnmus). 

(Piute xiii.i Fij;. S.) 

Length 7 inches. Sexes alike. Top of the head 
finely banded with black and blue; a t)and from the beak below the 
eye lo the side of the neck bright ferruginous ending in a conspicuous 
white patch; a black mark in front of the eye; a broad moustachial 
stripe bright blue; upper plumage bright blue becoming greenish on 
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tbe sides and win^s; bidden pgrlidns of wings and underside of 
tail brown j chin and throat white ; remainder of lower plumage 
ferrugiuODs, 

Iris dark brown j bill blacky sometimes orange-red at lower base \ 
legs com Fred, claws dusky. 

'I'he bill is iongj heavy and sJtarply pointed; the feet arc weak, 
the 3rd and 4ih toes being partly united- 

coininoii by water over which 
when disturbed it flies low and fast, uttering a hard shar;> squeak; 
a small stout bird with dispropartionately large beak and brilliant 
plumage, green and blue above and chestnut bclow^ 

Dis/rtdHiim .—The Common Kingfisher is a widely-spread 
species in Europe, Northern Africa and Asia, and has in con¬ 
sequence been divided into a numher of races; of these we are 
concerned with two. J. a. of Western Siberia and Persia 

is the bird which is so common in summer about the waterways 
and takes of Kashmir, appearing in winter in Baluchistan and as 
far as Sind in the plains. A. a. is a smaller resident 

species throughout the phi ns of India, occasionally ascending 
the mountain ranges up to a height of about 6000 feet. The 
races differ only in sb:e- 

A much larger species with a vety heavy beak the Stork-billed 
Kinghsbea ia/erisrs) is locally distributed through the 

wetter parts of Indian Ceylon* Assam and Burma. The top of the 
head is brown, a collar and the lower parts buify yellow and the back^ 
wings and tail greenish-blue- 

ffaifi/t, —The Common Kingfisher U, is well known, 
purely a water-bird, frequenting fresh water of every description, 
and occasionally also wandering to the confines of tidal creeks 
and the seashore. Its food consists of tiny fishes and various 
aquatic insects, larVK and other organisms. 

This Kingfisher usually captures its food by plunging obliquely 
into the water from an overhanging bought stump or duinp of reeds 
or similar vantage paint on which it sits motionless wailing fotr 
something to come within its reach; hut at times ii hovers over 
open water with the body erect at right angles to the surface, 
and some lo to iS feet above it* and from ibis position dives 
perpendicularly into the water. 

The flight is very swift and straight, ger^erally low above the 
surface of the water* and as the bird goes it utters a loud tall 
cA'J^ which draws attention to the short shuttle shaped form and 
brilliant colours of the passing bird. It is a very pugnacious 
species* and once a pair have established their right to a stretch of 
water they are very intolerant of the presence of atbers of their kind- 
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The breeding is rather irregularp but the majority of eggis 

will be found from March to June, 

The neat is excavated in the face of a perpendicular bank, 
generally at the edge of water* but occaslanally at a considerable 
distance from it. The eiUranee tunnel is anything up to 3 feet 
in itngih^ and b very narrow, about 2 inches in diameter j it 
terminates in a circular chamber some 5 inches in dianieter and 
3 or 4 inches in height The chamber and passage always 
contain minute fish bones disgorged by the birds, but no nest 
is constructed* the eggs lying merely on the floor of the chamber- 
The clutch consists of five to seven eggs. These are almost 
spherical in shape, pure tinmarked china-white in colour* of hard 
texture with a high gloss. 

Zn size they average about o-S by 0*7 inches. 


THE WHITE-BREASTED KINGFfSHER 

HalcvOK sMVRNeNSis (Linna^us)^ 

(Pbw xmI< Fig- 3-) 

—Length ii inches* Sexes alike- tlead* neck 
and lower plumage deep chestnut-browni with a conspicuous white 
patch extending over the chin, throat and central breast i remainder 
of upper plumage blue, tinged with greenish j flight-feathers black 
with a conspicuous white patch towards their base- 

Iris brown ; bill dark dull red; legs coral-redi claws dusky. 

The bill is long, very heavy and pqltned; the feet are wcak^ the 
2nd and 3rd toes being partly joined together. 

Mf/J /ifenfiJ^caiiim.—jQnnd over water or land indifferenlly, and 
one of the mcjst Lharacteristic birds of the plains. Noisy, and 
conspicuous with its white breast-patch set in deep chestnut and the 
grcentsh-blue upper parts J in flight the white wing-patch is very 
noticeable, as is the large beak. 

This handsome bird has an immense range from 
Asia Minor through Persia, India* Ceylon, Burma, and the Malay 
Peninsula to Southern China. Of the racM into which it is divided 
we arc concerned with two* The typical forrn* /A r. imyr/tensif^ is 
found in Baluchistan* Sind* Kashmir, North-west Frontier Frovinccv 
the Punjab, Rajputana and Notihern Cujerat //* r* 
recognised by its deeper coloration, is found throughout the 
remainder of India, This species wanders eccosJonally into the 
lliEnalayas and other ranges up to a height of 6000 feet It is 
strictly residenL 
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Ifah'lif etc ,—While the mhei Kingfishers described in this work 
are purely watet-birdsi, living chieBy on fish, this very lyptcal 
Kingfisher is mainly a land bitd arid feeds largely on insects, 
lizards, frogs and sudi small fry, which it captures after the manner 
of a Roller, flying down to them on the ground from an elevated 
perch. It ts said veiy occasional iy both to plunge into water after 
fish and to take insects on the wing. The flight is strong and 
direct, and on the wing a loud screaming cry is uttered which is 
one of the familiar sounds of India. This species avoids licavy 
forest and pctdal desert areas, but is found in every other type of 
country, either wet or dry. 

The breeding season lasts from March to July. The eggs arc 
taid in the usual chamber at the end of a tunnel, which, as in the 
case of the other species, is encavnted in the faces t>f hanks and 
borrow-pits, usually, but by no nteans always, in the vicinity of 
water. The shafts of unhricked wells are somttiincs selected as a 
nesting »te. 

The eggs ate four to seven in number. They are almost 
spherical in shapes punt unmarked china-white in colour, with a 
hard lesliirc and high gloss. As incubation proceeds they lose their 
gloss and become stained, and arc sometimes covered with small 
black spots apparently the cicreto of parasites. 

In sire they average i'i5 by 1-05 inches. 


THE GREAT HORNBlLE. 

Dickoceros niCORNis (Linnaeus). 

—Length 5® inches. Sews alik& Head black i 
neck fulvesccnt white; upper plumage and wings black, a broad 
white bar across the wing and all the quills with their bases and 
ends white; tail and its upper and under coverts while, a broad 
black band near the end of the tail; breast black; altdomen white. 

Iris, male blood-red, female pearly white; bill and^que yellow, 
tinged with red at the tip and with orange in the middle. In the 
male the front and back of the casque are lilack, together with 
the ridge of the bill just in front of the casque. In the female the 
back of the casque is red. Bare skin round the eye fleshy pink, 
eyelids black; legs greenish plumbeous. 

Bill large, stout and much curved- A broad casque covering the 
head and the base of the bill, broad, flattened and rounded Iwbiqd 
rising at the sides and projecting in two points in front. Conspicuous 
eyelashes. Tail long and rounded. Toes joined at tlieir base. 






Fig. jg.—Great tlamUU, (f tijmu 

the Western OhAts, Peniitsular India and the Himalaj^as which have 
the neck black and the casque single, 

—\MdeI7 distributed frona India, Assam and Burma 
through the Malay Peniitsula to Sumatra. All but Sumatian birds 
belong to the typical rac& In India this is confined to the Western 
Ghats from near Bombay to Cape Comorin and to the lower 
HiEnala)^!! ranges up to 5000 feet from Kumaon eastwards. 

Ilattts^ tU ^—The Great HombiU is a forest bird and generally 
keeps to the largest trees where it may be found in parties of 
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Ftifd —Western Ghats and Lower Hinialayas only* 

A large ungainly forest bird of black and white plumage* unmistak¬ 
able from the heavy double casque over the huge cun^d lieak* 
Very noisy and in flight recognisable by the noise made by the 
wings. The while neck suffice to distinguish this species from the 
smaller black and white liombiEls of the genus Hydrmis^a found in 
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half a doien birds or tipwarils. It is difficult to overlook the 
presence of this species. In liiljhl it may be heard a mile away by 
the loud draning noise of the air rushing through the base of the 
outer wing quills which are not fully covered by thdr urider-coviat 
feathers in the usual manner. In a tree they are noisy, apt to 
indulge in the most extraordinary rattling roars, lacklings tmd 

bellows, , , u - 

The flight is an alternation of a scries of flapping of the wings 
and of sailing with the wing? motionless, but the flapping pre¬ 
dominates and the flight is less undulating than in some of the 

other Species of HotnbilL 

Their food mainly consists of fruit and this is ptcltcd with the 
tip of (he hill, jerked into the air and caught in the throat and 
swallowed. They are, however, omnivorous feeders and really 
take insects, lisar^ grain and other food, all of which is jerked into 
the air and caught in the manner described. 

Nothing is known about the purpose of the curious casque, which 
is not solid hut cellular and partly hollow in stioctura CaptJSTe 
birds are said to be very desinicltii'^ using the bill as a pickaxe if 
this habit is general in the wild state it is possible that the casque 
is in the nature of a shock-absorber. 

The hreeding season is from January to April. The breeding 
habits do not appear to difler in any important detail from those 
described at length under the Grey Hornbill. The same nest-hole 
is used year after year for lor^ periods. 

The eggs vary in shape from very broad ovals, obtuse at both 
ends to moderately elongated ovals, distinctly pointed at the sinall 
end. The shell is lolerably hard and compact but is very commonly 
thickly srt with tiny piaiples and roughnesses and in most specimens 
the entire surface is somewhat conspicuously pined with por^ 
The colour is pure white with a certain amaunt of gloss, but as the 
interior of the nest is intolembly dirty the become dirty and 
stained to a uniform chocolate hiown. 

They measure about 3-60 by i-flS inches. 


the gkey hornbill. 

Tocstjs riiiOBTBis(Scopoli). 

Length 24 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
light brownish-grey, with pale whitish streaks over the the 

cheek and car-coverts blackish-gyey; flight■ feathers dark brown, 
fringed and tipped with grey or white; tail long and graduated. 
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brown, each feather wuh a Siroad suiHermmal darker band glossed 
with green and a whhe tip; chin to the breast grey ineiging Into 
white On the abdomen. 

liis red^biDwn; bill blacky whitish about tip; feet dark plumbeonsH 
Bill large^ curved and laterally compressed, with a small pointed 
spur above, known as a casque; eyelids fumished with lashes* 

/*JiId —A large ungainly grey bird with a long 

graduated tail and a small pointed casque on the top of the 
heavy curved beak. Arboreal plains species, with a iieculiar 
squealing cry* 

j^Is/rT&iiffoM.^A purely Indian species. It is found from the 
base of the Himala}'a3 at about sooo feet throughout the better 
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wooded parts oF Indm^ except from Bombay to Travancore along 
the Malabar Coast where it is repbeed by an allied species, tbe 
Malabar Grey llombill (Txhfs jfwtfwj), whicli lacks the casque 
on the beak. It is absent from the Noith-west Frontier Province, 
the Northern and Western Punjab^ Sind, and portions of Eastern 
Rajputom. It is rare m the Gangelk delta of Lower Bengal which 
forms its eastern boundary. A resident species* 

/fM/s, f/r, — "fhe Grey Horn bit I is an entirely arboreal species, 
which is found about old trees in well-dnibered, fairly open country, 
coming into gardens and avenues^ and avoiding thick forest. It is 
found in small parties which fly about from bough to boughi eating 
the various species of wild figs and other fruits and seeds, green 
leaves, and a certain quantity of insects, such as hornets, ^Vhtn 
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flying fnjm tree lo tree across the open the flight is heavy and 
undulating with alternating flappings and glidings, and all the 
movements of the bird are dumsy and ungainly. The is a 
harih squeal, distinctly reminiscent of that of the Common Kite. 

The breeding season is from April to June, and, like other 
Hontbills, this species is chiefly icrnarltable for its curious nesting 
ainingcmi£;nts. 

The et'gs are Jaid without the conslructioo of any n&t in a large 
hole in the tiunk of a tree, at any hdghi from 10 feet upward^. 
The cotton tree or the peepyt is usually selected When ready to 
lay the feoiale enters the nest-bole and remains therein until the 
young are about a week old. She spends the first two or three days 
iu plastering up the entrance to the hole with her own ordure, whkh 
is very ’lasod and strong and hardens into a clay-Irke substance^ 
For this work she uses the flattened sides of her beak as a trowd. 

When the work k completed only a narrow vertical silt is left* 
about the width of a man's finger and iwo or three inches deep. 
After this the droppings are thrown out daily through die slit. The 
female is now completely a prisoner and is dependent on the male 
for all her food. This he brings held in his beak; he perches on a 
neighbouring bough and tlicn Hies lo the entrance of die nest- 
hollow, where he dings with hh claws to the bark and feeds the 
female who CKtrudes the point of her beak through tlie slit to recei ve 
the food. This habit is perhaps tesponsible for the curious fact, 
observed in captivity with reference to some speedcsof Hombill, and 
perhaps connected with all, that at intervals the epithelial layer of 
the gitzard is cast in the form of a closed sack containing the seeds 
of fruit on which the bird has been feeding. 

During the period spent incubating in the nest the female 
becomes very fat and dirty, and on first emergence is so slilf that 
she can hardly fly- I n som e species of Hornbill the itioul t apparently 
takes place during the period of imptisonment. 

The clutch varies from one to five eggs- 

The eggs are broad talhei perfect ovals, very fine and smooth in 
texture and wUhniit gloss. They are a dulK uniform white with 
a creamy ring^ and naturally become somewhat discolouied as 
iucuhatton progresses. 

la ske they average about 1-7 by t-sa inches. 
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THE HOOPOE. 

UpUfa EtN^PS LtnniEUj;. 

—Length T3 Inches. Sexes alike. Head and a tong 
fan-shapi.^ cres;, the feathers increasing in length from front to 
rufous-fai^ri, the feathers of the crest broadly tipped with white and 
black; hack and sides of the neck and a broad patch across the 
shoulders to the bend of the wing dull ashy-fawn colour; temainder 
of the back broadly banded with black and fawny-while^ the bands 
continuing across the wing-coverts, qiadls of the wing and tail bkek, 
the priniarlcs with a while band across their ti|M^ the secondaries with 
three or four white bands evenly distributed tbrougliout their Icngthp 
and the tail with a single white chevron-sltaped band near the centre; 
chin whitish; throat and breast pale rufousfawn^ ashy on the sides 
of the breast; reFnalnder of the lower pluaiage wliite, largely streaked 
with black and ashy-grey. 

Ids red-brown I biJ] hniny-hlack, dcsby at lower base; legs 
plumbeous’slate. 

The bill is tong, slender andcun^ed, with a very short longue; 
wing rounded. 

Me/J —The fawn-coloured plumage and the black 

wings and taiE, banded with white^ the long curved bill, and the 
broad faivsbaped ocst, freely lowered and ratsed^ put the identity 
of this spedes beyond all doubt at the hrst gtance. 

—^Vldely distributed in Europe^ Africa and Aam, 
the Hoopoe ts divided into a number of sub-specieS| of which we 
are concerned with three; these are not very easily rccoguisGd, 
and vary in Email detaik of size and coloration. (L e. t^mnfa/is 
k the resident species of Northern India, ^nd southwards it shades 
about the Bombay Presidency into U. t. ciyf&nrnsts which etteuds 
to Ceylon, and is also a resident bird. The typical form U. t, epops 
btiscds in the Himalayas and in winter migrates southwards into the 
plains^ at that season it is common iu Bind, the Putijal> and the 
United Provinces. The typical race has a patch of while in the 
longer feathers of the crown between tlie fawn and the blacky this 
colour being either alaent or only represented by a slight trace in the 
two resident races, which are also sUghtly smaller. The southern 
bird k ako more richly colourecL 

tU ,—The Hoopoe avoids areas of thick forest and is 
found very commonly in open country, more especblly m the 
iicighbourhciod of groves of trees, thin scrub-forest, and the out¬ 
skirts of villages where it frequents ruud-walls and deserted or 
ruined buildings. It feeds almost entirely on the ground and h 
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mry partbl io gra^ lawn^ the nelghbourbcKxl of a^vcnuas and 
othn^r similar locaUdes favourable lo the variaus groundfeeding 
larvas which rorm the greater portion pf its food It waJhs and 
runs With groat ease and methodically quarters the ground, probing 
the roots of grass and the interstices of the soil or turning over 
leaves and rubbish for the iosectSi caterpillars and grubs that shelter 
there. When disturbed it Bies up into trees or qn to biuJdin^ 
but does not usually feed any^where except on the ground. 

While feeding the crest is depressed and closed, but it Invariably 
erects it for a moment on settling after flight. Ordinarily the flight 
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is slow and hesitating with a good deal of undubtion as if the bird 
were uncertain of its desttnation; hut Its extended migrations and 
wanderings show that this weakness is only apparent, and the bird 
has no dlfflculty In avoiding capture by trained falcons, mounting 
cosily into the air away from them. 

The coll is a loud rather mellow kai?t or Asid repeated two or 
three times, which has given rise to the nam^ current in various 
languages, all onomatopoeic in ori^n. There is also a harsh gratbg 
note which is generally used at the oest. 

The presence of definite names for this specie in numerotis 
languages indicates the hold that the Hoopoe has obtained on 
the imagination and interest of man from the earliest ages; 
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nor is ihis strange in view of its tame dispoiiliQO and sinking 
jippeitance. 

Realistic portraits of the PIcopoc have l>een round in mural 
painitngs botii oi ancient Egypt and of Cretej and from tl'^t 
time onwards mecitioTi of the tiird runs through literalure and 
legend to the present day* In ^Vesttrn legend the bird is most 
ramiliar as the form assumed by JeretiSj King of CretCp for his 
punishment; while ^[ohalIllI]eda!1 countries regard the bird as the 
fa¥oiirite and a^nfidanie of Solomon who^ magnificence dowered 
its crown. It is the Lapwing of the Bible. The mcMt prominent 
attribute of the bird, howeverp in literature, is its use in magical or 
medical prescriptions ^ use of its difiTerent parts is recommended 
by various authors, most frequently in eonneciion with risions 
or the power of memotyT f^otn Egyptian days down to the 
PAarfjiairoJrtria o[ Dr R. James ^1752), 

The breeding season extends from Februarj' id July, but the 
majority of nests will be found in April and May. 

The nest is a very poor affair^ being merely a slight collect ion of 
grass, haiTp leaves or feathers, placed roughly on the floor of the hole 
selected. For the site the chief requisite is darkness, and the bird 
nests in holes of e^'ery sorb in ire^ walls and toorSi or even on the 
floor in closed and darted huts. 

When breeding the female develops an unpleasant smelb and as 
she seldom leaves the nest, t)eing laigely fed therein by the Tnile* and 
never cleans it out when the young are hatched, the nest becomes 
very offensive and smelly; this fact was well known to the classical 
authors, and doubtless accounts for the Hoopoe being unclean” in 
the Jewbh law. It is, however, freely eaten hy Christian poptdations 
in Southern Europe. 

The clutch varies frqm three to ten eggs, and as incubation 
commences with the byiog of the first eggs, there is generally a 
good deal of variation in the size of the yonng in a 

The egg is a rather lengthened 0111I, often some what pointed 
at the smaller end, and somutinies also .'ll tlie broader end as 
well The texture is smooth and bnid and without gSoss^ 'rherc 
are no markings, and the colour, when fresh, varies from pale 
grecnish-btuc to pale olive-brown, though as incubation progresses 
the e^s become stained a ditty brown. 

The egg avenges atmut Mao by 0-66 inches in sixci 
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MiCROI^US AfFlNlS (Gof), 



—Length 6 inches. Sexes alike, A broad while 
band across the mm[^ and the chin and throat whitOp the featliers 
more or Ics dark-shafted; remainder of the plumage dark blackish- 
brown, somewhat glossal paler on the top of the head and under 
the tailp and with a deep black spot m front of the eye. 

Iris dark brown; bill black j legs vinous-brown. 

Bill short and booked with an excessively broad gape; wings 
stiff and sidde-shaped, specialised 
for great speed; tail short and 
rather deeply forked; feet weak 
and adapted to clinging to per- 
pcndicutar surfaceSp the 4 iocs 
being directed forwards, tliough 
the ist is more or less reversn>ie. 

Meld Idffififiia/im .—A small 
black hiid with a while rumpj 
entirely aerial and grcgarioiis in 
its habits, the narrow sickle- 

. ^ wings indicating the ex- 

treme specmUsalion of its slmcture- 
Abundant over towns and villages, 

—F r 0 m North- 
WKsiern Africa through South¬ 
eastern Asia, India, Ceylon and 
Burma to the Malay Feninsulx. It 
is divided into races, of which 
we are concerned with two. T'he 
typical race is found throughout India and Ceylon, very common in 
some places and wanting in others^ whh no apparecit reason for its 
caprkious disuihuxion^ In the Himalayas it is not command but 
may be found up to a height of 6000 feet. It is locally nitgzalory, 
but information on this point is sadly defect]vc The birds of Sind 
and the extreme North-west appear to belong to A/* ft, gtifik/ensiSi 
ihc race found in Palestine, but the differences are very slight and 
hard to recognise. 

The Alpine Swift mf 3 a) will be found locally and 

seasonally common throughout the Himalayas and India. It is twice 
the siKC of the Indian Swift and can be easily recognised by having 
the under surface of the body while, with a dark band across the 
breast. The still larger Needle-tailed Swifts of the genus //irvndafiti 
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(Himala^yas and Soulh^iresteTn India) are probably the Hyin^ 

birds in the world, 

tfc. —l*hft Ceandon Indian Sw^ift is highly gregarioiis^ 
being usually found in flocks of fifty or more individuals, which 
breed together in colonies, and spend the hoqr$ of daylight m 
company hawking insects and smaJl beetle^ often at an immense 
height from the ground The nest colonies are perhaps most 
frequently found about buildings, whether these be the ordinary 
dwelling-chouses of an Indian tillage or town, or ruined temples^ 
shrines, and forts* T'hey also nest undtjr bridges and rocks on steep 
hilbsides or in precipitous niillahs. 

The binds occupy these nest colonies eontinuously, Imrtding 
rather irregularlyi so that egg;s or young may be found in some of the 
nests at any time, and at all times using the nests to rest or sleep 
in. Otherwise the w'hole of their lime is spent in lire airi rushing 
with swift curving Sight, several rapid beats of ihe wings and then 
a glides and at times uttering the curious squealing call which so 
aptly seems to express the fierce joy of an aerial creature in its 
clement The hocks usually feed in loose open oidcrp but at times, 
especkliy in the erenmgs, they collect together into a 
mounling high into the air ss a squealing, careering mass^ 

Owing to its highly specialised structure this Sirsft is quite unable 
to perch on a tree or to visit the ground. Should it tumble 
accidentally to the ground, the short curious Feel and the long RtifT 
wings do not allow it to fcitc off and rise agaTru 

The nest colonics am very conspicuous; they consist of a 
number of large globular nests composed of feathers, grass and straws 
cemented together with saliva so as to form a tough malerml. 
Tlicse nests arc constructed on the under surfaces of rocks or roofs 
singly, or in a mass with one nest built against another; while in 
some instances the nests are buHt inside a hole with merely a little 
material plastered around tho entrance. These birds feel cold 
greatly, and wet weather or a cold snap may send thum half torpid to 
their nests. 

The eggs arc very long and narrow'ovals, much pointed towards 
the small end; the texture is rather frail .ind almost without gloss. 
Jn colour they are a pure and spotlcs white. 

I'hoy average in sire about 0-85 by 0-55 Inches. 
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THE PALM-SWIFT. 

Cvi^iUitus bATASgiiii^sis (Gray). 

Desfnfition. — Length 5 inches. Sens alike. Du El brown 
above, head slightly darker, wing- and taihfeathers much darker; 
beneath paJe greyish-brown, chin and throat palest. 

Iris reddish; biU black j If^s dusky-brown. 

Bill short with a vridc gape; toes arranged in two pairs, the 1st 
and ind inwards^ the 3rd and 4th outwards; tail deeply foritod; 
wing narrow and sickle-shaped. 

fir id Identiji£aii&fi .—Aerial in its habits, hawking m compny 
round palm-trees; dislingmsh from the Indian Swifi by its smallcT 
slitCp slower flight, longer tail, ajid absence of die white rump band* 
£>isirilffithtt ^—This Swift is found throughout Ceylon and the 
whole of India except in the Punjab and Sind In Rajputana it 
is only found about ?kIouiit Abexx It is represented by anoilier 
race^ T. ififumahti^ in Assam and Biircna and the farther East. 

f/c.—This quaint UtUe Swift may be said to be pamsitic 
on the toddy-tree or fan-palm {Bt^asius fitihriiifs?rmh\ and it 
is only found hi the areas where that tre® gfow^ tliough very 
occasionally it breeds in some other species of iialnu The nest is 
boiit in the palm and the birds spend their lives hawking for insects 
and small beetles in the viemityt flying round and about with a 
rather irregular flight which is somewhat slower tlian that of mo&t 
species of Swifu They sometimes cluster together on the leaves of 
the palms between the ribs of the fronds, and move up and down 
die leaf w ith a shuflling mode Oif progression owing to the shortness 
of their legs; colonies of bats are found in similar situations and a 
single tree may contain a colony of both bird and mammal. 

Although the birds live in colonies not more than two or three 
pairs usually nest in the one tree. It ts interesting to note that in 
die Garo and Kaga Hills where the people thatdi their houses with 
palm-leaves the allied race^ 71 b, in/iimatus^ nests in the leaves on 
the roofs as well as on the trees- 

'fhe breeding season lasts almost the year round according to 
locality, and at least two broods appear to bo reared 

The great fan-leaves of the palm get bent by the wind and hang 
down so that the points of the leaves turn somewhat inwards, and it 
is tp the under surface pf that portion of the leaf which is bent 
inwards that the nest is attached. The bent portion of the leaf 
Stands at an angle of from 40 to 70 dq^rees^ so that the under 
surface becomes in fact an upper surface, and presents a sloping 
furrowed bank to which the nest is attached In one of these 
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furrows formed by thir large pteaLs of the leaf, cmd always about the 
centre of this ktlcr^ is firmly glued a tiny niHit, shaped like a watch- 
pocket, composed of fine vi^etable down or fine feadiejs cemented 
together by the bird's own saliva. The main body of the nest is 
fairly soft^ hut the rim of the front is matted into a sort of cord to 
withstand the pressure of the bird's weighL 

The usual dutch corisists of tliree eggs, but four or five arc 
sometimes laid* 

The egg i$ a long oval^ sbgbdy compressed towards one end ; 
the texture is hnej the colour white,^ and there is usually no gloss. 

In sire the egg measures about f>7o by 0-45 inches. 


THE INDIAN CRESTED SWIFT. 

HEu^JPROeSfE OORONATA (TLctell). 

— Length g inches^ Male; Crest dark ashy'blue; 
upper plumage dull asby-btuc, including the innermost fiight-fcaihers; 
Tcmainder of wings and tail blacky glossed with greenisb-bluei a 
velvet-black patch in front of the eye with a very narrow whhe tine 
above it ; a streak below the beak and a large patch behind and 
liclow the eye chestnut; chin paler chestnut; lower plumage ashy- 
grey becoming white under the tali* 

Female; SimiLar to the male but the chestnut slreak below the 
beak is replaced by white and the chestnut patch behind the eye 
by the colour of the upper parts; chin ashy-grey. 

Iris dark brown; bill black; legs pinkish browm 
Bill short with a very wide gape; a distinct crest on the forehead; 
wings and tail Jong, the latter deeply forked; a patch of stiky down 
feathers on each flank. 

J'ifM asby-grey bird with wings and rail 

glossy blackish. The male has a bnght chestnut patch on the ear. 
Resembles a Swallow rather than a Swift with its long pointed wings 
and deeply forked taiL Found in parties hawking insects and settling 
on trees. A Joud calL 

— Conhned to India, Ceylon, Assam, Burma and 
Siam. No races^ In India it is found locally throughout the whole 
country from the sub-Himalayan area southwards^ except in the 
Funjab, Sind and parts of Rajputana. A resident species which 
occurs at all elevations up to 40D0 feet and possibly higher. 

//b/'/Ci.—The Crested Swift is a bird of forests and well-wooded 
country where it is found in small parties and someiimes even in 
hocks that hawk about for insects with a wheeling graceful flight 
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which in charactw and pace recalls that of a Swalbw rather than a 
Swift. It constantly perches in trees, usually preferring the topmost 
branches and those which are dead or hare of leaves. It sits upright 
and etwis the crest. The call is loud and Patret-like, h',i iid 
and this is ottered frequently both on the wing and from a branch, 
whilst the bird is particularly noi^ in the evenings when preparing 
to roost. ^ Should there be a tank or pool of water or river near its 
haunts thisSwlTtisfondof descending rapidly fro tn the air to the surface 
of the Water, touching it and mounting again in orte graceful curve. 
The breedii^ season in Indb is from March to June. 

The nest is a most remarkable structure. It is a very sballow 
half saucer, composed of thlo flakes of bark and a few stiialJ feathers 
gummed Ic^ether with inspiasaled saliva on the side of a horizonlal 
branch. The nest is nowhere more than an eighth of an inch in 
thickness, and is at most half an inch deep in the deepest part. The 
largest outside measuremetil is 3 inches, which is to say that tlie 
nest can be covered by a crown-piece. The branch chosen is 
uswllyadead one often at the top of a high tree, but many nests are 
b uilt much Jower on small trees growing in open scrul>‘jungle, Viewed 
from below the nest has nil the appearance of a knot and would 
seldom be detected were it not for the fact that the female returns 
at frequent intervals to iL The single egg completely fills the nest 
The parent bird sits across the nest and the branch to which it is 
attached so that the latter lakes her weight. 

Tile egg is a very elongated oval, obtuse at both ends and with 
little or no gloss. It is white with a slight greyish-blue ting& 

It measures about 0 94 by 0-61 inches. 


THE INDIAN NIGHTJAR. 

CAi'RJiiuuovs AsiATtcus I,aiham. 

Z>«nn>fwn.—Length id inches. Sexes alike. Upjjer parts 
yellowlsh-gruy, with black clonjptted spots down the cenlm of the 
crown, and very tLiirow black sltah stripes on the hack; on the 
hind neck a broad buff collar broken with dusky markings; a 
series of large black spots and bright bull markings on the sides 
of the hack; some hulT ptches on the wing-coverts; the first four 
flight-feathers with a cansjucuous white or ikiIo buff spot; ccnlmJ 
I»ir of tail-fEsithers like ilic upper plunuige but with narrow broken 
black cross-bais, the two outer pairs tipped with patches of white; 
lower plumage bulf foiittly Ijaited and mottled with brown; a white 
spot on ihu throat 
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Iris dark fjro^Ti; bill dark tflown^ l<^s pinkish-brown. 

This and other spt;r:ies of Nightjar have ihe following pcculiaritia 
of stfuctur^j i Eye and lustrous | bill short| lAtiuk and hook<^ 
tmt when opened displaying an enormously wide gape fringed with 
long stiff haii^i three toes in front* one behind, the long central 
too fyiving the claw [xxtinatod bside probably to clean insect 
scales from llie gape bristles j the plumage is very soft and loose 

ia character j j it 

Meld Kighijar is a tuge softly-plumaged* dolly- 

mottled brown and gTty bir4 an eimtic flight like a moth, which 
hawks about open spaces near trees as dusk turns mio darloicss. 
Travellers by motor-car at night often find Nightjars silting in the 
roads, their eyes gleainlng uncannily in the light of the lamp^ 
This is the smallest Indian species, and ai^e and the call described 
afford the only chance of identl^dng this spedea in the field- 



Indian Nighijar. Q. nut- siuc.) 

Three are several Nightjars in India which are diflkuU to 
identify withoat close study, their call-notes and the ammgcincnt 
of spots on the wing and tail being the chief guides. Franldin^s 
Niethtiar iCafirimu^s utters a loud grating chirp 

which whe.1 close al hnod sounds eitnctly like a whiplash cutting th. 
air Horsfield’a Nigbtjnr (Cafn/nitlpts tTiacrvrm) has a very loud 
tcsomijl like the blows of an adw; on a pltink, with a surpmmg 

volume of sound when close. The Jungle Niglujar {Ca/rimHfgut 
i»J$fus) gives a monosyllabic (AtitA lAueA eiufA repeated some 
Haifa dojen times at the mle of five sAmAs in two seconds. The 
European Nighijai {CapHmu/stii europeut) whits like a gigantic 
grasshiper. All these calls can he heard at night for a considerable 
distaiicc+ 

Practically tliTOughout India and Ceylon and in 
Burma down to about MDutniein. On the West it teaches portions 
of the Eastern and Southern Putijah and Sind, but ia scarce and 
local in these two provinces, boii'g replaced there by other species. 
Status uucettain, but protiably locally migratoiy. 
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tU ,—This is ^L birdi of the plains nji-d of open mid- 
cultivated countryp where it is found in gardens and groveSp often 
in the ncai vicinity of houses. It spends the day upon the ground 
sleeping in some seeJuded spot under a bush or treei and only awakes 
to activity at dusk^ bdng entirely noclumal in its habits. With the 
dark it takes to wing and then hawks for insects, moths and beetles^ 
The flight is very chaiactertslkj a Jong-^tailed, long-wuiged bird^ Eying 
like a moth. It is very erratic in direction, the bird wheeling hither 
and thither, now diving, now shooting straiglit upwards^ with rapid 
flappings of the wings combined with gliding movements in which 
the wbgs and tail are widely eatendc^ The whole performance 
takes place in shsolute silence^ owing to the soft te^tture of the 
feathers, except sonietimcs for an audible smack when the wing- 
dps meet aliove the head, stnd for a slight chuckling note which 
is occasioiiajly utteredp The long central toe prevents progression 
on tive ground. 

The breeding-caJl is very characteri5tic+ It is best desenbed as 
(Ai4^-tAaA-c&it^Aar-r-r-r Or tiik /uit fuA fuArMroo resembling the sound 
of a Slone skimming over the surface of a frozen pond, the note 
being repeated slowly at first and then more quickly; it is audible 
for a considerable distance. Wheri perching on a tree the Nightjar 
sits lengthwise on a bough, not crossways after the fashion of 
most birds, 

'The plumage of this and other Nightjars, of which many forms 
occur in Indk, is the most perfect example possible of fwotective 
cotoration. During the long hnum diat the bird spends by day 
sitting motionless on the ground it is absolutely invisible^ and it 
is unconsciously aware of ll^t Gict, only springing into life when 
the intjudiiu: comes mthin a yard or two. 

To the huge mouth is due the legend and the name widely spread 
in many countries and languages that the Goalsucker^^ feeds from 
the udders nf cows and goatth It is considered of evil omeUi 

TJie Lfeediiig season varies, according to locality, from Mardi to 
Scpiembo-. No nest is made, the eggs being simply dcpqfiltcd on 
the ground in some undisturbed spot^ often under Live shelter of a 
tree or bush The clutch consists of two 

T'he egg is a Jong cylindHca! oval with very littJe diflerence In 
tlie two ends; the texture is fine and there is a slight gloss. The 
ground-colour varies from pinkish stono^olour to deep ^mon-pink, 
batched, clouded, spotted, and streaked with difTeront shades of 
pale rcNidisti- and paqilish-brown, with faint secondary markings of 
inky-puiple- 

Tbe egg mmstires about 1^04 by 0-77 iticbcsv 
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THE CUCKOO. 

CircuLUS CAKOJtuS linniMus. 

ZVfm/i'/tfif.—Length 13 incht.'S, Adult male- I'he whole opptr 
plumage dark ashy, a patch at tho base of the taiK rather paler; wings 
browner and niihcf glossy, the quids being barted on their inner webs 
with while; tail long and slightly graduated, blackish^browm tipped 
with white, the concealed inner webs notched with white and with 
white spots along the shafts; chin, throat, sides of the neck and 
upper breast pale ashy; remainder of lower plumage white, narrowly 
burned with blackish. 

The adult female is rather browner in tint, and has an ill-defined 
and variable huffy-brown breast band. The female is dimorphici 
having a rather scarce reddish “hepatic” phase 

Tris yellowbill dark browin^ lower mandible greenish; rriDiith 
rich reddish-orange j legs yellow. 

Nostrils round; wing long and pointed;; the taisus is p:irtly 
featheicd in front; the featheis of the rump are long and thick 
and somewEit stiff, forming a sort of pad, 'Foes arranged in 
pairs, the ist and 4th pointing backwards. 

Nifd Hawk-hke in shape and swift flight; an 

ashy-grey bird with whitish under parts, barred with black from the 
breast downwards; presence in a breeding localitj- hendded by the 
well-known call long before the bird is seen, as it is shy and keeps 
largely to leafy trees, 

Disiril^uthtt ,—The Cuckoo has been succinctly described as a 
migratory bird found at one season or other throughout the greater 
part of the Old World and evm hi Austral b. Of the various races 
into which it has been divided we are concerned with twon 
C* o f£/€/tAanm breeds in Northeni Asia eastwards to Japan and 
southwards to tlic Himalaya^ but it Is replaced in the North-west 
by tins typical race, C o fantfritSy whicli is more broadly barred 
on the under parts. This breeds in the Himalayas and also 
apparently in some of the fanges of Central India- Both races in 
winter migrate to the plains of India, some birds evim reaching 
Ceyloa 

Three other species of the genus am locally common in 

Indk and the Himalayas In plumage they nearly resemble the 
Common Ciickoc^ but their calls are very distinctive^ The Himalayan 
Cuckoo {Cuod/its offatus) has a dull booming note, Aud-^wti-^wd-Avdy 
rather similar to lliat of a Lloopoe* The Indian Cuckoo {Cu^lus 
lias a call of several syllables, variously described as 

or The Little 
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Cuckoo {CtiadifS is smalkr than lliu others mid lias a 

wild screaming note. 

cU .—The famiETir Gill of the Coiumon Cuctoop wish all 
iss treasured memories of the wohmJs and meadows of an English 
Springs is a welcome sound abosiL the Himahryan stations^ recognised 
with pleasure by all the EurojKan jiopuEadom It iscmiotiSp howevefT 
and indicative of the Indian niiitude tow'aids natme that the hillmen 
appear to have no knowledge of the parasitic habits of the Cuckoo 
or interest in the bird; for in Europe liiemturc and legend have 
combined to iiiako this one of the best known of birds, w^bilst its 
habits of imposuig its domestic dudes on other birds are familiar 
to everyone- 

In the Himalayas t!ie CucktKj arrives about the end of Marcts 
or beginning of Aprils and is noisy until about June. The calls 
of the male or sometimes preceded by a harsh 

are easily recognisedr hut the equally loud “water 
bubbling" call of the femaJe is not so universally known. In 
India the bird is found in every type of wooded country, hut 
rather prefers open cultlvntion to heavy forest. The food consists 
chiefly of injurious insectlatg^c Iwiry catcriulliius being particularJy 
favourecL The resemblance of a Cuckoo on the wing to a Hawk 
is most marked^ 

The eggs are laid b the nests of a Luge variety of specieSp in which 
die favourites in India ate perliaiis tlic various Cliats and Pipits. In 
the majority of inst4tnccs the egg is laid direct into the nest in the 
ordinary w^ayp hut Su some cases this is clearly impossible from the 
site of the nestj and then the bird is believed to lay the egg on the 
ground and cany it in her mouth to the nt^ When insertJng her 
own cgg the Cuckoo remoi'es one or mare eggs already in the nest. 
After Ixiing hatched the young Cuckoo ejects any c^s or chicks that 
rernaiu tn the nest getting them on to its liuck and pushing them 
gradually over the side. A curious hollow formation of the back in 
the early days of the Cuckoo's life is obviously adapted to this 
purpose and the reason is evident. The great bulk of the Cuckoo, 
compared with the size of the foster-pareTita^ requires all the food that 
they can bring- So great is tins rhspropoition in i&izc that the 
fostcr-parcnls frequently have to perch on the back of the young 
Cuckoo in order to place food In Its mouth. 

Ill the Himalayas the Cuckoo lays b May and June. 

Estimates vary as to the number of eggs that a hen Cuckoo lays, 
but it is believed tint the number may fuach twenty in a single 
Benson, No hen normally lays twkro in the same nestd though she 
frequents oim particular locolityr and os far as possible prefers to lay in 
I he uests of one particular species of bird If two or three Cuckoos’ 
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eggs arc fuimd in one nest they are usually the produce of as inaiiy 
betis. The species does not mating taking place proniLscuously- 

The C|{gs are liroad gvnJs^ very blunt in shapCf with the shell thick 
and heavy in teKture and with only a slight gloE^ Thej' vat^’ greatly 
in colour, die ground-colour being white, pink or slonc-colour, spotted, 
streaked and moitled with brownish or yenowish-red and pak piirpte; 
Small black spots are nearly always present Occasionally blue eggs 
may be found 

The egg measures about 097 by 0-72 inches. 


THE COMMON HAWK-CUCKOO. 

Hieroooccyx VARius (Vahl), 

(Piatc liLj Fig. 

—Length 13 inches. Sexes alike- Upper p[uniQge 
ashy-grey, Lhc flight-feaiheis browner and broadly barred whb white on 
their inner websj tail grey tipped with rufescent, and with four or 
hve tufescent bars, the terminal (jar broadest j chin and ihrqat white 
tinged with ashy i forc-ncck and breast rufous mixed with pulu asliy, 
the loi^'er breast with bars * abdomen white tinged anteriorly with 
rufous and partly barred with gtcy. 

Iris yellow ; i:)^rim yellow j bill greenfsli^ black along top; legs 
yellow* 

Structure as in the Conitnon Cuckoo. In this genus the rcinark- 
able resemblance of adult Cuckoos to Hawks Is earned a stage 
further, in that the immattire plumage also resembles die immature 
plumage of Hawks. 

—Common plains bird, Hawk-litc m appear¬ 
ance and arboreal in habits^ and in the held not easily to be 
recognised from the Common Cuckoo except by its rcmaikalde call 
of in the hand the bands on the tail are distinctive. 

—This species Ls confined to rndia and Ceylon. In 
India its distribution is tatlicr irregular. 

Il is found along the liase of the Himalayas from Kangm to 
Kumapn, and in the plains it Is found In the west fro in Ambala in 
the Punjab (though stragglers reach Lahore) and Mount Aboo in 
Rajpulana across to Dacca and Furreedpore in Bengal. Southwards 
it occurs to Cape Cbmorinp both m the hills and plains, but in 
certain areas such as Madras, the island of Bombay, and Coimbatore, 
it appears to be missing. While generally speaking a resident 
species it is also locally migratory. 
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tkr -—Tlie Conwn&n liawk-^^TJckoo is a bird of well* 
w[>oded c<suiiti>j aisd it is almost eritirely aiborcaL Like mMt of 
the Cuckoos, it is chiefly remarkable for its voke^ on account of 
which it is usimlly called the Bnun-fe^er blrdt a name u^hkh is given 
errtmeQiisIy to the Kc»el in areas whifie the Hawk-Cuckoo does not 
ODcurj but the name rightly belongs to the Hawk-Cuckoo, lx)lh 
t^ccause its call is infinitely the more wearisome of die two and 
because it resembles the wordSj kram-fever^ brain-fsver^ uttered again 
and again in loud crescendo tones^t each repetition higher in the 
scale; this ciy may also be written and a 

third rendering which includes the overture that precedes the triple 
note is Oh^ h&iv Viry k&i Its m£ fie! 

iX iv"£ ^££2. /jf. There is also a call which 1 can only describe 
as a whirring ascending trilL The ^rmtt fever call is exocediitgly loud 
and shrill and can be heard for n consid^able distaiu^, uttered as tt is 
from the top of a tree, and as the bird repeats it at intervals for an 
hour or more at a stretch, cither by day or n^ht, it often becomes a 
vL^y real nuisanci^ Ihe call is uttered at any time of the year, but 
the bird is most vociferous from early spring into the rainSi. when it 
is breeding. The food consists of berries and Ihiits as well as 
insects, and like other Cuckoos it is very partial to those bntry 
caterpilkirs which most birds wilt not eat. 

The breediug season lasts from April to Juna and the bird is 
parasitic, laying its eggs in the nests of various Babblufs; the egg is 
distinguishable from those of its hosts with difhculty ; in colour it is 
a si mi lar deep blue^ but it IS Somewhat krger as a rul^ with a softer, 
more saiiriy surfact^ a less glossy and thicker shell, and a more 
spherical shape. It is almost imjKissible to distinguish between the 
^5 of the Hawk-Cuckoo aud the Pied Crested Cuckoo. When 
hatched the ymiug Hawk-Cuckoo ejects the young of the rightful 
owners of the nesh 

The egg measmes about i ^oo by o-S inches- 


THE INDIAN PLAINTIVE CUCKOO. 

C^COMANTIS MERUUNUS C^aht), ^ 

Larsgth 9 inches. Male: Entire upper plumage 
dark ashy; wings dork brown, washed with greenish-bronzet the 
edge and a patch on the undersidu of the fSighi-feathers wlute; tail 
nearly blacky the outer feathers banded obliquely on the inner webs 
with while; lower parts ashy, paling to white under the tail 
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Feniak: Whole upper plunia^e bright chesirmt, the ImcIs and 
wings banred with Ijbck, the head+ neck and rmnp irregularfy spocied 
with black; tail chesinub a few bbek marks on the shafts of the 
feathers, a black bar and a white tip at the end cf each feather; 
lower parts white, lightly barred with blncK the chin, throat and 
upper breast suOused with cliestnut. 

The plumages and plumagc^stnges of this Cuckoo are very 
variable, bat the above are descriptions of nomial adults. 

Iris reddish-bfown; hill dark brown; legs dingy yellow or 
brownish-grey. 

The bill is slightly curved; wing pointed; tall graduated The 
toes are arranged in the ist and 4tb pointing l^ackwards. 

small active hLawk-lite bird with pointed 
wings and graduated tail whicht in the rains, attracts attention by its 
loud plaintive whistle. The male is dark ashy-grey; the female 
chestnut abenre and on the tiiroat and white bclow^ bigely barred 
wiih black. 

—Very widely distributed Ehroughout India, Ceylon* 
Assam, and Burma eastwards to the Malay States^ South China 
and Hainan, We are concerned with two races. C. m. fussgnttus 
is the ordinary Indian form which is found practically throughout 
the Pen insub down to Ceylon from the Outer Himalayas as far west 
as Abbottaliad and as far east as the Brahmaputra. It is noXj 
howmvert found in the Punjab Plains, Sind, Cutebj Kathiawar or 
most of Rajputana. In the Himalayas it is most common in a zone 
between 1500 and 3000 fect^ rarely occurring above 6000 feeL In 
the Peninsula it is found at all elevations. Thu Burmese race, 
C m. ^aerti/ust is found in Assam^ Eastern Bengal and occasionally 
farther west as far os Nepal, Hchar^ Raipur and the Cum bum Valley. 
In this form the male has the white of the lower parts replaced by 
rufouSr Both races arc to some extent rnigratory, but their movements 
have not yet been worked out. 

The Banded Bay Cuckoo {Penf^e/yx may easily be 

confused with the females of the Plaintive Cuckoos^ os Its upper 
plumage Ls banded with dark brown and bay and the lower parts are 
white, finely barred with brown. The heavier bill is disEinctivc. It 
is widely distributed in India, but is most common along the 
Western Ghats. 

—Like many others of the family ihh Ctidcoo is best 
known to many by its call which well Justifies the popular name. 
The ordinary call is a cl^r loud plaintive whistle which is 

somewiiiit difficult to locate as the bird turns its head about, producing 
a ventnioquial elfecL There are aiso more complicated cilla^ an 
ascending whistle of four notes and another which may be syllabolised 
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r^Ai, Lite other species this Cuckoo not only calls by 
diy; tt calls freely in the gathering dust and on moonlight nights 
may be heard at midnight The bird is found in all types of lightly 
wooded country, in scrubp open forest, gardens^ groves^ tea gardens 
and similar places and may be known by Us small sice and swift 
flight. It calls often from the top of bushes and trees but also from 
inside them, and in general is i^ery testless and actU& The food 
consists largely of caterpillars. 

The breeding season La in the rains froni July to October* The 
bird is parasitic and is believ’ed to Lay chiefly in the nests of the 
Indian Wren-Warbler, the FantaibWarbler and the Tail-or-binL The 
eggs are long narrow ovals with one end appreciably smaller than 
the other* The shell is stout and heavy but fine in texture and 
there is a slight gloss- The ground-colour is white or pale blue 
marked with fight reddish blotches* The egg, therefore:, it will be 
realised agrees very well with those of the fosluf-parcnts and the 
degree of selective specialisation thus indicated is further emphasised 
by the fact that in the Deccan a bright pink egg is commonly found 
in the nests of the Ashy AV^ren-W'arblerp which lays bright brick^red 
eggs. 

The egg measure about 0-75 by 0-55 inches* 


THE PIED CHESTED CUCKOO. 

Ci-AMATOit JACOBINUS (Boddacrt). 

Length 13 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
including the crest black, glossed with green j (iightTeathers dark 
brown with a broad white tand running ihrough them } uil long and 
graduated, the feathers tipped with w"hitc, most broadly on the outer 
feathcra ; lower plumage whiter sometimes sullied by the dnrk bases 
of the feathers. 

Iris Tcd-brown i bill black ; Icadeivblue. 

Upper portion of the tarsus feathered j toes orrariged in pair^ 
the ist and 4th pointing backwards* 

Mefd conspicuous bird black abovc^ white 

below, with a white band through the wiag vtsible in flight and white 
tips to the long tail-feathers; a rather noticeable ciesL Arborealj 
and attracts attention by the loud call 

This Cuckoo Is found in a wide area in Africa 
(Abyssinia and the Sudan to British East Africa; also West Africa) 
and throughout India, Ceylon and part of Bumia. In India it la 
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found thioughoul the plains and hills dike, and in the Outer Himalayas 
extends up to about Sooo fecL 

'rhe typical face is a resident in Ceylon and part of the Madras 
Presidency. The rest of India and Ceylon is inhabited by a 
larger form, C, J. piia, which is migratory. Its movements ^ve not 
been fully worked out, but there is reason to beUeve that it winters in 
Afnt^a. 

The larger Red winged Crested Ctiekoo {Clumaf^r 
coEfiftion in Assam and Burma, is found in smaller numbers in the 
Himalayan foot-hills from Cathwal eastwards and in Ceylon, and as 
a straggler in the Peninsula. 

ffoMis, rfAt—The Pied Crested Cuckoo is a bird of opeti, well- 
wooded country, and as It is partial to damp, well-watered localidt^ 
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it is a mins visitor only from June to August or Septemlicr to a large 
portion of the Continent. Aithough mostly arboreal, it is more ready 
than most Cuckoos to perch in low bushes rear the ground, and 
some of its food is actually taken from the ground. The food 
consists chiefly of caterpillars, but ants, spiders, beetles, mealy-bugs, 
red-cotton bugs, and terrestrial molluscs are also eaten; a few ^ecn 
leaves are also eaten, possibly for digestive ruasons. It is neither 
shy nor retiring, and one bird may often be seen chasing another. It 
Is as noisy as the oilier Cuckoos, and has a variety of shrill metallic 
r^ik, fainity remmiscent of the KoePs wildest shridss, but the 
common cdl-note may perhaps be best expressed by the syllables 
pie-ue. 

In the north the breeding season is during the mins from June to 
August, but down in the Nilgiris the birds are said to lay from 
January to March, the period l>eing determined in both cases by 
the habits of the local foslcr-parents. 
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It 15 ponuRiJca l^y3 Us cg;^ in tlie nests oi Babblcits and 
Laughing-llinislif!^ Thr Eabbicrs, Dirdiffdet scmtrvi^^it 
laudatii^ A* ear^ft\ and A. mafcc/tni, are the common fcKEerers in 
the plnins, the Streaked Laughing-Thrush+ TytftAalafi/erff/t /ifua/ttm, 
in the Hlnmlayost and the l^ughing-Thnishf 71 fo^AmnaKS, in the 
Nilgifis^ The young Cuckoo ejects the rightful offspring from the 
nest* 

The egg is a very perfect oval, blunt at boUi ends, thick shelled, 
fine in texture and with a high gtoss; in colour it is a very deiicate 
full sky-blue, varying somewhat in depth of dnt 

It measures about ^94 by 0-73 inches. 


THE KOEL. 

EvciVM^Abirs SCOLOPACEUS (Linnoeus). 

ienglli ij inches. Male* Black throughout with 
a bluish-green gloss- 

Female = Erown with an olive gloss, spotted throughout with 
white, except on the irings, tailt breast and abdomen which are 
barred with white. 

ln$ bright crimson^ bill dull green ] legs plumbeous* 

lire tail is long and graduated. Tarsus strongly scutelbtcd in 
front The toes are arranged in parrs^ tho ist and 4th pointing 
backwards. 

arboreal, male black, female brown 
and white in spots and bars> and from its noisy cries one of the best- 
known birds of the Indian plains- 

fin iron .—-The Koel Is round throughout India and Ceylon, 
though in the North-west Frontier Province and In Sind it Is only 
locally common. It is not found in the Himalayas and is scarce 
in the foot-hills at their base* East of the Bay of Bengal it extends 
as far as Qilna and the Malay Feninsula, but these birds have been 
separated as another race. It Is locally migratoryp hut its movements 
have not yet been worked out, 

J/afiUs, —This bird holds amongst Indians a position 

analogous to the position of the Common Cuckoo in Europe^ in 
that they are alt familiar with its call and wdeome its arrival, and to 
some extent are acquainted with its appeanmccj but on tlm other 
hand they mostly appear to be ignorant of its pamshic breeding 
habits. 

It is a bird of groves and gardens, haunting patches of large 
trees in whose shady boughs it finds concealment and whose fruits 
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it eats. It never descends to the groundf The usual diet consists 
of fni'it* especially of the banyan, poepul and other figs, but snails 
are also eaten. 

The call is known to eveiy'qne in IndiiL. It consists of two 
syllables repeated several times, increasing in intensity and 
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ascending in the scales with an indefinable sound of excitement in 
it This call appears to be uttered by both sexea and it is often 
heard at night — an unmistakable token of the hot weather 
Another call ho-}^ is apparently the property of the male alone. 
A third call of the water-bobbliog ^ type b probably common to 
both sexes. Tliese are all breeding notes and the bird is silent out 
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of tkat season. In places where the Hawk-Cuckoas are Uttle known 
the Koel is sometimes calEe^i the Bmin-fever blrdi hut that name 
rightly belongs 10 the Inrd which catJs “bntinrfever,*^ 

The Koel is parasitic on the Common House Crow {C^mms 
in who^ neats it layg^ destroying one or two of the 
rightful ownci^seggs; the birds ore numerous and it is not unusual 
to find two or three of their eggs in one Crow's nest, while many 
os eight have been recorded- The breeding habits of tMs Cuckoo 
have not been sufficiently studied, but the young probably eject the 
eggs ffl- young of the Crows, and it is said that die female Keel often 
feeds her own offspring after they ore fledged- Great eumity edsts 
between the adult Koels and House Crows^ and the tatter arc often 
to be seen chasing the Formerj but considerable respect is due to 
the Koel as the one living creature that persistently gets the better 
of that clever scoundrel the Crow. 

The male nestling Koel is black like the adult. The female 
provides an exception to the ordinary rules of plumage iuherilance 
and is much blacker than the adult, evidently in order to deceive 
the foster-parents. 

The majority -of Koel^a ^gs are laid in JunCi but they axe 
dependent on the local breeding season of the Crows. The eggs 
roughly resemble Crowa' eggs but are considerably smailer. They 
ate a moderately broad oval, somewhat compressed towards the 
smaller ccid j the texture is com poet and fi ne and there is no gloss- 
In colour they are vatiabtc} the ground-colour may bo of various 
shades of green or sconobrown* They are marked with specks, 
spots, streaks, and clouds of olive-brown, reddish-brown^ and dull 
purple^ these markings being prcdominautly streaky in character, 
and often tondlng to coal^e towards the large end. 

The eggs average about i«ao by 0-9 inches in size. 


THE SIRKEER. 

Taococua uEsctt^ji‘AULTii Lessou. 

Length ty bches. Sexes alike. Upper surface 
wings and central tail feathers dork olivfrbrown* the wing and tail- 
feathers slightly glossed with satiny olive-green; outer tail-feathers 
black with broad white tips; chin, throat and breast and a patch 
under the tail olive-brown, very pale almost buff on the chin; 
abdomen dark rufous; the shafts of nearly ail the feathers are 
dark glistening brown, which is especially noticeable on the 
breasL 
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Iris reildisli* brown; bill cherry-red, yellow at the tip; legs 
plumbeous. 

The bill is curved and sharply hooked; a curious grille of stiff 
black curved eyelashes with while Loses protects the eye. Tail long, 
broad and deeply graduated; two iocs tn front and two behind. 

Ineid Jd4ntifitalion.~ —A large dull oltr'e-brown bird with a heavy 
tail and a striking red and yellow beak. Usually found walking 
about on the ground amongst buihes or thick co^'er. 

Z>/>r> 7 StfA m.—C onfined to Ceylon, India and Assam. In India 
it is very generally distributed and resident but is absent or very rare 
nortli-wcst of a line from Simla to Jodhpur and Cutch. Divided 
ioto three races. The typical race is found in Ceybn and Southern 
India, certainly as fir north as Hyderabad. T. I, tirixt from the 
Northern Punjab, Mount Aboo, Northern Gusterat, Cutch and Sind 
is a paler bird with a yellowish throat and breasL A darker and 
larger race, 3 ^ 1 * ifl/hrroAr, is found in the Eastern Hiinalayas. 
1 base races all tntergrade. Occurs at all elevations up to 6oco feet 
and oven occasionally higher. 

To this same group of non-paiasltic Cuckoos belongs the Small 
Green-billed Malkohi {J^Aojnuh-fa virtdirvstrfs) which is fairly 
common and generally distributed in Southern India up to the 
Godavari and Chota Nagpur. The upper parts are dark greenish- 
ashy and the lower parts ashy, the long tail-feathers tipped with 
white. Bare face blue, It is notable for the forked feathers of the 
throat which give the impression of being wet. The somewhat 
similar but larger Green-billed MaJkoha (RAtfjUfdyfa trittts) of the 
Central and Eastern Lower Himalayas has the bare face red and the 
throat feathers are not forked. 

Halfiti, e/f.—The Sirkeer is hy preference a bird of scrub-jungle, 
secondary growth, large gardens and other places where comparative 
quiet and freedom from disturbance are combined with patches of 
de^ cover in which it can take refuge. It is largely terrostria! 
iu its habits stalking about the ground in search of a very mixed 
diet of fruits, seeds and Irerries, grasshoppers, beetles and other 
small Fry. It is a poor flier and as a rule is very loath to take to wing 
preferring to thread its way into thecentre of a thicket. It runs well, 
keeping the body in a horizontal position and stopping at intervals 
to raise itself and have a good look round. 

The display savours of the grotesque, both birds taking part in i[, 
opening their beaks and bowing low to each other, meanwhile 
expanding the tail to make the most of the black and white 
markings of the outer feathers. During the display curious clicking 
sounds ore uttered, but the Sirkeer is normally a very silent 
bird 
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The normal breeding geason not wreil known, but nc^sts kave 
been found from March to August* 

The nest is a broad saucef-shaped structure of twigs lined with 
green leaves^ ttsuali^ those of the tree in which it is bniJt* It is 
placed in some folfage-shrptided fork in a low or thick tree or even 
a bush and is seldom at any great height from the ground. 

The clutch consists of two or three eggs* The egg is a braadp 
very perfect oval with a rather coarse and chalky texture* The 
colour is pure whitCi hlany eggs are covered with a pale yellowish- 
brown gbze of uncertain origin which is readily removed by washing 
or scraping. 

The egg measures about 1-40 by 105 inches, 


THE CROW-PHEASANT. 

CeJtTROPOS SJ^'ENS^s {Stephen). 

‘Length 19 inches. Sexes alike* Wings chestnut^ 
the quills tipped w ith dusky j the remainder of the plumage black, 
glossed with green^ stcebblue and purple* 

Iris crimson ; bill and legs blacL 

I'he bill Is deep and rather curved j the wings are short and 
rounded j the tail long^ broad and graduated; the feathers of the 
head, neck and breast are harsh and coarse; the htnd toe has a 
long straiglit eJaw^ recalling that of the Skylark. 

/tienft^ea/i^n .—A big black bird with chestnut wiisgs^ 
which from its size and voluminous tail is often mistaken for a 
game bird. Common about hedgerows and prdens and feeds much 
on the ground. 

I^is/rfdati^n.—Thit typical race of the Crow-Pheasant Is a bird 
of wide distribution^ extending across from China to North Assam, 
the Himalayas to Kashmir, and the plains of Northern India dowr^ 
to Sind. South of Bombay and from the Ganges to Ceylon it js 
replaced by a smaller form C. /. fiarro/l. It is an entirely resident 
species. 

A much smaller species, the Lesser Coucal (C^n/r^psis iH^/rgaf^nsis), 
is found in the Himalayan lerai, in Orissa and Bengal and South¬ 
western India. Whilst the adult resembles the CrowTheasam in 
coloration, the immature plumage with brow'n and white streaking 
Is very diHerent. 

—The Crow-Pheasant is one of the common birds 
of India, and owes this name, as well as the familiar sobriquet of 
the GrilHn's Pheasant, to the (act that its heavy build and slow gait 
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atid its habit of feeding rni ihe ground leada it to be mistaken by 
new arrivals in India for a game bird^ It avoids forest, and is fotind 
in cultivation, btish-jungle» or waste land, and is pre-eminently a 
bird of the broad strips of bush and tree growth nuixed with pampas 
gyass which grow along the sides of village roads or the banka of 
rivers and canals. It is foutid also in gardens and about villageSi 
In sucb situations it walks about sedately on the ground^ picking 
up wasps^ beetles, caterpillars, locusts and grasshoppers and catching 
small lizards, snakes, and other similar food, and when disturbed 
it dies or runs into the heavy masses of hush and grass. The call 
is a peculiar duU-booming sountb 

Although a rnecubcr qf the family of the Cuculidse, the Crow- 
Pheasant belongs to the big group of the non-paraaitic Cuckoosi. 
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It is one of those birds that breeds in the mins, and eggs may be 
found from June to September. 

The nest is normally a large globubr domed affair^ with the 
entrance at one side from which the tail of the sitting bird projoctSL 
Occasionally, however, a rough saucer nest is made, I'hc nests 
may lje placed at any height from the ground, cither in the centre 
of a den^ thorny bush or clump of pampas grass, or in eicposed 
positions in the forks of trees. They are eltlier fairly neat structures 
of dry twigs lined with green leaves, or loosely hniit balls of dry 
reeds and coarse grass. 

llie eggs vary from three to five in number. 

They are broad, regular ovals, symmetrical ai both endsj in 
texture they lUie rather coarse and chalky and dtill pure white in 
colour; but the surface is frequently covered with a sort of epidermis 
of pale yellow-brown glaze which gives a certain amount of gloss 
and can readily be removetL 

In sl2o they average about 1-4 by i -r inches. 
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THE LARGE INDIAN PARRA KEET 

PsiTTJtctfi:^ EUPATRiA (UnJiaeus)* 

Desaipfft?ft, — Lengthy including long pointed tail, 19 inches. 
Male: Upper plynijige gniss^een, mthcr darker on the wings 
and brighter on the fotehead and mmp] a large deep red potcli 
near die bend of the wing; median taP-featheis passing from green 
at the base into Tcrditer-biue and then into yellowish at the tip; 
lower ffiirfiLce of tail yellow; a dirk line from the nostril to the eye; 
a mse-pink collar round the sides and back of the neefc^ with a 
bluisb^y tinge to ihe nape above it; ebb and a stripe from the 
lower Uaae of tlie beak to the rosencollar black; tower plumage 
dull pale green growing brighter towards tlie tail. 

The female lacks the rosecollar and the black stripe tliat 
joins it 

Irts paJe yellow with a blublvgrey inner circle; bill deep red; 
feet plumbeous. 

In this and the following Pairakeets the bill is thick and deeper 
than long* the upper mandible is movable, shsuply pointed and 
rur^'ed, coming dwn over the short square lower mandible; a 
fleshy cere* at the base of the bidi tongue short* swollen and 
fleshy. The tall is very long and graduated, the central feathei^ 
narrow, pointed, and cxoeedbg the otiicre in length. The foot 
has two toes in front and two behind 

IdeM^r^caiw^t .—Green plumage, massive head and hooked 
red Usak, long pointed tail, swift flight and screaming cries easily 
id^iutify a bird as a ParrateeL Entirely green head (except for 
black chin and stripe) separate this from all otJier Indian Pairakeets 
except the Green Parrakeel, which is at once recognised by the 
smaller sire and absence of red shoulder patches. 

ZJfr/#rSw/f£ 3 /f,~Thc Laige Indian t^arrakeet is found practically 
throughout Indta, Ceylon* and Burma. It is divided into four races 
which are separated on sijtc and comparative details of coloration. 

The typical me* is Southern IndiiLn, found in Hyderabad, Mysore^ 
TravaiKore^ and Ceylon. P, ntfiu/cnsis is found Lti Northern and 
Central Indb from the valley of the Indus (though not indigenous to 
Sind)* and the Himalayan foot-hills (up to 4000 feet), and Assam 
down to Kamptee, Raipur, Sombalpur, and the Northern Cimis; 
also to the Satpum Range in KfrandesR JK f, ifididudrfnii^itTii is 
found in Hurma and P. t. in the AnLiaman Islands. 

A resident species. 

* Cere Ck'wn frra, wax) ll ft term applied !q Uw W5(t emeraJIy ratjjer iWdlltn 
■kin which CQvm ihe ^ the upper bdk e^pci^iuijly welt dclirveil in pnuU and 
Ut^ of jifey. 
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NaMtij fJV:—Tills Sue Panate^l h rDiitid in pmrticilly any type 
nf ton airy in which large trees art numerous^ It lives in parties and 
fiocks^ which may be observed at all times of the yearj though 
individual pairs often separate while breeding; but as many |5aiTS 
usually bre^ together in suitable spots^ the birds when off the nest 
are social and fty about together, 

Thu docks collect to roost in large avenues and groves of tifles, 
and in the n^enicigs they have a very regular flight to such roosting 
places^ travelling for niiles to them at a gf<!at height with a swift direct 
straight flight. While flying they frequently utter the loud shrill call 

The food consists of various grains, seeds and fruits, both wUd 
and cultivated, and as the birds am numerous, large and greedy, they 
do a Considerable amoiiEit of damage in cultivation. This species is 
a comtnon cagobird in Northern India aud becomes very tame though 
it seldom learos to talk. 

The breeding season is frons February to AprtL No nest is made, 
but the e^ are laid in holos in buildings and trees, usually at a 
considerable height from the ground* The hole used In a tree is 
generally a deep natural hollow, but a certain amount of shaping and 
uicavatiEig is done by the birds themselves* 

ITie eggs vary from two to five iti number* They are broad and 
regular ovals in shape^ stout and rather coarse in texturei with a slight 
gloss. The colour is pure unmarkt^ white. 

They measure about 1-31 by i-oo inches. 


THE GREEN PAKRAKEET. 

PSITTACUJ.A KRAUKRi (ScOpoH). 

(PLitc xiiLi Fijj^ td 

—Length tfi inches^ Malci plumage bright 

green, washed with pale bluish-*gTey about the back and sides of the 
head and paler about the bend of the wing; median lail-feathe-ra 
green at the base then bluLsh-greyi other taibfeatheiB green with 
yellow inner webs, lipped with yellow and yellow underneath; a fine 
blackish line from the nostril to the eye n a rose-collar round the neck 
except in front; chin and a band from the lower base of the beak to 
the rose^ollar black; lower plumage yellowish-green. 

The female has the rose-collar and black band replaced by an 
indisttnet emerald-green ring. 

Iris pale yellow; hill cherry-red, lower mandible blackish; feet 
dusky slate or greenish. 
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Ntid IdeHtifiiatiott,—UasL abundonl and well-knawn plains 
species, nsnaJIy in parties; easily distirsuisbed by the green plmnage^ 
massive hooked red bill, long pointed tail, swift arrow-like Right, and 
the harsh screaming notes. There is no red wing-patch in thte 
species. 

The Bine-winged Fanakeet {PsHtaeuh (oIumMdri^ of the Western 
Ghats and Nilgiris has the head and breast giey with a complete 
black ring (foHawed in the male by an ememld-green ting) round 
the neck. The green and blue wings are scale^narkcd with 
yellow* 

Dislriiiution.—'Y'nfi typical form is Afritan, /I k. mmilltniti 
extends througliout India and Ceylon {from Baluchistan on the 
I\esl), and from Sikkitn and J!.a5tern Bengal to Buima. is replaced 
by the larger F. k, with the lower mandible ted. It does not 

ascend the Himalayas above 4000 feet and it avoids most hill-tnnges 
and tracts of unbroken forest. A resident species. 

ifubUSf ttft I he Green Farrakeet is one of those species in 
India which everyone knows. It is excessively abundant, living in 
pairs in the breeding season, and gathering into patties and flocks at 
other times, which from their universality, the damage that they do 
in gardens and fields, their noisiness, and their briflinnt coloration 
are known to all and sundry. 

Normally this Farrakeet is arboreal and it is a wonderful climber, 
being equally at home in every position, but It flies down to feed on 
crops and garden plants, and occasionally settles on Che ground to 
pick up foDd-stulTs, and there its awkward sidling gait, due to the 
long tail and the short sygodactyle feet is very quaint But specially 
adapted for climbing and for holding food these feet amply compen¬ 
sate for their awkwardness on the ground. There is something 
especially sedate and knowing about the demeanour of the Fairakceta, 
which is further heightened when they sit on one foot and willi the 
other hold up a piece of food to be eaten bite by Ijita The flight is 
very swift and straight and these birds have the habit of an evening 
roosting Right, Dock after flock hurrying in succession along the same 
line to some patch of trees where they roost in company with flocks 
of Crows and Mynahs. The ordinary call is a harsh, rather shrill, 
inarticulate scream, but when courting the male has a pleasant gentle 
muntturing warble which be utters as he scratches the head of the 
hen with the point of his bill, and Joins his beak to hers in a loving 
kiss- The hens are very* accomplished flirts and their behaviour in 
the presence of the favoured male is most amusing. This species of 
Parrakeet is one of the universal cage-birds of India and it becomes 
ddightfully tame; individuals may be taught to ary a few words, but 
the best of them never talk as well us the African Grey Parrots. 
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The breeding sea^n uttends from Februar>* to Uny, though raost 
egg$ wiU be found in Maitihi 

No nesl b made, but the eggs are laid on debris in holes m walls 
and buildings or m&rc coBunonljr in trees. The hole may a natural 
one, but often the bird excavates a tunnel and chamber very simiEEhr 
to those of the Woodpecker 

Four to six eggs are laid. The egg ts a moderately br<Ktd oval, 
slightly pointed towards one end ^ the texture is hard and compact 
with a slight gloss^ and the colour is pure unmarked while. 

The avemge stee b I'so by 0^95 inches. 


THE BLOSSONMIEADED PARRAKEET. 

PSSTTACOtA CVANOCEPHALA (LlUn^Us). 

—Length 14 inches, Male : Head rod, washed with 
hlue^ giving the effect of the bloom on a plum^ sharply defined with 
a narrow black collar from the chin round the neck ; kiehind ihe 
black collar extends an area of verdigrb^een; upper plumage 
ycllowbb^een, becoming verdigris on the wings and rump; the 
quilts are green with pale edgea^ and there is a deep red patch 
near the bend of the wing; the otediati Lii! reatheis pass from 
green at the base into blue with cons|ncuDus white tips] the 
remaining tail-feathers are largely yellow with the greater portion 
of the cuter webs green; lower plumage bright yellowish-green* 

The female has the red head replaced by dull bluish-grey 
(plum-blue) and a yellow ring replaces, the coihrs of bhek and 
verdigris. 

Iris ycllcmsh-white; bill omnge-yellow, lower mandible blackish ; 
Iq^ dull green. 

/«/£/ — Distinguish from the other species by the 

smaller and more stcuder buileb the more pleasing call, the plum- 
coloured head (red-plum in male, blue-plum in female)^ the orange 
be.ak and the conspicuous yellow tips to the tall-reathcrs. 

Care must be taken not to confuse the femule with the slightly 
larger Slaty-headed PaTrakeet {Psiffaat/a ^ima/ajana) of the 
Himalayas in which both sexes have a slate-grey head. It is useful 
to remember that the tip of the taib usually very conspicuous in 
Oigbr, is whitish in the Blossom-headed Parrukeei and bright yellow 
in the Slaty-headed Pamikeet 

— The Blossom-headed Parnikeet Is found almost 
throughout Indiat Ceylon and Burma, extending fidll farther 
eastwards to Cochin-China, Siam, and Southern China. It is 
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divided into I wo rac^ of which we Eire on if concerned with the 
Western and typical mce. In Itidia it is fqnnd througboul (hd 
plains 10 Mount Abtjo# Sambbar and the Eastern Punjab, attending 
siUI ferthdr West akng the Himalayan fooC^hiDs to the ncighbotirhood 
of Murree. It extends eastward to about Sikkim where it joins on to 
the range of the paler EasEem form P. t. d^^ij^aknsis:^ In the U^esEern 
Himalayas it ascends to about 5000 feet. Locahy migrator^% 

J^aSi/s, This bcautifuj Parrakeet is, toalar^ge extent, a forest 
bird, though it is found anywhere also in wel!-woodcd but ctiJti\iiled 
districts. Like other Parrakeets, it is asocial species, being found 
in parde;^ which feed on seeds and fruits in forest trees; but ih is 
species very soldom descends to the ground. The flight is very 
strong and swift, faster than that of the other two species d^tlt with 
in this work, and of the three kinds it has much the most musical 
call It is not usually kept in captivity by the natives of India. 

The ordinary breeding season is from February to May. though 
in the South it also breeds in December* 

Pour to si^ oggs are laid in the nest hole which is usually 
CKcavated by the birds themselvesp being a tunnel and nest-chamber 
like those of a Woodpecker in the branch of a tree, usually at some 
height from the ground. Occasionally a nattiral hole in a tree is 
utilisetL In cither case no nest la built, the eggs lying on chips and 
debris in the bottom of the chamber 

The egg k a broad oval, ntlher pointed towards the small end. 
The texture Is fine though without gloss. The colour is pure white, 
but it loses its freshness as incuhation progresses- 
The egg measures about i-o by o-£o inches. 


THE MOTTLED WOOD-OWL. 

Strix ockp.ut™ (Le&son). 

Length iS Inches. Sexes alike. Top of the head 
and neck tawny ferruginous, the feathers tipped with black containing 
white Spots; remainder of the upper parts finely mottled with black 
and white and barred and streaked with black, the pitly concealed 
bases of the fcalhers tawny ferruginous; an irreguJar white stripe^ 
crossed by flue black bars, down each side of the back; wings 
similar to the back, the enter flight-feathers being dark brown 
crossed with paler mottled bars, the base of the inner webs largely 
tawny femiginoos; tail tawny at the base^ mottled black and white 
towards the end. the feathers crossed with pale mottled bands and 
black bars, the outer feathers tipped with white; face mottled and 
barred with black and while; a large white patch on the throat; iQW'cr 
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plumage wKiEtf bancd v^lth fine bkck Vme^ the biises of ihe feathers 
pak tawny fe^^Jg^n.oas. 

Iris dark brown; eyelid orange ; bill black j clan’s diisky. 

This and other Owls are remarkable for the foltowing ftialures. 
The head is large, and the eyes are directed forwards in a racial 
diacj composed of fearhers rad toting from each eye, the outer margin 
being surrounded by a conspicuous ruff of close-textured feathers; 
bill short and hooked, with the nostrils set in a cere nEmost 
concealed by a nia^s of bristly fiathers; the orihce of the car 
very targe though concealed with feathers; plumage soft and very 
copious; outer toe reversible; claws sharp and curved. 

MM Idenfi^ca^ffn .—A large owl with a typical owl *Tace" but 
no ear-tufts^ Most bcautifLilly barred and mottled in brown islv-bbck 
and white with tawny patches wherever the feathers are ruffled- 
Nocturnal but may be seen by day sleeping in large trees. 

—Peculiar to India^ Genemlly distributed through¬ 
out the country up to the base of the except in Sind, 

the North-w^tern Frontier Province and most of the Punjab,. A 
strictly resident species. In the Kimatayas it is replaced by races 
of the European Brown Owl (Strtx d/ifrt?), a mottled grey or brown 
bird of simUar aspect^ which is found at all elevations from 4000 feet 
up to the limits of tree levels occurring in all the hill stations, 

r/c—-Yer)' liltk has been recorded about the habits of 
the Mottled \^^e>od-Owl which lives the secluded life of its genus. 
It is not a bird of dense forests hut is found in well-wooded country 
where largemango-topes or roadside avenues of ancient trees provide 
it with holes to nesE in and cover to spend the day» In such localities 
it sleeps away the day in some shady refuge, emerging at nightfall 
to hunt the surrounding country. It lives entirety on squirrels,, 
rats and mice and must be one of the birds most bencheial to 
Indian agriculture^ The call is said to be a loud harsh hoot 

The breeding season extends according to localityp for it said 
to be somewhat earher in the southern half of India than in the 
north, from Kovember until April There is hltle or np nest, the 
eggs being laid on a little dry touch-wood^ a few dry leaves or tlie 
miscdlaneous rubbish tl'iat colkcts in some latgc cavity in the trunk 
or a bnugh of an ancient tree or in the depression at the fork of two 
or more large branches. Such a site may be chpsen at heights 
from B to ag feet from the ground. 

The clutch varies from one to three egg^ but two is the normal 
number. The egg is rather large for the size of the h\j 6 f a very 
round oval of ffne texture and little gloss. The colour Is wKLie with 
often a very delicate creamy tinge. 

The size is about 1+99 by i+dy inches. 
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THE BROWN FISH-OWL. 

KffiupA (Gm^lin). 

CPbCiC iIv-T Fi^. 2.) 

Length iz inches. Sexes alike. Upper pluinage 
rufescent-browii with hroad black sbaft-sti^ks, ihc tipper l^ck and 
wing-coverts much mottled with brown and fulvous ^ there are some 
bulT utid white spots along the shoulders; flight- and tdl-featheis dart 
brown with paler mottled whilish-brown bands and tips; throat 
whilej lower plumage whitish^ streaked and narrowly and closely 
barred with wavy brownlsh-rufous markings. 

Iris bright yellow f bill dusky greenish-hom; legs dusky yellow. 
In this species there is an aigrette of long and pointed feathers 
over each eyej the tarsus is Ijore of feathers and granular, with 
prickly scales on the soles. 

massive solemOi brown bird w^ith yellow 
eyes surmounted by ear^tufts (the head recalling that of a cat); 
plumage grey and brown with proiiouuced streaks. Sleeps by day 
m trees and on the ground. Immediately distinguished fmai the 
Eagle-Owls by the bam tarsus. 

— This fine Owl is a widely-distributed species, 
ranging from Palestine on the west through India, Burma and 
Ceylon to China in the east, It is divided into several races, 
but there is as yet hardly suffident material to enable these lo 
be correctly discriminated. In India it is found throughout the 
Continent frons the foot hills of the Himalayas on the north, and 
Sind and the Nortli-w^est Frontier Province on the west In 
Southern India it La found up to the summits of the hill-ranges, 
A resident species. 

if/f.—This large Ow] is always found in the vicinity of 
waleft and its food, though including birds and sniaJJ mam mala, 
consists very Inrgely of fish and cialjs wbkh it catches at the edge 
of rivers and streams. In view of this diet its feet and claws are 
unlike that of most other Owls. The tarsus is almost entirely free 
of feathers which are replaced by granular scales^ and the soles of the 
feet are thickly covered with prickly scales particularly adapted for 
holding slippeiy^ prey, while the bige wdl-curved claws have sliarp 
cutting edges as well as highly sharpened points. In fact the whole 
foot very strongly resembles that qf the Ospreyi the welbknown 
Fish'Hawk. 

The Fish-Owl sleeps by day in some large lieavy-foltaged Iree or 
in the face of some rocky cliR", and with the fall of dusk wings its 
way 10 the neighbouring watcr^ uttering a strange screaming call 
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which that of att or Norrolk Plover rather than that 

of art Owl. 

Another call is described as a loud dismat cry Aaw Aaii*^Aim~Ais^ 
or a deep triple note 

The breeding season is from Decetnber to nMEiich, but most eggs 
will be found in FebruaTy* li nests m clefts and ledges of rocky 
banks or mud cliflisi in holes and hollows of ancient trees^ or in the 
deserted nests of Fishing-Eagles and Vultures. These varied sites 
are lined with a few sticks and feathers or dry leaves aiid grass. 

The clutch consists qf two eggs- These are very perfect broad 
ovalSf close-grained and compart in texture, with fl slight gloss, 
though the whole surface is freely pitted The colour is white 
with a faint creaniy tinge. 

In si^e they average about 3-38 by i-83 inches. 


THE ROCK EAGLE-OWL. 

Bubo urncal^nsis <Franklin)* 

ts inchec. Siaes alike. Head and neck 
brjght lawny-bun; heavily stteakedwUh rich dark brown j above the 
whitish facial disc edged with a blackish ruff two conspicuous 
■‘herns” or ‘•aigrettes” of feathets deephlacUsh-browD edged with 
fulvous ; upper ptiuuage deep rich browti^ mottled and spotted buff 
and white, most conspicuously on the sides of the wings and above 
the tail; flight-feathers rich deep tawny with brown bars, dusky at 
the tip; tail hatred buff and brown, the central pair of feathers 
mottled with those colours; chin and throat whitish; remainder of 
lowCT plumage bull; broadly dasht^d with dark blackish-brown on 
the breast and streaked and cross-barred with the same on the 
abdomen and flanks, the markings dying away again under the tail 
and on th^ li;^s^ 

Iris orange-yeliow; hill homy-bkefc; claws dusky. 

The tarsus is thickly feathered. 

Idtntijieahon ,—A large solemn bird, mottled tawny-bufT 
and blackish-brown, with conspicuous tufts above large orange eyes, 
which cits raobonless by day amongst rocks and ravines and 
occasionally in trees. This bird and the Brown Kish-Owl are 
diflicult to distinguish in the field when the li^s are not visible. 
The Fish-Owl carries the car-tufts lower and is reddish-brown in 
g^eraJ colour while the Eagte^lwl is yellowish tawny wKh more 
black qn tht head* 
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ptsfriSM/wH. —I'he Rock Eagl^wl Is virtiiaUy con€jn5d lo 
India* tliowgh jt is fdiind mreJy in Burma. lE is foiind in tbe 
Western Himalayas and Kashmir up to about 5000 feet In the 
plains it ocarurs from the North-west Frontier Vince and Sind 
across to Upper BcI]g^l and southwards genefalljp though it is not 
found m Ceylon^ A le^dent species. 

The Long^red {Am «?/ia) and Short-eared {Am Owls 
arc medium mred species of very similar type to the Eagle-Owk. 



Fjg 4?.—Reck Eaglc-OwL {l mh ib*.) 


They appear as winter rishprs tp the plains, the fomier connned to 
North-western India. The latter is widely distributed and is usually 
flushed from ground coverj ohon In parties. 

//adi/if (f/t—^This is the commonest of the larger Owls of India* 
being very abundant in Northern and Central India, It lives by 
preference in hollows and clefts of rocky cliflTs or ruined buildingSp 
in broken rain-worn ravines, and in brushwood on stony hill-sides» 
and when these are wanting takes refuge tn clumps of trees* 
Though [niiiily iioctumalt it someLimes moves by day and long 
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after stimse may be seen perched on the suTomit of a rocky scree, 
looming Urge in vioH' gainst Uie cicarnesa of the new-born sky. It 
feeds on frogs, tizards^ snakes^ marttmais, birds and insects. The 
call is a lood or solemn and deep in tone^ but 

when disturbed by day it will sit on a tock bowing and fiqiiawkitig 
at the intruder^ and hissing and snapping with its bill 

The breeding season extends from December to May, but roost 
nests Trill be found from FebniDuy to April, 

No nest is made, the eggs merely lying in a hollow scraped in the 
soil, generally in a ledge or recess of a cHff or bank face* but some 
eggs are laid on the ground at the foot of a tree or under a bush* 

The normal clutch consists of four eggs, but two or three are 
soroetimea laid. 

"The egg is a very perfect broad oval, white with a faint creamy 
tinge, The texture is dose and hne^ with a distiimt gloss. 

The egg measures about a-io by 1-73 inches. 


THE DUSKV EAGLE-OWL. 

Bum (Latham). 

J^acriptien —Length jj inthes. Seses alike. The whole 
plumage including aigrettes on the head greyish-brown with dark 
sh^t-^lripes, the feathers Artely mottled and vermiculated with 
whitish especially on the lower surface ^ a few buff and white spots 
about the shoulders; flight- and tail-feathers brown with pale 
mottled cross-bauds and tips. 

Iris deep yellow; bill horny-whitbh; claws black 
The tarsus is thickly feathered. 

Field similar in the field to the Kocls 

liomcd-Owl, but it is a grey, not a lawny bird, and it Is aJx^ays 
found silting in trees; the eyes are paler. 

Disfrihtttiott. — This fine Owl is found throughout the greater 
part of the Indian Peninsula extending from the Indus Valley right 
away to Eastern Bengal, and south to the Carnatic and Mysore, 
though it is absent from various areas such as the Bnialay Deccan, 
the Western Ghats and the Maiabiir coast. It is strictly resident. 

tfabiis^ tic. — This OwJ avoids the most heavily aflbrested areas 
and lives in woods and groves in open country in n'cl[-watered 
areas. It is particularly partial to the avenues of large trees which 
grow along the great canal systems of Northern India. By day it 
sleeps in the trees, sitting in a thickly foliaged bough or close up to 
the trunk, and wakes to activity about dusk, though it begins to call 
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an hour or two before sunset. ITie caltnote h vftj‘ characterislic 
af^tua^a, g-ff, a deep sole (On hoot which a [most resembles the 
distant sound of a train puffing its way along. The cared head oJ 
this hinl with its great yellow eyo is particularly ca^likis, especially 
when it is seen looking over the edge of a nest. 

The food cortsists chiefly of Jungle and House Crows which 
often roOTt in great numbers in the groves that It inhabits: it aJ$o 
takes %-arious small mammals, birds, lizards and frogs, and also robs 
nests of their eggs and young. 

It breeds very early in the year from December lo March. The 
nest is a large rough cup of sticks placed in a fork of a large tree 
some 30 or 40 feet Irom the ground. It is generally lined with 
green leaves or dry grass, and is sometimes a large structure added 
to and used yedr after year. WhHc the female is sitting the male 
Sleeps nearby in an adjacent Irc^ the spot being marked by the 
renmins of meals that strew the ground below. It is comparatively 
common for this Owl to appropriate the old nests of Eagles and 
Vulttiri^ and occasionally also it lays In the hollows of trees or in 
depressions at the jiincitons of branches, depositing a few Imves in 
the place by way of lining. 

The normal clutch consists of two eggs, but one, three or four 
eggs arc also rarely found. Incubation commences with the laying 
of the first egg. 

The ^ is typically a broad oval, but vaifatinns in shape and 
size are common j the teature is rather coarse with more or less 
gloss; the colour is dead white with a rather creamy tinge. 

In size the eggs average about Z‘33 by 1-39 inches. 


THE COLLARED SCOPS-OWL. 

Otus nAKKASKENA Pennant. 

Length to inches. Senes alike. Facial disc light 
brown, faintly banded darker; broad streaks over ihu eyes merging 
into aigrettes buffy-white, mottled with blackish; ruff huffy-white 
with dark brown edges; upper plumage buff, closely vermiculated, 
streaked and speckled with blackish except for a conspicuously paler 
collar round the back of the neck and a huff and black-spotted liand 
down the shoulders j night-fcatheis brown with paler mottled Ijands 
and lips; tall brown with pale cross-bands, the feathers more or less 
mottled; lower plumage buffy-white, irregularly black shafted, and 
except towards the chin, tarsus and tail much stippled with Hne 
broken wavy ciOiB-bari 
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Irb bmwn - bill greenish- or )ello«lsh-lidniy; feel grtstini&h- 
yelEow* 

The tarsus is tiiicbly feathered. 

—A sitinJI Owl w'jth conspicuous car-tufts and 
dark eyes, ibegonemJ effect of the plumage being hu.% rather richly 
imirked with dark brown^ especially about the bead^ Pnsence 
seldom detected until the call is beard^ 

This handsome little Owl is found throughout the 
Oriental region geiictolly, from Muscat on the west to Japan on tlic 
easti It is divided into a number of races, of which the following 
occur in our area as resident birds. They differ merely m details of 
colour, tim and sE^e, and in the amount of feather¬ 
ing on ihfi toes. The typical race is found m 
Ceylon and Southern India up to Madras and 
the Southern K&ntan, a A mara/^^ is found 
in the Central Fravinces tq Sambalpur and Mau- 
bhum in Southern Bengal O. is found 

in the United Provinces cast to Allahabid and at 
Mount Aboo, ^7, A is the pale bird 

of Sind and Baluchistan, In the Txiwer Himalayan 
ranges up to 6000 feet there are two forms: O. k 
/f/umi/fs is found from Hastara to Caihwal, while 
the bird of Nepal, Sikkim ajid Burma is knowij as 
O. k 

The ScopS'Owls are a large and difhcult 
group; this species may be distinguLshed from tliu 
Fic. 4«,^CcillanaJ Wing formula! the first primary is 

Sw^Onfl shorter than the eighth, while the second primary 

a nftt HEt> IS in length between the sbeth and seveuih or the 
seventh and eighth. 

fflEf- The Collared Scops-Ow] is thoroughly nocturnaii 
only awaking to activity just as the dusk has almost merged mio 
night- at this hour its low mournlul call tvMat uitemd slowly 
and stately at long intervals may be heard in the depth of a 
well foHaged tree, and thus it may be heard again and again until 
dawn brings the first flush of ItghL That is all that is generally known 
of this Owl unless by chance it is noticed fast asleep in a tree in the 
daytime ^ though this is seldomp as it liides itself carerully away. 

The food consists chiefly of insects. 

Two other very nocturnal species ore only known to most people 
by their calls in the Himalayan hill stations A very regular and 
rhythmic miM whk^ goes on endlessly Hke the working 

of a pumjHengine is the call of the lodkn Scops Owl (Ofaj svmn). 
A plaintive double whittle with a slight interval between the two 
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nolss with (he toiifl of a hanimer on an anvil, la lJtteTc^d 

by the Hlniaiayan Scops-Owl {Oius rjn 7 <^/Aa/«s). A single dear 
whistle, often repeated—also a familiar n^ght sound of the hill 
siBiiiohs—indjcales tbc presence of the Pygmy Owlet (GhMaditim 

The bxcedmg season extends fmm Janioaty until April The 
are hid in a uAtuml hole in a tree which is slighiJy Ititcd with 
leaves and grass. A pair once deposited their eggs in a large rust- 
box placed in a tree in my garden. The clutch varies from rwo to 
eggs. These are almost spherical in shapes pure white, fine in 
texture and fairly glossy. 

They measnre about 1-25 by i-u% Indies. 


THE SPOTTED OWLET 
Atuxne UMAifA (Temminck)* 

{PlaW Ffg. 

—Length 8 indies. Sexes a tike. Forehead and a 

streak above the eye whitish ; upper pang, wings and tail greyish- 
or earthy-brown, the top of the head with small white spots, the 
rest of the upper plumage more or less boldly spotted and in 
places almost barred with white; an indistinct whitish half-dollar 
on the hind neck; the quills with pale broken cross-bare; the 
tail with four lo sis white cross-bars; chin, throat and sides of 
the neck white; a broad brown bandt somewhat broken in the 
centre, across the throat; lower plumage white with brown bonds 
and spots on the feathers^ dying away towards the tail 
Iris pale goldet^ydlow; bill and feet greenish-yellow^ 

Tie facial disc and ruff are very indistinct in tills OwL 

—One of the m ost familiar birds of the plains. 
A small spotted brown and wliiie Owl with bright yellow eyes^ which 
is very w'ide awake by day and makes mostextraordtnary ndises about 
dusk; found everywhere, especially bi gardens about houses, in twos 
and threes. 

The eerie long--iruwn shriek also lieard round bouses is the cry 
of the Baro Owl (TiAj alSti), unmistakabk with its queer pinched 
face and figure and huffy yellow and white plumageH 

— "lliTOughout die Peninsula of India from the 
North-west Frontier Province Boluchlslon and Sind to Assam 
and Cachor, and from the foot-hills of the Himalayas {up to 
3000 feet) to Cape CotnDrin+ It also occurs in parts of Burma 

V 
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and Siam* lE is divided into mcesj distinguished hy slight 
differences in coloration. The typical race occurs ii^ Soulhetn 
India np to shout Bombay ; while north of ihat aU fndian birds^ 
including Lhcpse of Baluchistan^ belong to the race A* A ftidua. 
A strictly resident species^ 

Two other sfuall Owls Trith finely barred pliifnage also attract 
attention by their diijrnai habits. The Jungle-Owlcl 
raJia^ifui) is common in welUwooded tracts throughout most of ihe 
Peninsula, The Larj^e Barred Owlet (G/atjddium is very 

common throughout the Lower HimaJayan ranges and its rising 
crescendo of squawks^ supplemented by a long quavering whistle in 
the breeding seasosij are familiar sounds by day* 

JE/flWx, the Spotted Owlet we have ihe most common 

and famlltar Owl of India, known to everyone who spends even 
I ho shortest time in the country, li alfects desert cultiv'ation and 
forest alikoi Jiving equally at home in rocks and ruins* in trees and 
houses. It is particulariy partial to gardefis* *^Ilus quaint liLtle bird 
isj of course^ nocturnal in its habits, and towards dusk emerges from 
the hole in which k has spent the day, and signalises its emetgentc by 
the most varied assortment of squeaks and squeals and chatted ngs, 
uttered in short bursts as if moved by the spirit to sudden 
vituperation. It then dies off to cofiimence its huntings flying 
with a chameterktic undulating flight with quick flappings of the 
wings, though seldom going far at a strctcL It hovers occasionally 
some 15 20 feet above the ground, mneh after the fashion of a 

Kestrel, though not so gracefully and skilfully. About houses and 
streets it perclics often in the glare of bmps to profit by the tpsei.ts 
attracted to them* and where people dine out in their gardens It 
hunts round the table with a perfect dtsdain for their presence. 

But though truly noctumaJ, it is Jess sleepy by day and intolcmni 
of the light than most Owls. It sits out in the sunlight near the 
entrance to its hole, tiiid k then wide awake enouj^ ptomplly 
bowing and nodding and glaring if looked at, EiiidLy taking to 
wing to avoid the announce; occasionally it calls and diatters^ by 
day, hnt not vety often. Three or four often live together. The 
food consists almost entirely of insects^ and the nest boles and 
testing places will be found littered with pellets containing the 
Indigestible portions of beetles and crickets, proving the amount 
of good done by these little birds. Small maminiiJs and Inrds 
at»d lizards are, however, occasionally taken* 

The breeding season ts from February eo May, most nests being 
fimnd In March and April No very definite neat is made, but the 
eggs gcneraJly rest on a few featliers, dry grass and other nibhish 
which is usually already present in. the hole, though perhaps 
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gathered by ihe Owlet tlselL The favourite nesting site 
is a notiiral hole in a tree, but holes in bulldin]^ and cldis in rocks 
are oOen used- 

The number of eggs vnries from three to sljc. They are pure 
urbito in colour, moderately brood ovals of a close pnifoim satiny 
te^ctuie- 

They average in size about 1-25 by 1-04 inched 


THE KING VUl.TURE. 

Sarcocyps calvus (Scopoli), 


Length 32 itiches. Sexes alike. Glossy blacky 
brownish on the shoulders and lower back and rump; the crop 






search 


is dark brown almost surroorided 
with white down ; a largo white 
and downy patch on each flank by 
the thighs. 

Iris reddishdjrown or yellow; 
bf]l dark brown; cere dull red; 
legs dull red 

The head and neck aie bare^ 
deep beefsteak-red in colour with 
a flat pendent wattle behind each 
ear; there are conspicuous bare 
red patches on each side of the 
crop and in front of each thigk 

/tf/d — Bkick 

plumage and the bare red head 
and neck wattles are distinctive 
both on the ground and in high! ; 
in flight also the white thigh' 
patches are conspicuous at all 
distances, and place the ideotiftca- 
tion beyond all doubt; the wings 
appear rather pointed in flight 
and a whitish line generally seems 
to run through them* 

— fine Vulture is found throughout India 
and Burma, though not in Ceyloi^ extending on the souih^t 
into the Malay Peninsula, Siam and Cochin-China. In the 
Himalayas h breeds up to a height of feet and ratsges in 
of food up to about Sooo feet. It is a strictly resident species* 


Pig. 4i>—K idg VuliyK- 

nuL 
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Hahtis^ etc .—Allhdugh genenUly distribtited and comnson 
tliroughouE IndiSt this species is never Abundant, as it is not 
colonial like most of the laige Vultures but lives solitary or in 
pairsj only ore or two will ever be found at a carcass with scores 
of the other s^es, which mostly hold this bird in wholnsome 
respect and give way before its superior spirit and demeanour; 
hence the naaie of King %''ulture, though it is also frequently known 
as the Black or Pondicherry Vulture. It is not partial to veiy 
heavy forest or pure desert and is niost common in open cultivated 
plains where it rests upon the trees; it never settles on clifls. In 
flight the wings are held well above the line of the back. 

'fhe breeding season lasts from the bttcr end of January until the 
middle of April, but most egga are probably laid in hfaich. The 
is a large Bat structure of sticks^ lined towards the centre 
with leaves and dry gtass^ and it is probably repaired and used for 
sevcrtJ years in succession. The nest is placed os a rule on the 
extreme top of large trees, 30 to 40 feet frojn the ground, but in 
locahties where large trees are scarce it has no hKiution in building 
on cactus, on low thorny trees and even on low bushes dose to 
the greimd; but under no dreumstauces docs it ever breed on rocks 
or buildings. Occasionally it utilises the old nests of 

Only a solitary egg is kid. The normal shape is a round oval; 
the shell is very strong with a inodetateJy line testure, usually 
without gl^. When freshly laid the colour is a nearly unsullied 
pale gTeenish*whit^ Irul as irreubation advances the shell becomes 
discoloured. 

In size ilie eggs avetiige about 3<35 by **50 incbe& 


THE HIMALAYAN GRIFFON. 

Gyps EiisisLAvnK&is Hume. 

Z'wrr'^W&B.—Lcneth 4 fceL Sexes altkfc Head and neck 
naked save for some ydiowish-white hair-like feathers on the head 
and yetlowlsh-whiie down on the neck; a niff of loose-textured 
pointed rcaihers round the neck whitish and pale tvown; back 
whity-brown, unevenly coloured, with traces of pak shaft-stripes; 
lower back whitish merging into bull; wings dark brown with pale 
Ups to the covens, the quills and tail-feathers blackish-brown; lower 
plumage light buIT-brown, darker on the crop, with broad whitish 
sh^ri^ireaks. 

Ins brownish-yellow; bill pale homy-green; cere pale brown; 
legs oinBy greenish-white. 


THE Hr MALAYAN GRIFFON ^ 

Build sqmt and heavy, accentiLited liy the hare h^ d and iicclc 
with Ihe loose rud The beak is deep and laterally «ini|jressed with 
the upper mandible strongly hooked. 

Field Ideutijicaiion, —The huge pale-coloured Vuliura found 
( 30 niinonly throughout the Himalayas^ Seen from below it is pale 
khaki with tlie hinder margins of the open wings and the tail hlact, 
and it flies high in the sky with the appearance of an aeroplane! 
Khaki-colour, downncovered head and neck and white neck nifT ate 
dbtinedve when the bird is siting still. 

X>i$tributi0H,—K resident mountain species found throughout 
the whole length of the Himalayas from Kabul to Bhutan; also in 
the Pamirs, Turkestan and 'nbet 

The exact relationship between this species and the Griflbn 
Vulture fuivus) is not veiy clear nor are they ordinarily 

separable in the field. The Crifibn is apparently common over the 
greater port of North-western India, occurring in diminishing numbers 
southwards to the Deccan and eastwards to Assam, 

The smaller Vulture of similar coloration but remarkable fur its 
i^rk head and neck bare of down is the Long-billed Vulture {Gypt 
inditui). This is common throughout India generally except in the 
alluvial plains of the North-west. 

Hatnli, ete—IT iIe Vulture is familiar to all who have visited the 
hill stations of the Himalayas, as it is the great kktki-colourad bird 
which may be seen at all hotits wheeling and soaring in the sky 
often at immense heights, or flying fairly low over the hill-side, 
travelling straight and fast with a tearing noist The wbgs are held 
stiir and straight in a line with the liack and the whole bird irresistibly 
recalls the passage of an aeroplane. Seen at a distance, the wings 
appear very broad and square endetl, and at short ranges it can be 
seen that the pressure of the air causes the featliera at the ends of 
the wings to splay out and turn upwards like the fingers of a hand. 
Like other Vultures, this species has its fixed resting places which 
are usually on the rocky face of some magnificent cliff or mountain 
spur; here the birds congn^tc to digest a recent meal, sitting 
motionless, hunched up in the traditional Vulture attitude, or 
squatting and sunning on the ledges like gigantic chickens. These 
favourite spots have doubtless been used for hundreds of years, and 
the white stains about them arc often visible two or three miles 
avray. Immediately after a heavy gorge at a carcass the Griffons 
congregate on trees in the immediate vicinity until digestion; has 
started and they leel able to face the Bight to the resting place. 
The food consists entirety of carrion from carcasses and the bird 
('lever kills a prey for itsdf. 

The lueoding season is from December to March. The birds 
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ncil iti smiill colonics, seldom of more limn km to six poir^ cn the 
rocky ledges of precipices and emgs. Sorttctitnes the solitary egg 
lies on the bare ledge, at other times it is supported menety by a 
few I wigs and roots or a lltlk dry grass, but genemlly there h a 
huge nesi of sticks. 

'fhe egg is somewhat variable in shape* hut is typically a rather 
long and pointed ovaL The texture is rather coarse and there is 
practically no gloss. In colour it is greenislir or greyish-white; 
some eggs are unmarked, but the majority are more or Jess blotched 
and streaked with ^iirioiis shades of brown, some quite bea^ily. 

In size ihcy average about 3-15 by 2 75 inches. 


THE WHITE^BACKED VULTURE 
PsEUDOoyps BENGALENSis (GmcHn). 

35 inches. Sexes alike. Sparse brownish 
liairs cover the bare head and neck and at the back of the neck white 
downy tufts introduce a nilf of short pure white down j upper plumage 
ljlaekish 4 )rown with a huge white patch above the base of the tail; 
crop bTackp bordered on each side by white down; breast and 
abdomen brownish-black with narrow whitish shaft-streaks. The 
under wtng-coverts, upp^er Bants and thighneoverts white. 

Ids brown^ skin of the head and neck dusky-plumbeous^ bill 
dark plumbeous, w^hitish along the top, the cere polished homy- 
black ; legs blackish. 

Mf/d —A huge humpod-up squaiedooking bird 

which broods on the trees with the naked head and neck shrunk 
into the shoulders. Dart leaden colour with conspicuous white 
rump patch prevent adults being confused with any other Vulture. 
In flight if the white rump patch is invisible the rather pointed 
wings with their white lining and the white sides combined wrlh the 
general blackish colour render identification easy^ 

—Found throughout India and Burma {but not 
Ceylon) to the Malay Peninsula and Annam. It is not found in 
Baluchistan, but is otherwise very generally spread throughout our 
area, wandering even up to £000 feet in the Western Himalayas^ 
where* however* it does not breed above 3600 feet It is a resident 
specie^ but wanders a good deal according to food-supply, and our 
campaigns on the North-west Frontier usually lead to a temporary 
extension of its distribution in areas where it Is not normally found. 
This is the commonest of all the Vultures of India, and must be 
familiar to those who ha^'e visited the Towers of Silence in Bombay. 


THE WHITE-BACKED VULTURE 








IfaAUs .—The White-i>ackcd Vultune breeds in colonies in large 
trees on the outskirts of populous toufinSj near dllageSt and in the 
avenues of huge trees that line roads or canals. Here thej settle to 
the work of preparing the nests often as early as September and mU 
be found at them until tscII into March; but the majority of eggs 
will be found in Decenfiber and January* In addition to these 
colonies there are favourtte roosting and resting sites where llie 


birds may be found all die year round though their nimibeis sen^hly 
diminish m the nesting season^ When not silting sluggishly at 
either nest^olonyor roosting site, the Vvhitc'backcd Vulture spends 
Its life on the win^ usually at an immense height from the ground^ 
soaring in wide circles with almost motionless wings held level with 
the body or slightly backwards; when travel]ing to fresh ground it 
flies with a atraight direct but somewhat laboured Sight with regularly 
beadng wings. 

For years ^ientlSc conlrovcrsy raged over the method by which 
Vultures found their food, and there were two schools of thought 


FtG« VVhitD^backai VLiltuib tui. j T rf , ) 
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that pressed respectively the claims oF si^ht or sniell. The €ocp]ana- 
tion is so dmpJc that it is hard now to realise the need of any doubt 
An animal dies somewhere, whether in the open or under cover; 
if it has not been watched before death by the trows and pariah d ogs, 
it is soon found by one or other of them ; a single crow or a single 
dog pulling at a carcass is immediately noticed by others of the 
tribe and a number collect; the carcass is fresh, the skin unbroken, 
so first stages of the feast there is more confusion and 

skirmishing than actual feeding. This attracts the kites which whed 
round back^dsand forwards over the scene looking for detached 
morsels, which they snatch with a dashing swoop. One or two of 
the anion-feeding eagles sitting heavily on the tops of trees within 
a mile or so of tlie spot obsme the kites and join the the 

others yielding them place of honour at the feast. By this time it is 
inevitable that the concourse has caught the eye of one of the 
Vultures which are patrolling the sky far overhead; it desceuds 
lower to verily the existence of a carcass and finally descends to 
the ground nearby with the peculiar tearing rush that unmistakably 
indicates food. Vulture follows Vulture as they patrol with a lively 
interest in each other's movements, the circle of interest widening 
like the ripiilcs of a stone thrown into water. Settled on the 
ground the Vultures run in clumsily* on foot, bickerings ensue, 
and^ the Weaker scavengers give place to the jostling; striving mass 
of Vultures which cover the carcass and gradually devour everything 
but die l^est Ijones. Gorged they sit around on the ground, 
or with difficulty rise into surrounding trees till d^estton oliow'S 
Uiem to wing a heavy way to the resting place; and there they sit 
and mutate until returning hunger again sends them on patrol. 

This species never nests upon rocks or buildings, but invariably 
oti trees. The nest is a large irregular structure of sticks, cither 
wedged in the fork of a tree or right on top of it; it is repaired and 
leorreupicd year after year until it often attains great dimensions, 
A slight hollow on the top is lined with green leaves to receive the 
single egg. While pairing these birds indulge in a loud rraring 
noise. They pair on the nest. " 

The r^gs are fairly tegular ovals In shape, the shell very thick 
and strong, and generaJly without gloss. The majority are greyish- 
or greetush-white in colour unmarked, hut some eggs are slightly 
speckled, spotted and blotched with pole reddisb 4 >rown. 

They average almut 3 **5 *‘ 4 ® inches in siJte. 
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THE NEOPHRON. 

KsopitiioN PlikCHOPTERUS (Unnsus). 

Description, — Lct^tj] 14 inches. Sastes alike. The whole 
plumage is while escept the flight-feathets which a«t bkck and 
brown. 

Iris dark brown ; bill homy, cere yellow; legs flashy-whice. 

'tliB bead and upper neck aie naked with the skin deep yellow ‘ 
the bill is slender and lengthened, straight at the base and deeply 
hooked at the end; the neck is surrounded by a niff of hackle-like 
Feathers; wings long and pointed; tail wedge-shaped. 



FiC. Jl. — NeopliKifi, Q noL *iit) 


Mtld Exceedingly abundant about the haunts 

of tnan. A large white bird with dark wing-quills and a bate bright 
yellow head, accompanied i>y dark chocolate-brown birds which are 
the immature of the species. The bird might easily bo mistaken 
lor a very large hen, except for something peculiarly repulsive aljout 
its appearance^ 

DirMin/tion.-^'l'be Neophron or Egyptiin Vulture has a wide 
range in Southern Europe, in Africa and in Asia. The typical 
or W^em race extends to the North-western comer of India, being 
found in Sind, Baluchistan, North-west Frontier Province, Upper 
Punjab, and the Western Himalayas. In the retnainder of India 
it is replaced by M /. which is a lather Wiatler biid 

with a yellow hil^ the typical race having the bill dark brownish' 
hora with a dark tip. Intermediate birds are found about Delhi 
It is a resident species but there arc indicutions of slight local 
migration. 
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Habits, rif.—This Vultuie is only* lo a slight i^xtent social, and 
13 usually found singly or in paii^ though a number may often 
coU«t in the neighbourhood of food It haunts towns and villages, 
and while ready to eat any form of garbage or carrion appears 
mainly to live on human eicrenjent; hence the detestation in 
which this species is commonly held by all classes. It has no fear 
of man, and perches on buildings and trees in the most crowded 
baiaan, or stalks sedately about open spaces, graveyards and 
camping grounds, looking in gait and appearance much like a large 
disreputable old hen; hence the name of '‘Pharaoh’s Chicken," 
which is often applied to the Western race in Egypt. 

The breeding season lasts from the end of February to the end 
of May, but most eggs will be found in March and April The nest 
is placed OR rocky precipice^ earthy clifEs. buildings and trees, often 
in very exposed and frequented situatioiisi 

The nets are the most filthy, disreputable structures, a founda¬ 
tion of sticky lined with old rags, wool, earth, and anything else 
soft that comes to hand, the dirtier the belter apparently. The 
eggs are laid in a shallow hollow on top of the mass. One to three 
eggs are laid, but the usual clutch consists of two. 

The eggs are variable in shape, sire and colour, and are often 
very handsome; the normal shape is a rather broad oval, somewhat 
compressed towards one end; the texture is coarae and generaily 
rather chalky, but in some specimens there is a fine surface glare. 
Tlie colour is dirty white overlaid with a wash of varying shades 
of deep rich brown-red, sometimes so dark as to Ixr deep purplish- 
nod, and somedmea lading to light yellowish-red with much of the 
ground-colour visible, Other eggs are spotted and blotched wiih 
purplisb-red and ashy shell-marks. 

In size they average 9-6 by inches. 


THE LAMMERGEIER. 

GvpaKtus UAhEiATUS (Linnjeus). 

DsttripHon —Length 4 feet Seioa alike. A marked patch 
from above the eye to and including the stiff Irtistles over the nostrils 
and a beard of bristles under the chin black; remainder of head 
and throat white speckled with black; neck and lower plumage 
whiter tinged often very richly with bright ferruginous, and usually 
with an imperfect black gorget across the breast; upper back and 
lesser wing-coverts black with narrow white shaft-stripes; the 
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remainder of the upper plumage, wings and tail deep silvery-grey, 
llie shafts of the feaEhtrs while and tiie blackish- 

Iris pate orangftf the sclerotic membrane blood-red; bill horny> 
darker at lip; Tegs plumbeous-grey. 

llie biJJ is bjgb^ corpipresseds and much hooked at ihe end; 
wings long and pobted, wiih an espanse of 8 to ro feet ; tail long, 
polnied and giadiialed- 

always seen in flighij a huge bird 
wilh tong pointed wings and wedge-shaped tail; this lasE fcalurc is 
distinctive from every^ large bird in India except the Neophron* 
The beard is distinct up to some distance and shows black against 
the pale head and bright njfous nook and breast of the adult; 
upper plumage silvery and black. Immature birds, however, mo 
dull blackish aU over* but can be identified by the same shape and 
E>eard as in the adult. 

Utmmergeier or Bearded Vulture is widely 
distributed as a ntountain bird in Southern Europe, Africa and 
Central Asia^ being divided into several races. It is a common bitd 
along the Himalayas and tributary ranges down the Xarth-western 
border of India, and birds from this area, although sometimes 
considered identical with Europeait birds* are described as forming 
a separate race Gn A resident speaes. 

Liku other species that have fired the imagination 
of mankind from the earliest days of his civilisation, the Lammergeier 
lias several weU-known names m different languages, Liimmcrgetcr 
or the I^mb-Eagle is a relic of the days before this grand bird 
had become extinct in the Alp^ when confusion with the more 
courageous Golden Eagle and the innate propensity of the multtlude 
to exaggeratron combined to credit the bird with all manner of 
depredations amongst sheep* goats mid cliamois, and even children. 
Another welt-knowrs name^ Gssifrage or Bonii’brcakerji being based 
on a real observationp is found in several languages- Far the 
Lammergeier prefers* above all things to feed on boneS| swallowing 
the smaller whole and carrying the larger high up into the ait and 
dropping them to shatter in pieces on the rocks below, where at 
its leisure it collects and devours the fragments. From this habit, 
applied also to tortoises in the Levant, Is due the legend of the 
death of --^ischylus, who is said to have been killed by the dropping 
of a tortoise on his head. 

The bird is purely a mountain species* and it spends its days 
beating along the bill-sides^ following the imjoT contours or soaring 
high orer the ravines* living things it seldom kills, but it descends 
to offal of every description, picking trifles on foot even from a 
rubbish dunip at a hill station. Carcasses it dots not dispute with 
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the Viiltuneif, It n-aits tUJ they hjave finished and tfien dc^cernis 
to the r^TSt of its desirt^ ihe blood-staitved bones that lie drying in 
the siin. 

In flight tlie wings are held iti a line with the bodyp bnt from 
their shape and the pressure of the air they slope downwards and 
up again at the tip$, so that tn horizontal section tlie bird has the 
shajie of an unstrung bow j like this it travels iind soot? Indefinitely 
without happing^ merely banking slightly side to side, though 
now and again It rings the changes on majeatie flapping and gliding. 
By way of eonrtshtp it indulges with its mate in wonderful aerial 
gymnastics whicli reveal its perfect mastery of the science of flight 
Normally it is silent, but when courting it indulges in loud 
squeaLing, 

The breeding season commences in November and lasts until 
March* and most eggs will be found about January* 

The nest is placed in some almost inaccessible situation in the 
face of a cliffp usually on a ledge under a projecting rock. *l*he 
nest is a huge, shapeless heap of sticks strewn about and mixed 
with rags* large bones, feathers and droppings. 

Tlie clutch cojistsls of two or three eggs* These are typically 
mthcr broad ovals* pointed towards the smalter end- The texture 
is mthcr coarse and glossless* the colour of the shell appearing pale 
dingy ycUow when held up against the hghL 

The colour is rather %'flriiible, from pale uniform saJmen-buff to 
reddish" or orange-brown, ctoudedt blotched and mottled with deeper 
markings of the same tint* or the egg may he dull white wish spots, 
slrtaiks, and blotches of pgle washed<jui reddish-brown and purple* 

Jn size tlie measures aliout: by 2-65 inches. 


THE TAWNY EAGLE. 

Aquila ra^ax (Temminck), 

{Plate XIV., FJ^.^ 1^} 

Dfifription. —Length: Male *5 inches;, fennale s8 inches. Sexes 
atike. 'Ihc coloraiion is very variable, but is generally uniform 
brown, varying from a dirty buffish-hrown to deep rich umber- 
brown; the quills arc dark blackish-brown, mottled and boned with 
whitish about the base, and the laii is dark greyishhrown with 
more or less distinct cross-bandG. In some specimens there is 
a very distinct dark mask on the front of the head and fac«^ and 
parts of the plumage are often spotted with light brown. 
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IrjE hazel<brdvrn; bill pak bluish^rcy^ blRCki£:h at tip; ture dull 
yellow j fe^t yellow, daws black. 

The nostiii is ear - shaped; bill strongt curved and sharply 
hooked; top of the head Very flat; legs feathered down to the 
toeSf T'he plutiiagc is coarse In tcxttir& 

Meid brge brown or blackisb-browti bird of 

rather Getoe appemace with its flat head* sharply-hooted beak^ 
and feathered legs armed with sharp claws, which sita heavily on 
the tops of trees or soars in great circles above ihc Kites from 
which it Is easily distinguished by the rounded talk Inhere ar^, 
howeverj several other common species of Eagle, and it requires 
some knowledEC and practice to distinguish them from it. Of 
these the most easily recognisable is tSie very large Steppe-Eagle 
{^Aguiia which in Bight oahibits two pale wingdiars. A 

winter visitor to India as far soutlj as Sconi and Ralpur- 

rapax vindMana, the common Engle of India, 
is the OdentaJ race of A* rapax which is found throughout the greater 
part of Africa. It is found throughout most of India frOEii Baluchistan 
and the North-west Frontier Province to Lower Bengal and Upper 
Burma; but it k wanting on the Malabar coast and in Ceylon. 
In the Himalayas It occurs and breeds up to about 4000 feet. It 
is a testdent species. 

A far more courageous bird ts BoneHi's Eagle {NUracUiS/asdaiu$) 
found more or less throughout India. In colour it mther resembles 
the Crested Hawk^Eagle, but there is no crest. 

£fc ,—This Eagle aA'oids hea^y forest and the dampEt 
portions of the country-side^ being particularly a bird of those dry' 
sandy plains with a moderate amount of Itek growth which are 
such a feature of Northern India. It divides its time betw'een 
soaring high in llie air like the Vultures, and with tlicm keephig 
watch for carcassesj or sitting lumpily on the summit of a tall tree 
watching the surrounding country-side. Although In being partial 
to carrion it offends against the iraditional idea of an Eagle* it 
is a fine lordly looking bird and has plenty of courage, taking 
hares and large birds, and In partirular chasing and robbing 
falcons and hawks of their booty. This habit caus^ it to be a 
great nuisance to the falconer as It diascs trained falcons mis taking 
their jesses for prey. At otber times no quany is too small for it, 
I have seen ii robbing a Babbler's nest of young and a Plovct^s nest 
of c^s, and when locusts Or tenniles swarm it always pins the feast; 
while frogs^ lizards and snakes arc readily devoured. 

Eggs are kid from the middle of November until June, but the 
majority will be found in January. 

Tlie nest is a large fiat structure of sticks and thorny twigs, lined 
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as a riile with straw and cosise grass and often with green leaves. 
It is built not iu a fork but on the extreme tops of trees so that the 
Eagle may settle in the nest without brushing its wings against the 
branches. The favourite tree is the dense i horny hiknr or babool tree. 
*rhe clutch consists of one to three eggs. 

The egg is normally a somewhat broad oval, atightly pointed at 
one end; the testuro of the shell is hard and usually with a 
slight gloss. ITie ground-colour is dull grayish-whlLe; many eggs 
aic unmarked ; Others are marked^ though generally sparingly, with 
Streaks, spots and blotches of brown, red and purple ol varying tiniis, 
'fhe eggs average about a-So by a^io inches^ 


THE CRE.STED HAWK-EAGLE. 

CittStiraTUS (Gmelin). 

— Length: Male inches, female jg inches. 
Sexes alike. There are two main colour phases^ of whkh the dark 
phase 13 usually considered adult and the pale phase jmraature* 

Dark phase: Crest black lightly tipped with white; top and 
sides of the head and neck brown streaked with blackLsh-browti | 
u;jper plumage umber^brown, the depth of colour in individual 
feathers vaiiablo^ wing-quills brown above, whitish below, barred 
and tipped with black, inner webs white towards the base; tail brown 
abovci whitish below with four or five broad umber-brown cross-hars 
and the tips nf the feathers pier; lower plumage white heavily 
streaked with umbenbrown, darEest on the breast; thighs and a 
pitch under the tail brown, partly barred with white; feathers of 
the tarsus mottled rufous brown and while. 

Pale phase: Crest as above; top and sides of the head and neck 
white overbid with creamy browrij many of the feathers with dark 
brown shaft-streaks I remabder of upper plumage dark umber-brown* 
some fealbcrs paler and iDioy broadly edged with white; wing-quills 
and tail as above hut dark bands arc narrower and more in number. 
The whole lower plumage whiter some of the feathers with dark 
brown shafts and rufous-brown spots* the thighs and feathers under 
the tail heavily mottled with brownish-rufous. 

Iris leaden-grey, pale slraw^;oiou^ or golden yellow: bill 
plumbeous-black, cere plumbeous in dark phase* yellow li^ pale 
phase ; feet yelfow, claws black, 

Nosiril car-shaped; bill strong* curved and sharply hooked; 
a tuft of long feathers springing from the back of the crown; legs 
feathered to the base of the toes. 
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FUld IdtHtifiiat{oH.—\ light]y-buitt slender Eagle with a. pro^ 
portionalely long narrow tail, upper parts darlt brown; lower parts 
either pure white becoming rufous towards the tail, or white heavily 
streated with blacltish-brown. Underside of the wings in flight 
is white l>arrcd and spotted with hlacliish brown. A cuiious tuft 


Fee. 11 ais k-Eajflt (4 tmC. 


of long black feathers springs from the crown. Found nitiongsi 
trees and mther noisy. 

Disiridutia/i ,—^Thc topical race is very genenitly distribuiei 
India south of the Itido-Gnngelic plain and a smaller race, 
eiyiantn$k, occurs in Ceylqm A ratlicr paJer met, 5 . e. /twfldprtj, 
with little or no cresl, which is also found in a melanistic phase 
practically black throughout, is found in the sub-Himabyan Terai 
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From Garh^val to Eastern Bengal^ Assam and stiU fartbo^ eastwards. 
The cmrect ekssifteatiou aiid distribution of the various Hawk- 
Eagles is not yet satisfactorily tiiGwn. 

The curious crest of these I lawk-EagleSi whilst very disunctivci 
may lead to confusion with the Crested Honey-Buzzard 
f/ihrAj^nr/fus) found throughout India ond the rarer and more local 
Crested Hawks of the genus BuziL None of these, howevcTj have 
the legs feathered more than half-way down the tarsus. Tlte Honey- 
liuEzard, moreover, very distinctive scale-like feathering on the 
facOi whilst the Bazjs have the lower pans transversely banded. 

—The Crested Hawk-EosJe b a bird of for^ts and 
also of well-timbereiJ country in the neighbourhood of cultivation. 
In habits it resembles the Hawks far more than the Eagles, and it 
soars far less than the true EagEes^ being more often seen flying 
through the trees than above them. It spends much of its time 
sitting on the tops of high trees watching the surrounding ground 
far prey to appear^ A covey of partridges or a young pea-fowl has 
only to feed out into the open, a hare to move from its form^aud the 
Hawk-Eagle d^tsbes down and pounces on it- It also feeds on 
jungle^fowl and other ground-feeding species as well as squinels, 
rats, lizards, and the like. The call is a prolonged shrill scream 
and the bird is very vociferous, while the young bird in the nest Ls 
eatremely noisy when it is being fed. 

The breeding season lasts froin Deuemljer to April, most eggs 
being found in January. The nest is a large and comparatively 
deep slructure of sticks, loosely pul together with the twigs hafiging 
down untidily. It is always profusely lined with green leaves, 
preferably those of the mango. It is built, very high up os a rule, 
in the fork of a large tree nndi, though the favourite tree appears lo 
be a mango* any kind of tree may be selected* 

The clutch invariably consists of a single egg. The egg^ are 
rather variable in shape and appearance but the majority are rather 
broad and regular ovals, appreciably pointed at the smalL end. The 
shell is very strong and glossless, hut by no means coarse. Held up 
against the light it is pale green. The colour b dull greenish-wbUe, 
never quite unmarked but seldom well-marked. The markings vary 
from an almost imperceplible stippling to a coupfc of dozen 
moderate-sized spots and lines, the latter thin and inconspicuous 
but occasionally arabesque in character. The markings ore conflued 
to the large end and vary In colour from reddish-brown to browniah- 
yeliowv 

fn sire the egg measures about s- 6 o to 3^0 iuebes. 
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THE CRESTED SERPENT^EAGLE. 

Spii/drnis CHEEiA (Liitkmi). 

Ltiigth a 8 inches Sexes alike, A short full cresL 
bLitJc> the l)asaJ hnlf of the feathers white; upper pluiu^ge dark 
brown with a dull purplish gloss, soisic feathisifs tipped with white; 
ftight-feaihefs blackish with three bars brown above whitish below; 
tail brown and black with the lip pale and a bri;>ad CDnspeuous 
whitish band; lower parts brgwn, spotted with numerous white ocelli 
and barred finel^r with dark brown^ there being great variation in the 
tints of the colour^ 

Iris Intense yellow; bill pltunbeous^ bJacMsh above and at tip; 
cure, conspicuous bare skin in front of the eyes, and the gape yellow; 
legs dingy ycHow. 

The bill is rather long and deeply hooked; wings short and 
rounded; tail rather long; le^ strong, the tarsus bare of featJsers. 

—The full crest mixed with white^ the peculiar 
puiplish-biowii coloration with the white ocelli beneath, the broad 
white bar In the tall a[)d the barred wings are most distinctive; these 
points combined with the noisy whistling calls render this Eagle easier 
than most to identify^ 

—The Cries ced Serpant-Eagle is widely distributed 
in the Oriental Region from Kashmir to Southern China^ and is 
divided into a number of wethmarked races; those in India Ulustrate 
to a remarkable degree the tendincy of Indian birds to decftsase in 
size from north to south. 

The typical race is found in Northern India from Sind and 
Kashmir along the base of the Himalayxis (which it ascends to aboui 
7000 feel) to Bengal and Sikkim. In Southern India it is replaced 
by the smaller S» r. which lacks the barring on the breast, 

while a still smaller formj S. c is found in Ceylon^ 

This Eagle is a Tesident sipecies, though Individuals appaiently 
wander to some extent. Isj Sind and the Punjab it is very scarce- 

Another striking Eagle^ found in open country throughout India, 
is the Short-toed Eagle {Ctrearfus gai/iots), w'hich is noteworthy for 
Its ability to hover slatipnary in the air like a Kestrel. It Is brown 
above and w'hite belowj the crop-region being streaked and the flanks 
crescent-spotted with brown. The head appears larger than in 
most Eagles. 

//ff^Vr, r/r.—This handsome Eagle Is found in well-wooded 
and well-watered count 171 being particularly partial to the pleasant 
sub-Himalayan vaJleys where mountain streams run down through 
the rice-fields and amongst big groves of mango trees. Its food 
consists chiefly of snak^i lizards and frog?^ but inseirLs are also 

X 
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tpW It is rather a noisy bird, frequently uttering on the wing 
a plaintive whistling caU of several notes, ^gtetar-quettar- 

queetar^ the first two shoit notes being only audible at close 
range, the others cairyiiig a great distance. It !s very bold, and 
i have ridden up within a yard or two of one which was standing on 
the ground holding a snake in its taloos. Ihe daws are ustally 
dirty with mud, indicating how latge a poition of the food is 
procored about paddy fields aud jheels. In flight the wings 



FiC- Serpcnt-fiagle* (i 


appear very broad and rounded, and they are held stcjpitig 
badewards, while the long Xail h only partly spread. This Eagle 
generally soars over fofesiB and wdl-wooded ravines in preferpeo 
tp barren and open ground, and it oCten rises to an immense height, 
iravelUng fast or soaring in great cireles- 

The breeding season lasts from March to May^ 

The nest k always placed in trees, not on the topmost branches 
aa in the case of the Tawny Eagle, but in a fork within the braoehes 
of the tree* It Is small for the size of the birdt a cup loosely made 
of sticks and twigs and Hned with fresh leaves, fine twigs and grass roots. 
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T‘hc! single is a bmad ovaJj iisualiy ratlier poinled at the 
iimaJJar end; the testufe Is rough and glossless and the shell strong. 

TTie ground-cobur is bluish- or greenish-white, with speckHngs^ 
spotting^ and clouds ot pale put]>le or purplish-brown or brownish- 
red; some eggs are very heavily ttmrked and handsome^ 

In size they average about ^-75 by 2*2 Inches. 


THE WHITE-EYED BUZZARD, 

Butastur teesa (Franklin). 

CPEate XV., Fig. J.) 

J7 inches. Sexes ahk& Upper plumage 
brown, sODietlmes with a rufescent tinge, the feathers with dark 
shafts ; the white has® of the feathm below the hack of the head 
show through and form a couspkoous patch; sides of the wing 
mottled or barred with white; quills brown above, wLiittsh below, 
pure white at their bases and barred towards the tips^ the tip of 
the wing black; tail rufous-brown abovt^ whity-]>rown below, with 
indistinct blackish bands] chin and throat white with a duik brown 
stripe down the centre and a dark stripe down each side; sides of 
the head and neck and the breast brown, with dark shafts on the 
breast and white spots and bands on the lower breast and abdomen; 
thighs nnd a patch below the tail white with pale rufous bars. 

Iris pale yellowish-white; cetc^ gape imd base of bill orangey 
the tip black; legs dingy orujigo-yeliow; cbws biacL 

The bill is compressed and sharpiy curved; wing long and 
pointed; tarsus bare with short toes, the soles forming a network 
Lnstead of transverse shields on the front 

medium-^Ized brown Hawk, heavy in 
l>uild with pointed wings, easily identified by the whiElsh and 
the three dark stripes on the white throat. 

^ Disiriiuhon .—Common throughout the greater pari of India 
from the foot-hills of the Himatayos, whicli it ascends to about 
4D00 feet Dccasiprially^ down to Central India; south of this it 
becomes rare, though it is foiind throughout the Feninsulo^ On 
I be west it extends to Baluchistan and the North-west Frontier 
Province, and to the east it is found throughout Northern Burma* 
While generally a resident species il is locally migratory* 

tU .—The Whkecyed Euirard avoids both hilts aud 
forest and prefers open country' with low scrub and cultivation. 
It is a dullf sluggish creature, unusually tame for a bird of prey, 
and spends most of its time sitting on a tdegraph posc^ tree or 
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bw bush, from which it makes occasional journeys to the ground 
to capture the grasshoppers and other insects which form Its food 
It also sits on she ground and sornetimes walks about on foot* 
The flight is quick .and strong with rapid beats of the rounded 
wings. At the commencement of the breeding season It Ls fond of 
soaring and is very noby^ freely uttering its plaintive, mewing cryp 
fli-wttr. 

The Breeding season lasts from March to May, but most eggs 
will be found in April, The birds are very leisurely over the 
preparation of their tiesis, which are shallow cups composed loosely 
of twigs and sticks without linings They are built in the forks of 
trees about to feet from the ground; there b a tendency to prefer 
a thick! yToIiaged tree like a mangOj often one of a clump 

The eggs vary in number from two to four, but the usual clutch 
is three. In shape they are broad ovalst of fine teKture with a 
Gbght gloss, gicylsbwhite or pale bluish^white in colour. They 
are usually unmarked, but occasional specimens will be found 
marked with reddish-brown, though this is very rare. 

In size they average about 1+S5 by i+50 inches. 


PAhLAS^ IMSHING^EAGLE. 

Haliaktus LEUCDRVi’HUS (Pallas), 

—Length 3^ inches. Sexes alike. Forehead whitish j 
top of head and neck fulvous passing into dark brown on the rest 
of the upper pluinage^ wings and toil; a broad white band across 
the tail towards the end; sides of head and neck with the chin and 
throat whitish; remainder of lower plumage brown^ darker on the 
flanks and low'er abdomen. 

Iris greyish yellow; bill dark plumbeous^ cere and gape light 
plumbeous; legs dull white, claws black. 

Bill strong, curved and sharply hooked; top of the head very 
nai ; feathers on neck long and pointed; upper third of the tarsus 
feathered; plumage rather coarse in texture. 

J^iWd Idtafijlca/im ,—Northern Indio. A large Eagle,^ common 
along the great rivers and the larger jheels, which is easily recognised 
by the combbation of dark brown plumage with a whitish head and 
4 conspicuous white band near the end of the taiL Attracts attention 
by the loud call. 

—Southern Russia through Central Asia to Tians- 
balkaliaand south to the Persian Gulf, Korthem India and NurUiern 
Burmm In India it is not found on the coast, but is wdl distributed 
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in the alluvial Indo-Gangetlc plains. Its southern limit ig not 
accurately recorded, A resident species with no Gub-species. 

This species is only litelj to be ecmftiscd with the large Grey- 
headed Fishing - Eagle {Icthjfofihaga ithfhyaiius) irhicb is found 
throughout most of Northern and Central India. In this the tail is 
white except for a Inroad dark brown band at the end, 

ifatits, tU. —Fallas' Fishing-Eagle is a familiar species to all whom 
duljf or pleasure takes about the great rivers of Northern India or 
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the krge jheels found in that aJluvIal ptain. Sooner or kterattention 
is attracted fay the loud raucous call, which some compare to the 
shrieking of an ungreased cort-wheeb a sound which eairies great 
distances in the flat open plams;. The author of the catl may fa* 
seen perched on the top of some gigantic cottqn-tree or on a low 
mnd-clifl^ Of else beating up and down the river with somewhat 
hurried flight ft soars well and attains tremendous heights in the 
air where it still cam be idenliried by the white band in the tail 
The staple food of this Eagle is Dndoiibtedly fish. It docs not 
plunge for them like the Osprey but takes those which have ventured 
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inlo the shallows or bacomc siioiided in drying pools, lls great 
strength allows it to capture quite large fish, the case of a thirteen- 
pounda^ taken being actually on record- When fishennen are 
dragging a river with nets they are often attended by one or more of 
these Eagles which try to steal any fish left unattended on the bank* 
Mud-tiirtlesj frogs and reptiles are taken and any wounded duck or 
goose on a river soon falls a prey to Pallas' Eagle, though it is hardly 
fast enough to lake them when uninjured. It is also a pirate, trying 
to rob Connorams and Terns of their fish or Haniers and Eagles 
of their varied booty. Waterside carrion is not too mean for its 
attention. But all things considered it is a fine bird and comes 
much nearer to the popular conception of an Eagle than many other 
of the Indian species of that group. 

'JTie breeding season is from the beginning of November until 
February, the tnajority of ^s being laid in December.^ 

The nest is a huge platform of sticks, some of which are often 
as thick as a man's arm, with a supers!rnctum of thinner sticks and 
twigs. The slight depression made to hold the eggs is lined with 
fine twigs and green leaves and sometimes rushes and straw, Tlie 
whole structure is rough and rugged and takes a long time to build 
as much of the material brought to it is rejected or dro^d. It 
may be rcivured and used ag^in from year to year, having often 
been borrowed in the meantime by an Owl or Lugger Falcon or even 
V'ulture, 

Tlie nest is placed i^ht at the top of a large tree, gene^ly 
an isolated one within easy distance of a jheel or river. Ihe 
solitary cotton-lrees which stand as landmarks in an Indian river-bed 
afford favourite eyries. 

The dutch consists of two or three eggs. If the first egg ts 
taken this species will stilt lay the remaining eggs of the clutch in 
the nest The egg is normally a broad oval in shajM; and die 
testure is rattier fine and smooth. The colour Is greylsh-whiw, but 
ihe shell appears intensely dark green if held to the light. 

The egg tncasures about a-yj by a-17 inches. 


THE R R A H M 1 N y K I 'l' E. 
l lAuasrun inoos (Boddaeri). 

DfuripHon .—Length 19 inches. Senes alikt Head, neck and 
lower parts down to the middle of the .-ibdotncn white; remainder 
of the plumage chestnut, paler and duller under the wings and 
tail; outer flight-feathers black and the tip of the tall whitish. 


TBE aRAHMTNV KITE 
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Most of the feathfira of the body plmnagfr have a dark shaft 
iine^ 

Iris brown j bill blmah horn^ cefo yellowish j legs gicemisb-yeltow. 
The bill is mlher large and compressed and sharply hooked; 
tail slightly roundt^i upper portion of the larstis feathered 

J^eid a bright chestnu t bird of prey 

wiili black wtng dps and a while head and breast, found near water, 
Distrii*uiii>n^—T\\^ Brahminy Kite is a bird of wide distri button» 
almost throughout the Indian Empire and Ceylon, and oKtending 
eastward through Siam, China, and the Malay Peninsula to Austm]ia+ 
All Indian birds belong to the typic^il 
race. It is not found in the North-west 
Frontier Province or Baluchistan or m 
the Himalayas above 6 qoo feet, but it 
IS otherwise fairly generally distributed, 
common on the sea coast and in the 
wetter district^ and avoiding semi- 
desert areas and thick forest Tt Is 
locally migmtoryi but is resident in tlic 
greater part of its range. 

rf*’.—^Tho Bmhminy Kite, 
so called from its traditional tLSSOciatido 
with Vishnu, resumbTes the ordinary 
Pariah Kite in its flight and habits, y 
but diETcrs from it in always frequeming f ,'f^ 
the ncigblxiurhctod of water, lis habits if \ - 
are rather variable. At certaiti sea- 
ports tt is a scavenger pure and simple, 
hAUnting the harhoure and lifting refuse Kitt 

from the surface of the i^nter with its imi^ sUe,) 

claws, while it is bold enough to perch 

on ihe rigging of ships- Inland it is often a ahy bird, beal ing back¬ 
wards and forwards over the rice-fields like a harrier^ catching frogs on 
the ground and sweeping grasshoppers off the growing ricOi or hunting 
the j heels and the neighbourhood of rivets; It someiimes robs crows 
and common kites of their food, TcfTnites and small fiih are also 
eaten. 

I'he ordinary cry is a peculiar ^ueaUng note. 

The breeding season lasts from I>eceinber to April, being rather 
earlier in the soueb than in the north. 

The nest is a large loofie structure of slicks on w^bieh the eggs 
lie on a deep hollowj which may be either unlined, sparsely lined 
with green leaves, nr fairly thickly lined with rags, wool, hair and 
similar sul.islances. 
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It is placed in the fork of a ttee or the head of a paloif gencTaltjr 
at a considerihlc height from the ground The tree chosen is 
almost always in the vicinity of water. 

The eggs arc nomially two in number, hut three may occasionally 
be found. They are moderately broad ovals only slightly pointed 
towards one end; the teature is fine and hard with a slight gloss. 
The ground-colour is dingy gre^ish-whitc, sometimes unmarked, 
at other times feebly speckled, spotted and blotched, mostly towards 
the large end, with various shades of dull red and brown. 

The eggs average about 2 by 1-S5 indies. 


THE COMMON PARIAH KITE. 

Milvos uicraws (Boddaert). 

T)tsiripti 6 tt^ Length 34 inches. Scacs alike. Cpper plumage 
brown, the top of the head and hind neck rather paler and the sides 
of the wings rather darker; a dark patch behind the eye; the outer 
flight-feathers bktekish and the quills more or less banded with dark 
cross-bars and mottled with whitish towards their bases; r5^^l brown 
above, whity-brown below, with numerous darker cross-bars; lower 
parts a paler brown than the upper, whitish about the chin and rufous 
towards the tail. The whole body plumage is more or marked 
with ^k shaft-stripes, and the white bases of the feathers arc 
CDnsjricuous the moment the plumage is ruffled or worn. 

Iris brown; bill black, cere and gape yellowish; legs yellow, ckiws 
black. 

The bill is hooked but rather weak; head flat; It^ diort, feathered 
for about half the length of tlic tarsus; wings long and pointed; tail 
rather long and strongly forked. 

/dentifi«ithn.~On^ of the most familiar birds of India: 
the large brown bird of magnificent easy flight which .soars and 
scavenges about every bazaar and house. 'Hie forked tail at once 
identifies 11 

ntitnbutioH.—’The: Common Pariah Kite^ Milms mtptans 
g^i^dot a race of the Black Kite, which in various forms has a very 
wide distribution in the Old World, is found throughout India, Burma 
and Ceylon, extendmg still farther East to Hainan. Its abundance! 
vanes in accordance with that of the human population, but it 
avoids densely afforested tracts. It ascends the Himatayaa up to 
about 12,000 feet but is not common over 8000 feet Mainly a 
resident specie^ it is in places locally mignuoty. 
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In th&^ Kashmir VoJIey \i 15 replaced by a larger tacej J/* m. 
Aftia/us, with the while wing patch more pronotirtcerd 

^^,_There is very iittie nesd to inlrodijM the Paruth 
Kite, which is one of the most noticeable and abujidant birds of 
lodin, attracting tlie notice of the new airival even before he has 
disembarked from the ship. 

It is a feortess scavenger, and more or less spends its whole life in 
attendance upon man, either robbing him of food tliat be would fain 
keep or scavenging the oflal that he has thrown away. Numbers 
frequent evety b^iar and vifl^ci sitting oij the buildings and trees 
awaiting something wortliy of their attention, or patrolling with 
swee{Mng easy flight in wide circles and searching the ground for 
food. llio flight is quite unmistakable with its lightness and 



Fig. J&^CvBlnian Pariah Kite, (f noL *»«;) 


buoyancy, a mixture of flapjrtng with long leisureEy strokes and 
short glides, while the direction is continuously chongirig n'ith 
spirals and cants. Tile wings arts frequently flexed from the first 
joint, and the prinumes often appear to be below the level of the 
body. All food is taken in the same way, with a swift stoop and 
snatch; and as the bird flies away it transfets the morsel from its 
foot (0 its bea^ though with larger fragments which cannot be eateo 
in the air, it flies to some favourite itetch to feed at Jeisuie: If there 
OTC several Kites alwut, thu eapturc of food by one of them Is the 
stgiud for an immense amount of chivying and stooping, combined 
with much shrill screaming, in the course of wlitdh the desimWe 
booty frequently changes owners many times. 

When watching such a scene in the baraar it is interesting to 
remember th.it the allied Ked Kite was a similar 

scavenger in Mediaitwi Knglaiid, and that in the fifteenth century 
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stHLngcrs in London w?ire taken to see the Kites lound I^ndtm 
Bridge aa one of the sigitts of the town. It was litjofl seeing the 
birds float all day over tbeir beads that our ancestors named ibe 
thild's paper toy. 

At seaports this Kite joins the Gulkand Brahiuiny Kites in the har- 
boutp perching on the nggiiig of ships and piddcig refuse off the water^ 
The caJl of the Kite, a shrill mewing squeal, long drawn and 
almost musical, is most frequently beard in the breeding season^ 
though it IS uttered at all limes of the yean To it is due the 
vernacular name of “cheel” used for the bird. 

The breeding season is rather variablo according to locality from 
December to May, but the majority of <^gs will be found in February, 
The nest is a laig^e dumsy mass of sticks and thorny twigs lined 
and intermingled with rags,* leaves, tow and other rubbisH. It is 
generally placed in the fork of a tree, but often also on a horiznniaJ 
iMaughp usually 20 feet from the ground, llic tree chosen may be 
cither in the middle of the most crowded bazaar or solitary in the 
fields^ Nests on buildings are very rare. 

One to four eggs are laid, but the usual clutch consists of two or 
three. They are a very perftict ot-al, sometimes aUghiJy pointed at 
one end; the texture is hard and ffne* often with a slight glare. In 
coloration they are exceedingly variable; the ground-oolouT is pole 
greenish and greyisli-whiie, blotched, clouded, speckled, streaked or 
s]]otted with various shades of brown and red from a j^ile buffy-brown 
to puTpte, and from blood-red to earth-brown* 

Ill sijce they average about 2-20 by 1-75 iiichra. 


THE MARSH HARRIER. 

Circus (Linnmus). 

DiTSfrif/wjr .—Length ij inches. Mile i HeacL nock and breast 
buff or pdJu ndbus with dark shaft-stnpes ; upper pluosagc dark brown; 
remainder of lower plumage ferruginous'brown, striped darker; the 
six outer flight-feathers black with their bases white; temaluirig flight- 
feathers and a patch on the coverts dark sitvefy-grey; tail grey above 
tsal>e1Iine below, with the upper coverts a mixture of whitc^ rufotts and 
brown. 

Females Very simihr to the male except that the entire lower 
pluinage, save for the creanfiy-huff chin and throat. Is dark chocobto^ 

* Am Autotycijj remiLTki (trjirrtfrV Tk/#-, It., ic. 3) "whm the Kite builiJi, 
look Ui tewer linen*" 
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liTuwn, llic featheis of the breiisl with niTous and buff edges. The 
Bil%'er-grey of the wings and tail is replaced by dark brown. 

Iris yellow or yellow-brown; bill black, cere and base grecinsb- 
ycllow; legs yellow, claws bhcL 

Build strong and slender; bib weak and sharply curved; a nilTof 
small crisp featheis extends across the throat and up the side of the 
neck; wings long and pointed; tail long and even at the dp; long 
bare legs with sharp claws. 

Fuid Jdentificathn .—large brown Hawk with long wings and 
tail, which treats backwards and forward.s over marshy pound, and 
robs the sportsman of wounded Irirds. 'ITie adult male isdislinguishcd 
by the silvery wings and Lail. Females and immature birds arc dark 



FlC. S 7 .—Marab Kainer. A4ult Mala. (| nat. mm.) 


chocolatc4>rown with a variable amount of owHny-buir on the head 
and shooldeis, in the young forming a disihiet cap on the head. 

DUtributhu ,—The Marsh Harrier is found throughout the grater 
part of EuroiJC, Africa and Asia eiihcf as a breeding bird ora w^icr 
visiioft .Hid it has been divided into two races. The typical tace is a 
winter visitor to pmciically the whole of India, Ceylon and Burma, 
arriving about mid SepIcmlwr and leaving at the end of March « 
early in April. 

HabiH, #A.—The Marsh Harrier is a large; long-legged, long- 
winged and rather slender Hawk which is found s-ery commCMily m 
swampy plains and about die marshy pound of jheels and the 
edges of tanks and otlier simitar places in whiidt frogs ccmgregatc. 
k also visits irrigated cultivation. The major portion of its life 
is spent on the wing, beating backwards and foTwards with gnat 
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n^larity over the ground^ some io or 30 fet in the air* searching 
enijiessly for food The flight b light and gmcchd though rather 
slow; hrst the witigs beat vrflh regtikfityt then for a few yards the 
bird saib along with stiff outspread wings banking at btervala and 
turning from side to side as if unable to dedde on its ultitmte 
direction. It chiefly feeds on frogs, but having a taste also for 
flesh it has learnt to wait on shooting parties in jheels; and all 
sportsmen in India know the chocolate-coloured bird with bq£f crown 
and bufi" shoulders which b prompt to make a meal of the wounded 
teal, duck or snipe, that fall some distance ahead of the line of 
guns, and which often by bunting in front of the line puts up numbers 
of snipe well out of shot When not hunting it rests on the gpround 
or on any post or dead tree that forms a suitable lookout At times 
it rises into the sky and soars in wide circles^ with the wings held 
well above the level of the back^ apparently mctely fm pleasure. 

In Its northern broeding ground the Marsh Harrier nests about 
April, building in reed-beds or rank marsh vegetation. The nest is 
a large heap of dead reeds and sedges, mth the hollow lined with 
liner marsh grasses. The eggs number from four 10 sijt, and they 
are broad legular oirak, bluish-white in colour widmut markings- 

They measure about i-gs by 1^5 inches. 


THE PALE HARRIER. 

CiRCtrs hfAcnOUitiFS (S. G. Gmelin). 

—Length: Mlale lE inches, female i^incheSr Adult 
male i Forehead and a patch round the eye white j upper parts pale 
ashy-greyt more or less washed with brown j wing-quills ashy-gray, 
whitish at base, the outer quills largely black towards their tips^ 
upper tail-coverts barred grey and white j tail white, barred with 
grey, the central pair of feathers pale grey throughout | lower parts 
whiti^ the throat and upper breast washed with grey* 

Female : A line from the beiJc over each eye and a large patch 
under the eye bulfy white; sides of the head dark brown, mlT 
feathers bulfy white with broad brown shaft-streaks; upper plumage 
dark brown, feathers of the head and hind neck and of the shoulder 
broadly margined with pale mfous; wingHquills dark brown above, 
whitish below, with blackish brown cross-bands, most of the quUls 
and largest covens lightly tipped with whitish; upper tail-coverts 
white^ streaked with brown j central tait-fcathers gieyish-hrown, 
outer taihfeathers buff, all with dark brown cross-hands; lower 
plumage creamy white, washed with buff and streaked with dark 


THE PALE HARKIER 

brown and the streaks diminishing in number and growing 
more rufous towards the laiL 

Immature birds of both aeies resemble ibe female but the upper 
parts have conspicuous bu^Tfringes^ there is a pale spot on the nape 
and the ruflts pde creamy buET outlining the dark face conspkmoijsiy. 
The uttder parts are bright uniform rurous-buEr. 



Flfi* sSn—Pals Barhcr. (I nat iwc-) 


Iris yellow in adult, brown in immature birds; bUl blacky eere 
greenish; l^s yelloWp claws blacky 

Structure as in Marsh Harrien but a more sligbtly-built bird. 
ftdd —A slender Hawk wilh long narrow wings 

and toil which is almost always seen on the wing, hunting low 
over the grotind with an easy gliding flight AduJt male grey and 
while with black wing tips* Adult females and immature birds 
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are dark brown above witli barred wings and lail and a white patch 
over the base of the tail. Adult females are streaked below, 

immature birds rich uniform rufous. • 

No sub-species. Breeds from the Baltic Sea 

provinces east to Tatlwgatai and the Tian Shan, south to Rumania, 
Southern Russia and I'eighana. WInlets in Africa, India, Ceylon, 
and Burma. It is generally distributed throughout Indui in winter. 

Three other Hamers are fairly common winter visitors to India, 
Montagu's Harrier (OVrwr /ygargvi) is found throuihoul t^ 
country to Ceylon. The Hen Harrier {Cx>™f tyamui) is conSned 
to the north. The Pied Harrier (Cfiwr tHgfamleufiis) keeps more 
to the south and east- Much practice is required to disunguish 
the females and young males of these species from each other and 
the Pule Harrier. The adult males are, however, fairly distinctive 
in the field- That of the Pied Harrier is conspicuonsly pied black 
and white. Both Montagu’s Harrier and the Paic Harrier are grey 
and while with black wing tips. Montagu’s Harrier may, howeve^ 
be known by a black bar through the inner flight-feathers and 
marked rufous streaking on the flanks and abdomen. The Hen 
Harrier is very similar to the Palo Hairier but is slightly larger with 
heavier black wing lips, while the throat and breast are dark grey. 

On account of its grey and white plumage with black on the 
wings the Black-wingcd Kim taruiois) may be mistaken 

for a Harrier. The very diflerenl flight, the habit of hovering like 
a Kestrel, the short tail and the fact that the black of the wings is 
on the shoulders^ not at the tips^ immediately separates it. Pound 
throughout India. 

rA-,—The Pale Harrier and the other three species 
mentioned above aic all very dilflcult birds to learn much about in 
theif wi filer quarters in India. The Mar^h Harrier obtrudes itself 
on the notice of the sportsmen, but these species are all very shy 
and elusive, One usually sees them in the distance as they hunt 
over a wide espatise of countiy and travel ceaselessly, doing a ^eat 
deal of work to satisfy their voracious appetites. They chiefly 
frequent stony open country, cultivated fields, grass-land or light 
BCrtib-jungle, and they travel but a few feet above the ground, ready 
to drop silently on mouse or bird, insect or reptile, surprised on the 
ground below them. When gorged they rest on the ground, silting 
out in the open beyond possibility of sudden danger. They roost 
in fced-beds or similar cover, and the number of individuals which 
consort to a favourite roost is Burprising, all the species in the 
neighbourhood coming to the same place. All Harriets soar high 
in the air at limes, and all have the same type of night as described 
under the Marsh Hairier. 
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In mom northern breeding range the Pale Harner nests in 
April a^nd May. Tlie nest is placed on the ground in a mturaf 
hollow lined wUh gmsa and leaves^ nsaally oat on a dry open pkin, 
but also in 

The clutch consists of four or five Ciggs or occasionally six. 
These are broad obtuse qvaTg, The groundcolour is white some- 
11101*3 unmarkedt but more oodnaonly spotted or blotched, somettmes 
quite heavily, with reddish-brown. 

The egg measures about r-75 by 1-35 inches. 


THE LONG-LEGGED BUZZARD. 

Bvteo RUFiNUS (Crelischmar). 

— l.4:ngth: Main inches^ female 54 inchcsL Sexes 
alike. Colour variable, with two main phitscs and iiinumeiabk 
intergradations between tiicm. 

Pale or rufous phase: Upper plntn^c bromip the feathciB with 
white bases and broad light rufous edges, the aides of the head 
genendiy paler than the top; the fiight-reathers are tipped with 
blacktsb-brown and mottled with white and grey and brown towartls 
their bases; tail pole rufous^ mottled toward the base with grey 
and white, and often mih indistinct brown baniis; throat and ij>reaat 
buffy-white w^ith dark shafi-stdpes; mmainder oflower plumagewbilci 
rufous or brown, spotted or banded especially on the Hanks with dark 
rufous-brown- 

Dark phase i The entire plumage dark chocolate- or hlacktsh-brawn* 
with the base of the flight-feathers white^ and with indistinct whitish 
bars in the tail 

Jris brownish-yellow; bill plumbeDuSp tip black; cere yellowish- 
green; legs dingy yellow. 

The bill and 1 (^ am rather weak j tarsus partly feathered at the 
top ; wings and tall ample and rather rounded. 

—A heavy Itntipkh bird whkh sits dully on 
dees and on the ground; varies in colour from pale bufiy-brown 
and white to almost blacky but most examples iiav'e the rounded tail 
rufous. In soaring the rounded tall is siwead and the wings seen 
from far below am peculiarly moth-like in the arrangement of patterrit 
a crscenl-sl^ped patch at the base of the outer Jlight-feathers being 
distmeti^'e. 

— ^This Buzzard is divided into rac^ which am 
widely spread throughout South-eastern Europe, North-eastern Afnca 
and Asia. The typical form breeds from Greece through Southern 
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Russia, Asia Minor and Palestine to West and Ccntjal Asta, 
inducing the mountiUn ranges Uiat border the North-western comer 
of India. Iti winter it is an abundant visitor to the plains of the 
north^wisst, including the North-west Fruntkr ProvincCi Baluchis^, 
the Punjali^ Sind, Kajputana, and the United Froviiites, Its ume 
of arrival varies from August to November, and it leai^ in Februapr 
and March. The Gonimon Euzaard is also found in 

Indiat and the two species are difficult to separate. 

/lahfs, —As a winter visitor to India this fine Buiotard is very 
common in the wide plains of the north-west, cspeeklly tltose which 
are semL'desert b character. It is most abundant in those tracts 
where desert gerbils and liiards afford it an easy sustenance, but 
it is also common enough in cultivation and in marshy ground. It 
b rather a sluggish bird, and b usually mot with sittbg lumpily 



FjCL 50.—BuzzaitL (i tiat. -Ut-) 


on tl^c ground or in a tree, and when travelling its Sight is slow 
and heavy ^ but it is gifted really vrith considerable powers of 
flight, and soars easily high above the ground for long |icriod&> 
moving in great spirals with the broad rounded wings held slilfly 
outstretched and slightly laiscd, and the wide tail partly fanrtei 
In this position it is easily rccogiibed by the very moth^like pilem 
of the wings and in certain phases of plumage by the rufous tail. 

'fhe breeding season in die VVestem Himalayas and the ranges of 
the North-west Frontier Province b believed to be from January to 
ApnL The nest is appaiently placed on dther a tree or the ledge of 
a cliff, and is a fairly huge structure of sticks, lined with dry twigs, 
Thu qjgs, two to four in number, are indistinguishable frtjm those 
of the Common Kite, being broad regular ovals^ greenish^white in 
ground-colour and richly blotched with reddish-brown 
They measure about 2-30 by i-So inches. 


PLATK XIV. 
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THE SHIKRA. 

Astur RADIUS (Gmeliit}, 

Lenglli: Male rj Jitches, female 14 indies. 
Mole: Upfkif plgicage the sides of the head and neck 

paler and more rufescent and sanietimes with a rufescent collar; 
flight-feathers biacliish at the tips, the remainder of the inner webs 
whitish marltcd mth blackish bars; tail marked with four or five 
broad dark brownish bars inlemipied on the central and outer pairs 
of feathers; chin and throat buff or while with usually a median grey 
stripe; breast rusty red with numerous white bars, the ted aradually 
fading away towards the tail. 

The female is a browner grey gn the upper plumage, and the red 
of the lower plumage is deeper and less rusty. 

In immature plumage both seses are brown above, and the lower 
parts are marked with brown streaks and spots. 

Iris orange-yellow; bill livid at base, blue-black at tip; cere 
greenish-yellow; legs yellow, claws black. 

Bill short, stout and curved; wing short and rounded; feet rather 
long and stout. 

Ne/JIdenlifitaihn.—Tht common type of small Hawk in India; 
a small, stout Hawk grey above, rusly below with whitish bars, and a 
fierce orange eye; found sitting in trees or soaring over fairly open 
country. Distinguished from the tme Sparrow-Hawk {Aedpiter nitut), 
which also occurs, by the stouter feet and shorter toes, and by the 
pilcr c;olor:itlori. 

—The Shikra has a wide distributiDD from Central 
Asia Southern Persia throughout India* Butdu and Ceylon, 
and eastwards to Southern China. It Is divided into several races, 
distinguished by details of sise and shade of cqloraii&n. A. t, 
duisumitri is found in Contlneiitftl India, from the l^orth-west 
Frontier Province and Kashmir to Norihern Assam., extending in the 
Himalayas up to about 5000 feet In the exireme south and Ceylon 
it is replaced by the simdler and darker A. k i^adius. The^ two 
races are resident, but in the winter the Central Asiatic race, A. 

a large and pale bird, visits Baluchistati, Sind, J^orlh-west 
Frontier ProvincCj and the Punjab- 

Although it is seldom observed in a wild state the magniheent 
Goshawk {A^rnr must be mentioned as the species most 

often obsen'cd in the hands of Indian faJeoners. The female is 
the " Baz” and the male the Jurra** of that fraternity. 

MMtSf fU .—^The Shikra is one of the commonest and Jjesl 
known Hawks ia IndLi. It avoids very heavy forest and desert but is 
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fDund in cvoy other type of country, preferring cukiv:ated tracts with 
plenty of targe trees. It spends most of its timfi sitting up in the 
leafy branches ot laige trecs^ but is also fond of soaring high in the 
air, ckcliiig for a titne with wmgs outstretched and then Gapping 
them vigorously. It is rather a noisy hawk, and the shrill call of two 
notes is a fkiniliar sound in the breeding season. 



&&—Shikra. 111.1. ^Ize.} 


llie orditiary food corksists of lizards^ ftog^ grasshoppers and 
small birds, \mi in tlie liands of tite expert fakoucr it is very hold, 
taking quails, crows and partridges most snceessfully. It ts a 
favourite bird with Indian ialcaners ns it is easily trained and will 
take small birds within ten da)^ of being caught; it is often used by 
them to catch food for their naore viduiiblo lalcons and goshawks^ 
On the fist it is carried unhoDtied i when flown at its quarry it is 


THE LUGGER MLCON 3.5 

Ihrovrii fmm the hand, in which h is hdd tightly grasped mnnd the 
wings, the helly resting an the palm of the hand, with the leas 
strcitched back wards under the tail. 

The liteeding season lasts from ApriJ to Juna The ii<st is a 
loosely-built cup of twigs and sticky Jin«i with fine grass mots; it 
IS plat^ in a high fork of a tree (airly well screened by leaves, 
rhe time occuped in building the nest is usually out of all 
proportloa to the rcsulL 

Three to five are lad. They ane modemtely long ovals, 
sbghcly pomted at one end, antootfa, fine and glossless in tenure, In 
colour they are a delicate pale bluish-white, nonnalty unmarked, but 
occasionally slightly speckled with grey. 

In size they average about 1-55 hy i-aa inches. 


THE LUGGER FALCON. 

Falco juGCER J, E. Gray. 
tPIsic Bv., Fig. j.) 

/Jesmj^/Wfj.—Ungth: Male 16 inches, femaJe i3 inches. Sotes 
alike. Forehead and a line over the eyes whitish with dark streaks; 
top of the head brown with niftma edges; a broad streak from die 
eye and a moustachtal streak dart tnown; remainder of upper 
plumage brown with an ashy ting^ the outer flight-feathers with 
broad white bars on their inner webs; tail brown tipped with white, 
all the feathers except the centtal pair with whitish bans on the 
inner webs; lower parts white marked with biown streaks on the 
breast and brown spots on the abdomen, and the Hanks largely brown. 

Iris dark brown; bill bluish-grey, the tip bbekish; icEsycUow 
claws black 

The bill has a marked tooth behind the hooked tip; wing long 
and pointed; the tarsus is bare except on the upper part; claws 
curved ;uid sharp, 

J' 7 e/il Iften/ifientioH. —The ordinary resident true Falcon of India; 
□shy-brcnrii abovie; white with brown markings below. Found in 
paire in open plains; in flight the pointed wings and full tail are 
noticeable. Ashy-brown upper parts distinguish it from the Falcons 
of the Peregrine type, while the Sakcr Falcon may be sepamted 
from It by having white spots on the central tail-feathers. 

.Ar/rfifwAiw.—This Falcon is fejrly common throughout India 
from about 1500 feet in the foot-hills of the Himalnyns down to about 
Southern Madras. On the west it occurs in Baluchistan and the 
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Norlh'W^ Frontier Province extending to CacIw bi llie and it 
^ once been obtained in Manipur Ouiside these limits it has not 
been found and towards the south of its range it is not common, 
\yheT^& found it is a smelly resident species- 

The well-known Perugrino Falcon {Fd/£oJl^£rfgt^iritis}Qf^uto^ of 
which theaduU has the upper pans bluish-grey with a black cheek 
stripe and the lower parES Mvous-while with dark barrlTig, is a winter 
visllOT to the wbotE of India and Ceylon. The Saktr Falcon (/a/r^ 
with the Upper parts brown and the lower parts white 
spotted with brown, is a winier vjsitor |o the semi-desert areas of 
ihe north-west. 

I/aMsy if/f-—This Falcon avoids areas of heavy forat and js a 
bird of the open plains^ wherever trees are found either in cultivaticm 
or in semi-dcsen eounny. It males for Ufe^ and the birds of the pair 
keep very much together, especially when hunting i h is a very pretty 
sight to watch a pair hunting as they dolibetately work together, 
driving the quarry towards ^ch other and stooping at lE In turn- 
They often attend sportsmen out shooting and take buds that ani 
wounded The Lugger is a bne flier and on occasion can be 

courageous enough^ but it belongs to the Saker ot Desert Falcoit 

group rather than to the Peregrine group, and has not quite the build 
and speed and courage of the laller. Its food, therefore* consists 

rnpre frequently of lijardsj gerbils* insects and sipad birds titan of 

bi^cr game, It can be and often is trained by the falconer to 
kiU crows, partridges, and similar quarry* but h natuially usually 
neglected in a counlty where nobler Falcons am be so easily 
obtained. The male* however* is frequently kepi by the falconer 
as a decoy hawk with which to catch either Sakers or Peregrines, 
Silent as a rule, both sexes indulge in a harsh chattering scream when 
excited. 

The eggs may be found from January to April, but the majority 
are pcotiably laid iit February. 

The nest varies a good deal; the e^ may be laid in a hollow 
scraped On a rocky ledge? of a cliff, or in a slight nesi of sticks in a 
simihr sitiiation. A larger nest of sticks and twigs lined with grass, 
straw' or leaves is idso built on buildings or in Iroes, or old nests of 
other birds in similar situations are appropriated and repoirerh Such 
appropriated ncsis always seem to he large ones, gcnemlly ihose of 
Eagles or Vultures. 

'i'hree to five eggs are hud In shape they are a broad oval, 
slightly pointed al one end, of a dull* gloss-less, sightly chalky texture. 
In colour they are nithm variable^ The gnjund^zolour b reddMth, 
brownish or yeliewMt-brown, very thickly speckled and spotted all 
over with a darker and richer shade of the ground-colour^ there 
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markings somiAimtis collect in a cap at one end; some eggs are 
lightly and dally marked 3 others are Hchly coloured ivith large 
blotches and douds. 

The average size is about a oo by 1-55 inches. 


THE TURUMTEE. 

Fat,co chicquera DaudiiJ. 

(Plate jv,, Fig. r.j 

DtscriMioi*. —Length: Male ra inches feinale 14 inches. .%:kcs 
alike. Top of the head, ear-covert!^ and a narrow check-stripe 
chestnut; upper pltmiagc ashy-grey, the shouldeis and sides of 
the wings more or less banied with brown; outer flight - feaihers 
lilactjsh-broffn, closely bamud with while on the inner welis; tail 
grey with finiTOw black Ijais, a very broad black twind close to the 
end, and a white tip; lower parts whiti:^ ligluly streaked on the 
breast and batted on the flanks and abdomen with blackish. 

Iris brown- bill greenish-yelbw, blue-black at tip; ewe and 
eyelids yellow; legs yellow, daws bhek. 

The bill has a sharp tooth inside the hooked tip; wings long and 
pointed 

^ttd IdtHti^taihn.—k very pretty little ashy-grey Fakon with 
barred white under parts, easily recOEnised by the bright chestnut 
head. Found in pairs in open country. 

The Turumtee or Red-headed Merlin is found 
almost throughout the plains of India, from the foot-hills of the 
Himalayas right down to the south, and frem the North-west 
Frontier Province and Sind across to Assam, ft is a resident species. 

Habitif fA*.—This delightful little Falcon is usually found in wide 
cuUitiated plains, especially those where small groups of trees and 
long shady avenues are common. It avoids heavy fonst It imlrs 
for life, and the liirds of the pair usually go about togelhcr, and are 
very clever at hunting in company; for instance^ I have seen one of 
a pair ‘‘waiting on" above a thorn tree in which some doves had 
taken refuge while its mate made strenuous, though unsuccessful, 
endeavours to drive them out to it For its size it is one of the most 
courageous of the Falcons, and is pugnacious to boot, a lact that is 
known to every crow and kite that lives anywhere in the vicinity of 
the tree where ft elects to build its nest. The bird is well known to 
all Indian EUconcre, and it is occasional[y trained and flown at rollers, 
crow^ larks, and other similar small quarry. The flight is very swift 
and graceful with regular wing-beats, and the bird stoops at its quany 
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Tfith wonderful skill and speed, a most finished performtn Tt Is 
mthcr tioisiCT than most of ihe other Falcoiis, but Has the 
screaming ciy« 

The breeding season is from Januaiy^ to Mny* but most will 
be found in March. All its nests are placed on trees, and never on 
clifis or huiidyigs. 

It occasionally utilises the old nest of a ciow, but in general it 
builds its own nest afresh every year, placitig it in ono of tl\e 
highest forks of a tree. It is a neat, well-built cup of slicks and 
fine twigs, the egg cavity being 1 lived w'tih fine roots and straw 
with a few feathers and shreds of cloth. 

The nonnal clutch consists of four hut three or five are 
cjccasionally found 

The egg is a regutar rather long oval* aud the texture ts fine, but 
rather chalky, with very little glosi. Tlie g^uivd-colow is reddish- 
white, virtually concealed by freekling$ and specklings of dull 
brownish-red, but many eggs are more dingy yellowtah-browii in 
coloration. 

[n Slice the egg measures utiDui i -65 by 1**7 inches. 


THE KESTREL. 

FaucO TiNifUSOTLUS Linreeus. 

—Length 14 inches. Male; Top of the head and 
sides of the neck ashy-grey with fine black shaft lines j a dmk 
grey cheek-stripe j sides of the face wliitisli with dark streaks | upfict 
parts brick-red with a vinous tint and with soitlered triangular lilack 
spots ; a patch on the base of the tail ashy-grey; Right-h^thers dark 
brown, their inner webs much Indcnicd with white; tail ashy-grey 
above, whitish below, with a broad black band near the end and 
while tips lo the feathers! lower plumage rufous-fiiwn witli the breast 
and donks streaked and spotted w'ith brown. 

Female j Upper plumage bright rufous-brown, streaked on the 
head, and bonded ehewherc with brownish-black; flight-feathers 
dork brown, their inner weha much indented with white; tail 
nifous-brown, haired with black, and witJi a broad black band 
uear the end; lower plumage ruTous-fawn, the breast and danka 
spotted with brown* 

Iris dark brown; bill blidsh-bkck, paler at base; gape, cere and 
eyelids yellow; Icg^ ormtigCryeltowp cbws black. 

'The bin is short and with a sharp tooth behind the hooked tip; 
wings long and pointed ; tail long and slightly graduated 
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small Falcon with painted wings and rather 
long fan-shaped tai], easily recognised hy a piseuJmr habit of holering 
statioruiy bi the aii with flickering wing^a. The colour is reddish wiili 
a broad black band across the end of the tail j the fbmuJe hn^^ the back 
cross-baifed with black, the male inore lightly spotted, white the male 
has the upper surface of the head and tail bright blue^grey. 

The Kestrel is a bird of wide distributioo found 
throughout the Palxarctic areOt and divided into a numlrer of races 
which are oRen separated with difficulty ; of these we are concerned 
with two+ The typical race of Europe and KoTthem Asia U the 
breeding form of the Himalayas at ail altitudes and there it 



Fitk. 6l.—iCcitre]. Adult Mnile. tiac. 


seems to be more or kss a residenL This race is abo a very 
abundant winter visitor to the whole of India. A dark or form, 
E t ^jurjaf 0 f/is resident in the Nilgiris and, no doubt, also the 
Travancore ranges. 

—The Kestrel h necessarily a bird of open country as 
tt feeds on Haards^ grasshoppers and mice which it takes froin tbi! 
ground; small birds ate also occasionally caught It therefore 
spends most of its time hunting over cultivated tracts, l>are 
hiU-aides and open grassy plains; its flight is fast and strong, and 
it nsnally flies at a cousidcmble height from the ground, tmi'elliiig 
straight for a while and then inoving in wide circles, Its course ia 
constantly checked by the bird hanging stationary in mid-airi the 
head to wind, the wings fanning very mpidiyp and the tail depressed 
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and outspread In ih\s position it seatis the ground intently^ 
watching for some moving insect or mouse. If the chance b 
good, it drops perpendicularly to earth find makes its oipture^ or 
checks half way and hovers again before the drop; or the quarry 
takes cover and ihe Kestrel flies on farther to undisturbed ground 
to hover and search anew. This hovering is very dbameteristic, 
and to it art due the English country of **SianneP and 

"' Windhover"; while the perpendtcuJar drop to earth is very distinci 
from the sloop of most of the FaJeons and Haw^ks, 

It perches a good deal on rocks or trees* and thence watches for 
food, its head incessantly turning and bobbing. Then silently it 
Ica^'es the perch and flies with half-bent wings towrards the ground^ 
putting on a desperate dash and spurt as it approaches I he object of 
its stoopn All the movements of this litde Falcon are graceful and a 
|>]ea5ure to watch- 

Thc call is a shrill scream, and when breeding the 

Keslrel is lather noby and pugnadouB^ cImsSng and mobbing 
eagles^ kites and crows that approach the eyrie. 

In Southern India the eggs ate laid from Febniary to April, and 
in the BimaJayas from April to June. 

The cjrrifi is in our area almost invariably in holes and rocky 
ledges of clifls j though occasionally as elsewhere it is placed on mined 
buildings and in trt^ The nest, which is often a mere apologyp is 
composed of twigs, roots, rags^ strips of clothe and other mhbisk 

The clutch consists of two to six eggs, but four or five are the 
usual number. 

The egg;^ are broad ovals, somewhat pointed towards one end; 
the texture Is fine and rather chalky^ and there is no gloss as a 
mie. The groand-coJour is red, of various shades; ii h blotched, 
moitledp freckled and spotted with darker lints of the same^ the 
markings being thickly and evenly distributed Some are 
rather browner or yellower in general appearance. 

In they average about 1^55 by 1-50 inches. 


THE COMMON GREEN PIGEON 
Cnocopus PHcENtcoPTERUS (Latham). 

(Plate acvili Fig. 

Length 13 inches. SeKca alike. Head, neck and 
upper breast, save for a grey patch round the back of the head, 
greenbh-yeltow, deeper on the upper breast and hind back; an 
ashy-grey collar round the base of the neck; iip|>tr plumage 
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ytllowisli olive-greeny a lilac patch near llie bend of (he wing; quills 
and the latter coverts blackish, conspiciiousTy edged witli yellow; 
ttii terminal half dove-grey, basal half yellowish^recn above^ black 
beneath; lower breast, abdomen, and whole inner surface of the 
wings light ashy-grey, in strong contrast with the yellow breast; 
lower flanks dark green with broad yellowish white edges; under tail- 
co%'erts dull chestnut with buflitips, 

Iris blue with an outer circte of pink; bill soft and swollen at 
base and greenish, the hard anterior portion bluish-white; legs 
omtigi^yellow, claws bluish. 

A stout heaviiy-built bird with a rather swoUen beak. 

/(/(fjfryfca/ton .—Ersilrcly arboreal, found tn Rocks in liunge 
fruit-be-aring trees. A heary stout pigeon, greenish-yellow and ashy- 
grey in colour, the wings blackish with very blight yellow edgings to 
the feathers; a small lilac patch on vdng 

DisM^thH ,—1 he Green Pigeon is found almost throughout 
India, Burma and Ceylon, and farther east to Cochin-China and 
Siam. It is divided into races of which two concern us. The 
t^ical race has its main stronghold in Bengal and the strip of 
similar country that runs up under the Himalayas eastward to the 
Jumna. C» ehlorogasttr^ thsiinguished by having the lower 
breast and abdomen yellowJsh-green like the upper breast, instead 
of ashy-grey as in the typical form, is found throughout the 
Peninsula of India and CeyJou. No Green Pigeons of thiE species 
are found in Sind, Baluchistan, the North-west Frontier Province, 
the Himalayas, or in the desert regions of the North-west; but there 
is a large Brea gf Nortluim India in which both races and inter¬ 
mediates between them are found on the same ground and in the 
same flocks. 

The Green Imperial Pigeon {Museadm^ira is a fairly large 

grey bird with a bronred green saddle and wings. It is found in 
a taige area of North-eastefo and Southern India. 

Habits, tie ,—^These Green Pigeons are stoutly built, sluggish 
birds, usually rolling in fat, which are found in flocks and lead an 
entirdy arboreal esistenoi. Their feet are strong and adapted for 
climbing, and they move about the branches of a tree much like a 
parrot, in pursuit of ihc wild figs and fruits on which they feed; they 
are very fond of the figs of the banyan and pcepul trees and ftequent, 
therefore, in particular the Jaige avenues of these trees which ore 
common in Northern Indi.i. In colour they so dosely resemble the 
leaves of the trees that they inhabit, and they ate so sluggish in their 
movements, that the entire flock easily escapes notice in a treo" 
but when flushed the flight is strong and the birds travel well 
like other pigeons, though tliey are loath to desert their particular 
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grove. Ai the nest the femule sits close and will only leave on 
the near approach of the cliiiibcn The call is a pccniliar„ rat her 
musicalt whistle. They appear to drink very lately, probably 
obtaining sudicient moisture Train the fruits which form thdr 
foocL 

The breeding season b from March dll June. 

The nest is a slight platfonn of interlaced twigs, and is so sketchy 
in constructian that tlic eggs are visible from bdow through the 
battom: it is unlined and has ouiy a slight depression on which the 
eggs rest- It is placed about 20 feet from the ground in a tnee^ 
often so as to be concealed by a bunch of foliage. 

'tVo eggs are Laid; they are simlJar to the eggs of all pigeon^ 
a broad regular pine nnniarked white in colour^ with a hard 
close lejttuie and a good deal of gloss. 

In size they average about 1-25 by 0^95 inches. 


THE KOKLA GREEN PIGEON. 

Sfhenocercus sPHENTJhus (Vigors)^ 

—Length 13 inches. Male: Head, neck and lower 
plumage yellowish-green, tinged with rufous on the crown^^ and with 
orange and pink on the upper breast j upper back greyish^ passing 
into maioon-red on the middk of the back and at the bend of the 
wings; a patch above the base of the tall and the sides of the wings 
olive-green^ qiriLls bUtckish narrowly bordered with yellow j taiJ olive- 
greeo;, the outer feathers and the under surface lower danks 
and thighs dark green with pole yellow edges; a patch of cinnamon 
bulT under the talL 

Female: Similar to the male, hut bets the orange on the breast 
and the tnaroon-red on the wings and hack which are ollve-grecn; 
the patch under the tail is dark green with broad buLT borders^ 

Iris bright blue with an outer ring of pink | bill and skin round 
the eyes blue j legs lake-red- 

Bill swollen and soft at base; tail rather long and graduated, the 
under covcits being as long as the outer tail-feathers, 

—Himalayan form; purely arboreal and 
comes to notice through the remarkable whistling call. Long 
graduated tall in combination with deep maroon on the back and 
wings^ and orange and pink breast separate the male from other 
green pigeons. 

—The typical race of this P%eon is found throughout 
the length of the Himalayas from Kashmir and Hazara to Bhutan, 
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£Lt de^'ations from 4000 to Sooo feet; to the cast it extends through 
Aasam^ the Chin HiUa and Shan States into Tenasaerim. In the 
Western Himalayas it is purely a summer visitor, but in the casien] 
portion of its range it aiipeors to be chiefly a resident species, 

f/f,—The Kokb is a bird of shady wooded gfens and 
hill ades and ig strict ly urfaoreaJ in its habitt^ being only very 
occasionally seen on the ground and that only for drinking purposes. 
*l'hese pigeons feed endrely on fruits, and while in pursuit of them in 
the trees are TCiy active^ gliding about the branches almost like 
squirrels; with their strong short legs they are able to Jean over and 
reach out to berries in the most wonderful manner. When not 
feeding they are rather sluggish and sit motionless in the irccs^ 
escaping notice from their colour; their presence, howev'er, is betrayed 
by the beaiiLiful call-note. This is a Jong melodious but slightly 
grating whistle, which from its length and tunefulness seems to be 
human nither than to proceed from the throat of a bird, much less 
a pigeon; it is rmighly described by the words TtfAdi cAcer/ 

wAa/ a/v wi waiting/erf The courting note is a low fthsNrrw. Tn 
summer they are found only in pairs or small family parties, but in 
winter they collect into Socks like other green pigeons, 

Tile flight is direct and swift in spile of the whole nature of the 
bird which is essent tally duD and sluggish. 

The breeding season is from Ajirit to June. I'he uest is a slight 
plaiform composed of coarse grass and small dry twigs placed in a 
bnmch of a tree at any height from 6 to 50 feet from the ground. 

Tw'o eggs arc kid. These are in sliape a very elongated oval, 
narrow and rounded at the etids; they are flue in texture with a 
fair gloss, and are pure spotless white. 

They measure about i-rS l^y 0-39 inches. 


THE BLUE ROCK-PIGEON, 

CouUMDA uviA Gmelin. 

(PUw xva., aO 

—Length 13 inches. Sexes alike. Plumage sbty- 
grey almost throughout, the neck glossed all round with TnetalUe 
green and purple; the back and wings are rather darker in tint and 
there is sometime a paler bar across the nimp^ in some specimens 
white; two black bars across the wings; tail with a broad black bar 
across the end mid with a white patch ai the base of the outer 
feathers; under surface of the wings very pale grey or white. 
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Iris brownish-arange; bill Uacjc^ lase swollen and mealy wtiite; 
legs reddlsb-pinlL 

The tail is ralher short, and the wings rtther long and pointed. 

Melei /den/tJffoHen .—The commonest Pigeon of India, slaiy^grey 
in colour, with two dart wing hats and metallic refiecttons round the 
neck; abundant about cities and village. 

DtT/rifiufiim.—'This Pigeon is very widely distributed around the 
shores of the Mediterranean, ejctending northwards to the British 
Isles and Faroes, and eastwards also into .Africa, Asia Minor, 
Palcsiine, Turkestan, Transcaspia, and India, Ceylon and Upper 
Burma. It is divided into a number of local races, of which two are 
found in India. These birds are very variable in colour, partly no 
doubt owing to interbreeding with domestic stock, and there hns 
been a good deal of corfurion as to exactly what races are found in 
India. C /. infermidia is the resident bird tliroughout the whole of 
India, except the north-wesL It is a very dark bird with a dark 
grey runip. C. /. ntgltcla, the form found in Turkestan, North-eastern 
Pcrsii^ Afghanistan, and Kashmir, extends also in the North-west 
Frontier Province, Punjab, Baluchistan, and Sind. It is a {xifcr bird, 
with the mmp varying from pitre white to pale hluogyey. This race 
is found up to 13,000 feet its the Western Himalaya.^, and is to some 
extent a local Fnigrant. 

The Nilgiri Wood-Pigeon {Celumha tlphlntonit) is found in the 
higher parts of the Western Ohats fiom Mahahaleshwar to Cape 
Comorin, being best known from the high sholas of the Niigiris. 
The head is grey, with a spangled black and white neck patch; the 
upper parts are dark reddish-brown and blackish, while the lower 
plumage is ashy with a slight gloss. 

Hahiis, e/r.—The Blue Roefc-Pigeou is one of the most fiimili,ar 
birds of Indki, being abundant wherever the buildings erected by 
man or the cliffs and rocks of nature afford it nesting places; its 
numbers respond to the amount of accommodation available, so that 
in places it becomes incredibly numerous d^’en to the numtxsr of 
many thouson^ of pairs. This result is assisted by the fact that in 
Northern India a certain measure of sanctity attaches to the birds 
and they are not molested; in some pbees food is distributed to 
djcm, with the result that they often b^me absurdly tame, feeding 
in crowded market places and nesting in the buildings around with 
complete disregard of their hurmin neighbours. They have usually 
a morning and evening flight out to cultivation where they feed on 
corn and seeds iu the fields, and they ore undoubtedly responsible 
for a great deal of damage, 

'Hie flight is fast and straight and the birds generally collect 
into flocks, some twenty or thirty strong, so that, where there is no 
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local ptejudice against their being shot, csccelicnt sport may be 
obtoirtcd by ■n'niting in the line of flight in the fnomings Dr ei^nmgs. 

The Jove call is a rich trj^rooy similar to that of the 

domestic pigeon^ and where the birds are very abundant the rise and 
fall of the cooing that goes on swells into a soft mefodioys nmiblmg 
that is very delightful 

Eggs may be found at any time of the year, but the breeding 
season proper is apparently from January to May ; more than one 
brood is doubtless reared in the year. The nesl is a fairly substantial 
platform of thin sticks, twigs and mots, with a slight depression in 
the centre. It is placed in or about houses, buildings and njins in 
any situation that affords shelter from the elements, in the sidea of 
wella, and in the crevkes of rocks and diffs. 

The clutch consists of two eggs; these are broad or elongated 
ovals, rather variable in shape, fine and hard in testure^ pure white, 
and rather glossy, 

Irt si^e they average about 1^45 by 13 inches. 


, THE RUFOUS TURTLE-DOVE, 

Sturptofeua oaigiNTauS (loitham). 

— Length *3 inches. Sexes aJilct Head, neck and 
back brown ringed with vinous; on each side of Uie neck a patch 
of black feathers lipped with blubh-grey; sides of the wings blackish 
with broad ferruginous borders giving a seated appeaianco; quills 
brown wjtli pate edges; lower back and rump slaty-grey; upper tai!- 
covem brown; tail bkcklshrbrown, alJj except Ihe ccutraJ pair of 
feathers, tipped with staty-grey; lower plumage vbous, paler on the 
chin and throat; wing lining and a patch under the tall dark slaty- 
grey. 

Iris orange; o'elids pale blue with red edges; bill brown, 
vinous at base; leg^ vinous red, claws blacky 

The tail is rather long and graduated. 

/field /deffltyi^a/l^n.—A rather large vinous-brown Dove with 
conspicuous rufous scale markings on the wings^ and a patch of 
black and blue-grey scale markings on Uic sides of the neck; dark 
graduated tail edged with while is conspicuous in ftrghL Shyer Ilian 
most Indian Boves- 

—The Rufous Turtle-Dove Is so closely allied to the 
Common Turtle-Dove {.i iuriar) of Europe that Its races arc 
sometimes considered as races of the Weslerti bird. Accepting, 
however, their distincLness, we may say that the Rufous Turtle-Dove 
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extends in sevciiiJ cnees rcDm Ksislein Sibscitip Ohinii) Jnpsii nnd 
Tibet to the greater part of India, Ceylon and Burma ; also Westem 
Central Asi^ Turkestan and Afghanistan. In India we are 
coDoemed with two faring which differ chieBy in the lint of 
coloration. S, a. rtafui breeds b Souih.westem Siberu and Turkestan, 
and the Himaiaj'as from AfghnnisLin to Sikkim at heights of from 
4^0 to if,oo<p feet, migrating into the plains of India in winter, 
S. ft h a more or less resident form breeding in the hilly 

portions of Southern and Central India, thence extending into 
£^tem Bengal, Cachar and Assain, and along the base of the 
Himakyns under 4000 feel in the icrais of Kefol and Sikkim ; and 
apin southwards into Bunna^ 



FiCt* Rufous Turtic-Dcivt Q iJzo) 


Mention must just be made of the Emerald Dove {Chakaphaps 
indkd) which is found along the Western Ghats, the Chota Nagpur 
mea, Bengal and the Lower Himalayas as far west as the Jumna 
The back- and wing-coverts are brilliant emerald green and the 
under parts deep vinaceous. 


JfaMts, e/jf. The Rufous Tt(rlle.Dove when breeding is found 
usually in thick forest, hut is otherwise mostly observed in the 
more open and cultivated areas where large trees, groves and 
iprdens provide it with shelter in easy natch of the stubbles where it 
likes to feed on Cdlcn grain and seeds. It is veiy active on the 
ground, running and walking freely, and when disturbed invariably 
takes refuge in trees. In winter and on migration numbers may Iw 
found m company, but they may hardly be said to gather into flock.s. 

t ° directions when 

disturbed. It dunks very frequently. The note is a dull sleepy 

drone, and the male has a breeding display which 
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cotTsi^ pr trying btD the air and voIpEaning dpwn again witii wings 
and tail stiffly outspread. 

The breeding season is said to be practically tlimeghoyt the year 
according to locality | in the Himalayas most n^ts are found in 
JunCj m North-eastem India in April and May, and in Central and 
Soutliem India from Januaty to March, 

Xhe nest is the usiia] scatily platform of twigs and bents, through 
which the eggs and young can be seen; it is placed in a tme or hush 
at no great he%ht from the ground and them is no particular efifort 
at concealment. 

rhe clutch consists of two eggs, which are regular ovals^ pure 
white and very glossy. 

I’hey measure about 1-22 by 0^93 inches. 

THK SPOTTED DOVE. 

Stpkptoj^klja CIJINE.NSJS (Scopoli). 

IJescrifiniftt.—length 12 inches. Sexes aHke. Top and sides of 
the head vinousgrey; back and sides of the neck black, lach feather 
dove El at the tip and ending in two white spots; tapper plumage 
brown^ spotted on the nppt^r back and wings with rufous, the spots 
in pairs ora the It^thers and on the wbgs divided by a wedg&shaped 
black sbaft'Strjpe I an ashy band on the outer edge of the wing j 
wing^uilia brown j the two middle paj^ of tail feathers brown* the 
othem black with grey or while tips; lower plumage ^nnous, whitish 
on the throat and under the tall 

Iris huelf surrounded by a reddish sclerotic membrane; skin 
round the eye reddish; bill dull leaden black; It^s dark purplish-red 

/Ife/tf recognised by the brown and grey 

upiMtf parts conspicuously spotted^ with a whiie'SpoUcd bfack patch 
on the neck, and by the vinous under pEumage and grey Ijand on 
the edge of the wing. Feeds much on the ground and Is very tame* 
—The Spotted Dove is found throughout the 
greater part of India, Ctylon and Burma, extending eastwards to 
Siam, Cochin-China, the Malay Feninsubi Sumatra, and China. It 
is divided into several races which differ merely in small details of 
coloration. S. r. suraffusis ts found throughout mest of India from 
the foot-hills of the Himalayas (up to about 5®^ feel) down to 
Southern Tmvancore where it is replaced by the Cingalese form 
S. On the west it Is praciically alisent from the 

Punjab except in the foot-hills, and it is quite absent from Sind, 
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Baluchistan and ihe Nonh-west Front ter Province. On the cast 
it cittends thtnugh Assamp Cacltar and Manipur. A resident 
species with slight lijcaJ movcincnts. 

Ila^iis^ r/f,—This Dova is a very fainiliax and widely-read 
species, being found in almost every type of cotinliy, provided 
that water Is easily accessible, as it is I n tolerant of thirst and 
drinks freely. It is, however, most common in fabiy open 
cultivatioiip and it Is much given to haunting roads and vilEago 
paths where it walks about searching for grain and seeds | it is 
found also in the stubbles. It appears to pair for life, as the 
pairs keep very much together, feeding and dying in company and 
resting side by side in the trees. The call is a soft trisyllabic coo, 



Fig. Spotted (4 ml alre.) 


repmsented by the syllables Au-krr^Aii or and it is 

freely uttered. 

When disturbed on the ground tticso Do%^es rise very straight into 
the air for a few feet, with a great fluster and clapping of wings, and 
then fly swiftly with quick distinct wLrig-bftata and the tail partly 
spread so m to show tlie white edging* They seldom fly for any 
distance, and when settling slide downwards to the chosen perch 
with occasional wing-beats, the w“hole action and carriage appear¬ 
ing veiy stiff. The courting display consista of a flight straight 
up Into the air with a volplane dowim'ards, the wings and tail stiffly 
spread as in other Doves. 

The breeding season is throughout the year, and probably several 
broods are reared annually. The nest is a stight and scanty platform 
of sticks, and it is placed usually at no great height from ground, 
in and about buildings or on trees and bushes. 

Two eggs are laid; they are the usual tegular ovab ptifG whitej 
hne and hard in teature with a good deal of gloss. 

In size they average about 1-06 by o-8a inches* 
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THE LITTLE BROWN' DOVE. 

STRKPTOFBLfA (LiniiEiiys). 

I.) 

lo incbesi Sexes alike. Head, neck and 
breast lilac tinged -with vlnonsj chin whitish; on the sides of ihe 
neck a gor^get of bfack feathers forked at the ends whkh are broadly 
tipped with ferruginous; upper plumage light earthy-brown; an ashy- 
grey patch on the outer edge of the wings; quilts dark brown; tail, 
central pair of featlici^ eaithj-brown* the next two pairs chiefly grey, 
the outer pairs with the basal half blackish and the remainder white; 
the vinous breast passes into the while of the lower plumage; wing 
lining and flanks dark ashy-grey- 

Iris dark brown wi[h a whitish inner circle; bill bbek; legs lake- 
red, claws blacL 

The tail is rather long and graduated 

/fjf/J small rather slender Dgve^ very tame and 

confiding; brown in colour with a grey patch on the side of the 
wiiigs and a black patch spotted squarely with femiginoiis on the 
sides of the neck. 

—This dainty little Dove has a wide range through 
Africa, the Middle East and South-western Asia, and b divided into 
a number of races. jL r. is found practically throughout 

the whole Peninsula of India wes^aid of Bengal, but it is rare on 
the .Vlabbar coast and does not extend to Bengal itself. In the 
Outer Himalayas it may occasionally be found up to 5000 feet. 
The Persian race* S. r. ermaum^ apporeully stiaggles Into the north¬ 
western comer of Indta^ In the main a strictly resident species, it is 
locally a partial mignml. 

//afii/Sr £fA —'This is one of the most familiar and abundant of 
Indian Doves, audits well known from the fact that it frequents the 
neighbourhood of bouses, walking about on the ground outside the 
verandahs and often earning into them for nesting purposes. It also 
Tests and walks about on their roofs. It is quiet and gentle in its 
movements and far fitmi shy, and in general acts up to the popular 
conception of a Dove, a conception which so many other species fal l 
very short of- 

It avoids heavy forest, but is ahundant in cultivation and light 
bush jungle, especially on law stony hills and in semi^eseit areas. 
The flight Is swift and strong, and when suddenly disturbed from 
the ground a curious effcci is ghen to the flight by the extremely 
rapid wing-beats which seem ainiost in danger of upsetting Che bird, 
llie food consists of seeds and graln^ 

Z 
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The cal] is a father liorsh coo, tra- 4 (hdo-dii-do. 

The breeding season is very irregular and extended, from January 
to October, and two or three broods are roared 

The nest is composed of thin twigs;, mixed with grass stems and 
n few roots; it is in the shape of a s’ciy fragile plalfonn, often nearly 
meriting Eha's familiar description of a dove's nest as composed of 
two short sticks and a long one. It is built in a variety of ritnations, 
though generally at no great height from the ground, in trees, bushes 
and plants, on rolled-up chicks in verandahs, on window-sills and 
beams, and trven very occasionally on the ground 

The normal clutch consists of two eggs, but one and three are 
found, though rarely, 'fhe eggs are rather broad, nearly perfect 
ovals, pure white, of close textore and rather glossy. 

They average about f-oo by 0-35 mebes in sise. 


THE INDIAN RING-DOVE. 

STKtPTOPELiA ftisouJA {Linuaeus). 

/brrrys/iHW.— Length 12 inches. Sexes alike. Head and neck 
grey with a like tingej a. bbek collar narrowly bordered with 
white round the hind msek; upper plumage light brown passing 
into ashy<grey on the wings, the outer Bight-feathers dark brown; 
centra! tail-feathers light brown, remainder grey and hlackish- 
hrown with broad white tips ] breast pale lilac passiitg througir 
ashy-grey into slaty-grey under the tail t wing lining white. 

Iris crimson, eyelids whidslij ball black; feet dart pink-red, 
claws homy. 

The toil is rather long and gradiiated. 

J^e/d Idtntifiealion^—K pale grey and brown Dove with a plain 
black collar round the base of the neck; one.of the commonest 
birds of India in open country. 

DistrihuHon.—’^Mn is by far the commonest Dove in India and 
is spread throughout India and Ceylon though it avoids forest areas. 
To the west it extends os far as the B.-i 1 kan Peninsula, and in the 
Himalayas it is found at elevations up to n,ooo feet, extending also 
northwards to Turkestan. While mainly a resident species it is locally 
a mi^ant. From Burma to Cochin-China and Yunnan it is replaced 
by another race, 5 . r. x«ntkocy(h^ distinguished by the yellow skin 
round the eyes. 

I/ahili, e/r.—The Indian Ring-Dove avoids heavy forest and is 
found in great abundance in cultivation arrd open country wherever 
trees, large bushes and hedges provide rover for it. It comes freely 
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into gardens, but is not so bold at entering vemndohs dr feeding on 
the paths a$ is the Uttle Bro^n Oove. These Haves collect freely 
into parties and (looks often of considerable size^ and are '"ery swKt 
and strong fliers, leaving their perch with a sounding clatter of the 
hard-pointed wings. The call of this species is a dreamy 



Fia indiaia Rmg^Dovt. (J rwt. ibt) 

well known by all residents in Endb as a Mgn of the hot weather, 
food consists of the seeds of various grasses and weeds. 

Most nesis will he found in April and May - but as the various 
pairs rtsar more than one brood mid often nest at dilferent limes, the 
breeding season may be said to last throughout the year. 

The nest is always placed on trees or bushes* in most cases at 
heights between 5 and =0 feet from the ground ; thorny hushes arc 
usually preferred- Sites in buildings ate not used after the manner 
of the Littlu Erowu Dove. 
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The nest IS the usufll Dove platform of sniflll sticks, dry ptiss 
Stems and fine roots, sometimes fairly solid in construction with a 
sau«r-Uke cavity for the eggs. 

The clutch consists of two eggs. Thr^ are Broad and perf(^ 
ovals, hard in texture and somewhat glossy. The colour is white 
but with a slight ivory tinge, approaching that of die eggs of the 
Red Turtle-Dove, 

They average about i-i6 by o-^o inches in sir.e. 


THE RED TURTLE-DOVE 

CEsopopklia tbascquebarica (Hermaii). 

(PktC Xtlrj Fig* It) 

9 tneh^ Male: Head dark aehy'grey 
down to a black collar ronad the hmd neck; remaindet of opper 
plumage vinous-red except for a dark slaty-grey patch on the base of 
the tail; wing-quilEs dark brown; central tail-fdathers brown^ next 
two pairs dark grey at base and paler at the ends, the three outer 
paiis black at the base and white at the ends; lower parts vinous- 
red, wbitbh u]ider the chin and tail; wing lining grey. 

Femak; Brown aljove^ greyish an head^ nimp, flanks and edge 
of wing; breast light brown; a black collar round the neck ; toil as 
in the male. 

Iris dark brown; eyelMs plumbeous; bill black; legs vinaceous 
hrowng claws blackn 

/9€/d The only Indian Dove in which the sexes 

are different; male warm vinous-red with grey head deflned by .1 
black neck--ring ’ femak brow’n with a black neck-ring. Tjatter can 
lie distinguished from the Indian Eirg^Dove by the smaller si/e, 
compact shape and browner coloration. 

’^Videly distributed hi Indian Ceykn and Burma, 
and cKtending through Siam, Cochin-China, China to the 
Philippines, this beautiful bird is divided into three races. Two of 
these concern us. 1 'he typical mce is found throughout India, 
occurring on the west in the North-west Frontier Frovincef but not in 
Baluchistan; and in the Ncrtlirwestern Himalayas it is found only in 
the lowest of the foot-hilk In the Eastern Himalayas^ however, the 
bird seems to ascend higher, and the birds from Nepal, Bikkim and 
Assam noith of the Brahmaputra have been separated as (E. L 
marrnurtrtsn. In the main a resident species, but locaLty migratory. 

ffadifSt r/r.—The Kcd Turtle-Dove is a less familiar and confiding 
species than the other common Povea of Indin^ and is usually found 
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awajf from the ndglibourho«>d of tilliigcs and gardens. 

It ts distribtiled in all types of countiy excepHng ex:treme desert and 
heavy forcstp and diiefly prefizis eiiltivation with iaige and sliady 
trees, but it is very locals common in some tracts and wanting in 
others without apparent reason* Water, bowever, is essentia] to itj 
a$ like other Doves it is a very thirsty bird. 

Usually it h found in paiis^ hut occastonaLly Luge flicks collectp 
and these sometimes consist entirely of males. 

It feeds entirely on the groundp eohecting seeds and fallen grainy 
and when disturbed it usually Bscs straight away instead of getting 
into the nearest tree like the other oommorii Doves. The flight h 
very swift, as cuight be guessed from the wing w'hh its long first 
primary. 

The call is very distinctive, a rather deep rmu-u-u-u repeated 
four or five times quickly without pausep and with the emp!u^ on 
the first syllable; 

The breeding season ejEtends almost throughout the year in 
various parts of India, but most eggs are to be found about Sfay; 
probably two broods are roareti 

The nest is a very llimsy platform of twigs, bents and dry grass. 
It Is always placed in trees and never on buildings. A laigc tree is 
generally preferred, and a favourite situation fs tow'ards the end of a 
lower Ixjugh at a height of S to 15 feet from the ground 

Two eggs are normally laid though clutches of three are 
sometimes found. 

The egg is a slightly elongated oi-aL fine in texture and glossy j it 
IS white m colouTp but usually more tinged with the creamy tltrt of 
ivory than are most Dove’s eggs. 

Tlie e^s meaisurc about i^oi by oS inches. 


THE IMPERIAL SANDGROUSE. 

Pteroclks OHiENTAtas (Ltnn^us). 

Length 14 inches. Male: Throat femiginous- 
chestnut, extending round the sides of the neck to the hack of 
the licad^ a triangular black patch on the throat} crown and 
sides of the head, the lower neck all round, and the upper breast 
pale eaitliy-hfuwn; upper plunaage blackish-grey, each feather fawn- 
ooloured towards the base and tipped with ochiaceoas-ydJow, 

I he yellow becoEning more pronotiiic^^ towards the edge of the 
wing; quilts skly-grEy, the shafis and concealud portions Uhcktsh; 
tail bufif Iwrrod with black, the central pair of feathers tipped with 
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greyish-black, the reni^iinder with white; a bkck gorget across the 
breast, follow^ by a iirad hand of bniT; abdcunen arid flanks 
black; wing Ltniiig white } Ieg3 and under tail-coserts buffy-whitc- 
Feinalcs Pale fawn colpurp the tiead^ neck and upper breast 
marked with black shaft streaks; chin and throat yellowish^ 
bounded behind by a black line beyond which the fore^neck is 
ashy; hack and upper plumage including the ecntml tail-feathers 
with irregular curred black cross'hars; remaiuder of tail, the fhght- 
feolhers and the lower pans from the black gorget as in the 
malt 

Iris brown; cye-rici pale lemon; bill bluish-grey; feet grey- 
Wdght ty to i&i ost. 

The wings are long and pointed; tail wedge-shaped (hut witliout 
pin-taiJ-feaihers)j iarsii;s feathered dowm the front, the toes short 
and bare^ 

—Sandgrou^ occur in flocks m semi-desert 
touDtry, They escape notice by their protective coloration while 
feeding on the ground, and are most often noticed in flight* travetlir^ 
si might and (asi, high in the air Stout compact btxiies, pointed 
wings and tails, close order* and fast regular wing-beats (the whole 
reminiscent of a flock of Parrakects) are dlstlnctiv^n;, This species 
may be easily recognised in Bight by contrast lictween blade bellies 
and white i?ring lining; on ground the larger size, combined with 
yellow markings of back and dark throat f^tch of males, distinguish 
it from other Sandgrouse. 

Is cm the extreme eastern limit of the range 
of this lipe Sandgrouse which is found from Spain and Portugal 
(I have seen it as far north as Navarre) through North Africa and 
South-western Asia, In India it is most abundant in the sajidy 
semi-desert plains of the I^wer Punjab and Sajputana ; it is found 
on ail sides of this area^ in Sind and Baluchhtani the North-west 
Froiittcr Province and Upper Punjab^ the United Provinces and 
towards the E.unn of Cutch, but only locally and nei'er in the same 
abucidanoa It is purely a winter visitor to Indb, arriving in October 
and leaving about the end of February* 

The Painted Sandgrousc {P/er£fr/fs iWrVwj) h resident in low 
TCky and semb-covotsd hills throughout the greater part of India* 
but not in the Indo-Qmgetic plain, the Chota Nagpur area or the 
Western Coast It has no piu-taihfeathers and is closely barred on 
the CTOwrt, body and wing^; the chin and throat of the male are 
buff followed by a broad haiid each of chestnut, buff and black 

f/c -1 he Imperial Sandgtouse Is found in great numbers 
in the sandy seml-duscit plains of the north-west where it occurs in 
large Cocks, Like the Common Sandgrouse, these birds are very 
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rqpUAT in their habits; in tlie morning about S to to a.m. they flight 
to water to drinks ail the flocks in the neighbourhood using the 
same place; after drinking they fly to the feeding ground which is 
bare open coiiniiy with an occasional straggling bush or twoj lying 
fallow after a rabbi crop; here they And grains of that crop and 
the seetb of wceds^ While feeding they keep close together and 
move with much deliberation, looking rather in the distance like 
a collection of mud-turtles. They remain, if not disturbed, on this 
ground till the evening when a proportion again fly to drink, and 
then they collect at their '‘jugging” places, which are usually in the 
young kharif crops and which may be recognised by the abundance 
of footmarks and droppings. The call is a ducking sound mtered 
on the wing, which is difficult to describe. 



Ftc, iSj.— iiD|ierL4 Sjn^djpfcraie. (J dm, fiat,} 


111 favouniye Locals Lies in ihc line of the migmtion of 

this species h almgst marked ms that of ihe Cranes ; bnumerable 
flocks pass every morning following the same comse. 

Except at the dnnking phe-es this Sandgrouse is very dlitkuit: to 
shoot At the approach of man it sqoatSij and owlitg to its colour is 
very hard to distinguish on the sandy ground except ih;it the dark 
throat patch qf the males often catdses the eye. By circling round 
very carefully in an ever-decreasing circle it is often posable to get 
ivithm shot before the birds risCj but they ar^ as a nilej very wary 
and suspictouS] and do not allow a close apptoach. They arCi in 
addition, one of tJie tougheat game birds that 1 know^ witb their 
compact hard plumage and thick skbi and are very dil^cult to 
bring down unless shot property in the head. 

This species does not breed in Indin, hut in its breeding range 
from Afghanistan and Baluchistan westwards the eggs are laid in 
May and June, The nest is a hollow scraped in open ground 
The clutch consists of two or three eggs. They are elliptical in 
shape, the texture h smooth and close with a marked gloss, and the 
shell is decidedly brittle. 
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In cdlouf the ground is dull and pale, varying from cream to 
hiiir or grccnisti-grey; the tnarkings consist oF indcBriite smudges, 
blotches and spots of brown of various shades, with secondary 
markings of lavender and purplish-grey. 

In size they avenigc about 1^86 by 137 inches^ 


THE COMMON SANDGHOUSE. 

Fterocles £XUSTtrs Tcinminck. 

(Plate jkn Fjg. 1,) 

—Length 13 inches including a inches for central 
laihfeailiers. Male; Upper plumage isabelline-bufT, feathers of ihe 
shoulders and wings tipped with paler buff or dark reddish-brown; 
fortihead, sides of I; be head, chin and threat dull □chiaceous-buif \ the 
longer Bight - feathers blackish-brawny some of the inner ones 
obliquely tipped with white; central taibfcathcrs t^own with long 
black tips, the remainder darker brown with while tips; breast buff 
with a sHghily rufous tinge, crossed by a black gorget slightly edged 
in front wlib white; the buff shades into the dark brown Ranks and 
abdomen; wing lining dark brown; legs and under tail-coverts very 
pale bufL 

Female: Buff throughout, the crown and entire neck spotted 
with black; remainder of upper parts barred with black, except for a 
patch on the wing, some feathets having yellowbh-bufT ends tipped 
with brown ; the longer Right-feathers dark brown, some afthc Inner 
ones obliquely tipped with white; chin and throat, sides of the head 
and a line over the eye unspotted yellowish-boff; upper breost 
spotted with dark brown^ down to a rather broken bkekish gorget 
followed by a broad hand of pale buff; abdomen barred dork brown 
and rufous, darkest in the centre; wing lining brown; legs and 
under lail^coverts buff* 

Iris dark brown; eyelids yellow; bill and feet slaty-plumbeous, 
Weight R to 9 oz. 

The two central tail feathers are elongated and pointed; tarsus 
feathered down the front, toes short and bare. 

—The small Cointnan Sandgrouse of the 
plains with long pointed central taii-fealhers. The male is sandy- 
buff with a black gorget and blacktsh-brown belly; the female buff 
banned wilh black, a goiget, and the belly barred with brown and 
rufous; distinguish on the wing by the dark under surface and dark 
witsg lining. 


PLATE XV. 



r. T«irmiito& i Bumni 3* Lug^r Fajcao. 4^ Spotted OwIel. 
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The Cotnmon Satadgrouse is a wideJy-spread 
species, lesidenL in portions of Afrtca^ In Falesiine^ and Arabia^ 
and in t]ie Indian Peninsula. It is divided into several sub-species, 
but their distinctness is doubtfuL The Indian bird, named 
€r/aiigm by those who recognise its sepaiation, is found throughout 
the plains of India with the exeeption of the Bombay and Malabar 
coastland, the forest melons of 8 q' E. Jong, and Bengal. It is a 
resident species. 

The very similar Spotted Sandgrouse rmignl/irs), which, 

however, lacks the gorget marking in both sexes, is resident and 
fairly common in Sind and rhe neighbouring semt-desert areas. 
Another pin-tailed species the large Pin-taited Sandgrouse 
alrAafa) is found mostly in the Indus drainage. It is easily recognised 
by the handsome scale-marking of the wings and the white belly. 

HiidUs^ fA’.—This familiar game*bird avoids rocks and hills, 
forests and swamps, and is found in the drier and barer portions 
of the plains on more or less sandy ground. Above all it prefers 
scattered culti^^ation^ fallow stubble or fresh ploughed fields in the 
close neighbourhood of large barren plains. In such places it will 
be found in parlies and small flocks feeding on seeds, sc|uattlng 
close lo she ground on tbe approach of man and rising with a 
Goripus double clucking note. The flight is very swift and straight 
though the flocks have a tendency to swing round in the air in a 
wide circle. 

The most marked tmit in these birds is their habit of flighting 
Id water in the mornings. Their time and place of drinking arc 
vcr>' constant, varying according to season from & to to a^m. 
Just before drinking time large flocks arrive from eii'ery quarter so 
that the sky is full of tbenii The first arrtvaJs scEtle out on the 
open plain some baJf a lulk from the drinking places and all the 
other Hocks settle near thenij after about fifteen minutes the first 
batch get up and fly to the water and the rest follow. There is a 
similar but less marked drinking flight in the evenings, and in the 
hot weather they have regular places for dusting which are visited 
about an hour before sunset. 

All Sandgrouse, of course, are incapable of settling anywhere but 
on the ground. The young of Sandgrouse are said to Ik watered 
by the male, who after drinking saturates his lower plumage frith 
water to be sucked off the feathers by the chicks. 

The majority of this species lay about April, but egga may be 
foiiud in almost every month of the year. The nesi is a mere 
scrape or hollow on the ground, sometimes sheltered by low bushes, 
tufts of grass or large clocb^ and very occasionally lined spareely 
with a little grass. 
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The normal clutch consists of thiee egg^ These ore of a wrty 
curious shape. Song and cylindrical like those of a Nightjar; ihe 
teuture is fine and suiooLh and there is gener^ly a fine glo«s- 

The groundcolour of the eggs is variable^ pale stonecolonr, 
greyish or dingy greenishj qt light olive-hrown. They ate thichly 
spotted, strsdted or irrcguLirly blotched with ohv&bfown and pale 
inky-purple of various shades j different eggs 7ary greatly in the 
disposal, extent and thickness of their markings. 

In aze they average about 1-4S by 1*05 Inches. 


THE COMMON PEAFOWL. 

Fa VO CRI STATUS CinniEUs. 

DfScH/ftioff. —Length, male, to end of tail 4* 4 ^ inches, to 

end of full train 78 to go inches • female 3IS inches. Adult male: 
Feathers of the head short and curlyi mctaJiic-blue on the crown^ 
chan^ng to green elsewhere; crest with bare shafts and fan-shaped 
tips, black at the hasOt bluish-green at the end j neck all round rich 
blue I back covered with scale-like bronze^reen fathers marked with 
black and copper ^ scapulars and most of the wing barred black and. 
bud, primary quills and coverts pale chestnut, secondaries blackj 
train brcn^e-green shot in the centre with cgppory-bTonzei nearly 
all the feaiheis ending in an which consists of a purplish- 

black heart-shaped nucleus surrounded by blue within a coppery 
disk, with an outer rim of alternating green and bionZA^ tail dark 
brown; lower plumage dark glossy-green, becoming black under 
the tail; thighs buff 

FemaJe j Head nifous brown, crest shaped as in the tual-^ the 
tips chestnut edged with grcien; upper plumage browuj faintly 
mottled with paler; wbg-quills dark brown; tail dark browti^ 
the feathers with whitish lips; lower nuck metaUic-green 1 lower 
plumage buffy-whil-^ innex portion of each breast-reather dark 
brown glossed with green j a patch under the tail dark brown. 

Jris dark brown; naked skin of face Hvid white; bill and legs 
homy-browm Weight, male 9 to 11J lb,, female 6 to 9 lb* 

A peGutkr fan emt on the crown; the enormously lengthened 
and modified upper lait-covcrts form a lengthy train Iklling over 
the wedge-shaped tail 5 under tajl-covertB disintegrated and downy; 
a spur in the male above the hind toe. 

—Apart from the huge size and resplendent 
plumage of the male;, the peculiar fan-shaped crest is sufOcicnt to 
Separate both sexes from any ether species* 
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aa a wild bird to Indisi and Ceylon* It 
k roimd alfiiost throughout India from the Valley of the Indus 
gai>twatds except in the greater part of the Snndcrbunds of Ea^tein 
Bengal- Ifi £5hid and the neighboiiring desert aieas k was ap^amitly 
introduced by human agency. Along the Outer Rirnalayas it is found 
up to looo and locally up to or e^en 6000 feet In the 

southern ranges it occurs up to 600a feet A purely resident species. 

JJabjfs^ f/c —In its truly wild state the Peafowl is a deni^n of 
fairly thick jungle, especially when it is intersected by small rivers 
and streams and varied with low ranges of hilla> In such jungles 
the birds live in small parties, r^ing and lazily feeding in the 
undergrowth by day^ rooadng on the trees at night, and, when 



Fig. Coramon (I Mi- 


suiroundmg^ pertnii, moving out into culth-atiori for the morning 
and evening feed. They ate very wary and shy^ running swiftly 
on foal amongst the bush^ when approutched, and being persuaded 
to fly with the utmost difticutty j though once on the wing they can 
travel last with regular, comparatively slow sustained and without 

the gliding common to most gamc^hirds. 

Yei, for all its shyness, the Peafowl knows when to trust man. 
In the drier regions of the north-west where it has been introduced, 
or in those areas where sentiment and religioti combined provide 
the indigenous bird with complete prolectioii^ as the emblctn of 
the Ivord Krishna, It becomes very numerDUS and trusting, living 
in regular droves on the outskirts of vilLages and feeding ateut 
the fields whh an almost complete disnegard of passer&^by; while it 
sleeps by night on trees atnougst the houses^ 
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The food cotisists chichy of v^cgetabk matter and grab and seeds, 
and St often devours the cultivated kinds in quantities sufficient tq 
render it a dnsLmclive nuisance; insects and Ixljvis of all kinds, 
mcliiisos. Small reptiles^ and even stnaJI mammals are ako i!aten. 
The call is a toud tnimpet-like scream like the miuott of a gigantic 
cal^ in Notlhem India this is said to form ihe syllables 
“come rain,'^ and the bird is credited with bdng especially noisy 
at the approach of rain. 

The Snimature birds are good eating* The old birds^ hawever* 
should be recommended to those who by choice pick out the oldest 
and toughest of their fowls for eating. As a general rule the Peafowl 
should be left alone by sportsmen ' there is little interest in shooting 
them, and when killed they are only worth making into soup; to 
kill them Is almost certain to odend local prejudice, even if it does 
not lead to serious trouble; while, to my mind at leasts the cock b 
such a wondeifnl and beautiful creature that it is a pity to sacrifice 
him merely to the passing pleasure of the shoL 

The domestication of the Peafowl is of very ancieni date^ as the 
gorgeous plumage of the males and their strutting pompous pride 
have a very special app^ to Oriental minds. The introductjon of 
the bird to Europe is usually attributed to the conquests of 
Alexander the Great* During the Middle Ages no fonnal banquet 
was considered complete without a Peacock serv'ed up in a lordly 
dishf garnished with its head and tralnp The first syllable of the 
bird's name comes through the Anglo-Saxon from the Latin 

PtWffj and this in its turn comes through Greek and Persian 
onomatopceic words from the loud calL 

The Peacock is polyg^imousj his harem consisting of from two to 
five hens, and he takes no share in ^unily duties. The heraldic 
term of a “ Peacock in Els Pride aptly expresses the tnak's display 
in which the Iraiii b expanded into a gorgeous fan round the posing 
bird. 

The breeding season is prolonged, from January to October, the 
actual months varying locally and being dependent on the rains; 
the middle of June to the end of August may be considered the 
usual period. 

The nest is a hollow scraped in the ground^ mote or less filled 
with leavest small sticks, grass and other debris* Occasional nests 
may he found on buildings or in hollows amongst the branches of 
large trees, while exceptionally the eggs are kid in the old nests of 
Vultures, 

The usual clutch consists of three to five eggs, but as many as 
eight may he found. The eggs are broad blunt ovak, with vei^ 
ihkk and glossy shdk closely pitted aU over with minute pores. 
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The colour T,-artes from very pale fawn to warm bufi*, and some e^s 
iire Treckled with darker buff or pale reddish-brown. 

The vary from 3-45 to 3-0 inches in length, and 1-45 to 
2-3 inches in breadth. 


THE GREY JUNGLE-FOWL. 

Gai4.us soKiitKATi Temmitick. 

Longth, male 24 to 32 inches^ including tail 
13 to iS inches} female 18 inche&. Adult maJo; Crown and neck 
hastes blackish, each feather with a white shaft and ending in 3 
white spot followed by a glossy brownish-yellow spot, these spots 
resembling seaJtng-wax and being formed by the soldering together 
of the webs; remainder of body plumage biackUb, the feathers with 
white shafts and grey edges, the hackles at the sides of the rump and 
some of the upper tail-ooveits ending in the yellow wax-like spots 
and ed^d with ferruginous; lower abdomen brownish-grey, the 
flanks tinged with ferruginous-brown; wings black, all the feathers 
with pale shafts and edges, the median coverts ending in long 
lanceolate brownish-orango wax-like spots fringed at the end with 
chestnut; tail and its coverts black, highly glossed with purple, crecn 
and bronjce. 

Female: Crown and neck speckled brown with pole sliafis and 
edges to the feathers; upper plumage flnely mottled bktckish-brown 
and buff, the feathers over the shoulders with fine whitish shaft-lines ; 
quills of the wings and mil dark brown mottled on their exposed 
edges; chin and throat white; remainder of lower plumage white, 
the feathers with black trorders which gradually disappear from the 
breast downwards. 

Iris omnge-red or yellowish-red; bill horny-brown; comb, face 
and wattles crimson; legs homy-yellow, clawi black. Weight, male 
I 1 E>, 10 oz. to 9 JU 8 oz., female i IE 9 oe, to i IE 12 oe. 

The male has the throat and sides of the face naked, the skin 
fjeing produced into a pendulous wattle on each side of the tftroat, 
and a fleshy comb on the top of the head; the female has traces 
of a comb and a t>are patch of skin round the eye. The tail of 
fourteen feathers is Eterally compressed, and in the male consider¬ 
ably graduated, lengthened and curled. 'ITie male has a long shaii) 
spur above the hind toe. 

Held Idmlification, —Easily recognised as a Jungle-Fowl by the 
strong resemblance of both sexes to domestic fowls. The grey- 
stieakcd plumage of the male, combined with the glossy bEck tail, 
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and thy curious waxen spots of the hackles of nedt and mmp, and 
the black and white markings of the under surface of the female at 
once indicate the spedes. 

A purely Indbn species, occumng throughout 
Southern and West«^n India in hilly and jungly ground. A line 
from Barodft to Blount Aboo and through Jubbulpore to the mouth of 
the Godavari roughly indicates the northern boundary of its range 
and it extends almost to Cape Comorin. It is a resident species 
and occurs up to the summits of the hills. 

fm —The Grey Jungle-Fowl is by preferertce an 
inhabitant of the Jungles that clothe the lower slopes and bases of 
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the various hill ranges, particuliuly when these con^^bt of moderately 
thin bamboo jungle. It ts an exceedingly shy bird and rernains 
during tl^c day in cover, only coming out in the mornings and 
evenings to fe^, and even then running back into cover at the least 
alarm* It m very punctual and regular in its habits, feeding dally 
at the saTne places and times- It roosts in and usuaJly dies 

up into them when pursued by a do^. It is met with solitary or in 
pairs^ and although numbers live in suitable jungles or collect to an 
abundant food^pply, they do not aa a rule associate in parties. 
The food conskts of grain and seeds, insects^ gruh^;, small fruits, and 
berries and letider shogts. 

'[he male usually carries the tail low, and when running it moves 
with a shami^faced crouching gait, the neck outstretched, the tail 
almost to the ground* 
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From October to Mnj ihe males are in rail plumago and then 
crow freely, mostly In the momln^ and eventng5. The crow is veiy 
pecoliaTi ending wiili a low double syllable 

fyuhijf, repeated slowly and softly, and only audible for a 

short distance* VVlien disturbed by a dog they have a curious 
cactle^ 

The breeding s^on is very irregulari depending on min and 
food supply. Most nests may be found from October to November 
or from February to ifay. The nest consists of a slight collection 
of sticlis, Jeaves, bamboo spthes and oOier rubbish placed in a 
hollow on the ground* eithei' natural or soaped out by the bird itself* 

The nonnaJ clutch consists of four to seven eggs* though as 
many as diiiteen have been rKorded The egg greatly resembles 
that of the domestic fowls* fjoth in colour and shape; the surface 
is fine* smooth and glossy. The colour vants from very pale cream 
to rich warm bnfi; generally unmaAed but sometimes finely fredtkd, 
and occasionally oven spotted and spedefed with various shades of 
brown- 

The average siie is t^Bo by 1-40 Inches. 


THK RED JUNGLE-FOWL. 

Gallus UALtUS (Linn^Eus). 

Length, male 36 to aS inches, including tail 
11 to 13 inches) female 17 inchcs> Adult males Crouti and neci 
hackles golden-brown to orange-red. passing into golden-yelloWp 
generally with lanceolate dark brown shaft-streaks j upper back, 
smaller feathers of the wing, save for a central bar shiny chestnut-red, 
and inner edge of the wing black, glossed with green and purple j 
wing-quills hlackisb-browo* tho inner feathers broadly edged with 
deep cinimmon; rump deep chestnuE^red merging into golden-red 
and orange, all the feathers very shiny and with dark green bases) 
tail and its coverla black glossed with green and purple; lower parts 
black with a slight greenish gloss. 

Female % Top of head and a collar round the throat dark rufous 
chestnut; back and sides of the neck hrownish-blackp mottled with 
brown, each feather elongated* pointed and edged with straw- 
yellow; upper parts finely vennicufated black and brown, with 
yellowLsli-white shafts; wing- and tail^uills dark brown, the exposed 
parts of all but the outermost wir^K^uills finely vermiculated with 
pale brown; lower parts light rufous brown, more rufous on the 
breast, more brown towards the tail, with paler shaft-stripes. 
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Iris light red to orange redj comb and wattles crimson, sides 
01 face pallor; bill dark browii^ reddish towards the base in males, 


^■|G. el—Red Jiih^lc-RflifrL {f nxL *»f.) 


homy-brown in females; legs slaty plumljBous. Weight i lb. a o*. 
to 1 ib. lo 0 ^ 

Clmraclcfs ^ m the Grey Jungle-Fow^ with the addition of a 
second anaall white watLic by each car. 
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Identificaiton ^-—Indistinguisliable in appeanancei sex for sejii 
from those types of domestic fowls tnown as "Old English Gaine” 
or modern “ tJame-baiimm." The orange-red and yellow hackles of 
the ne^ and mmp and the uniform black under parts of the male, 
the uniform brown under parts atid yellow neck markings of the 
female indicate the species. 

Distributioft, —’Wdely distributed in India, Burma, Yuiman, 
Siai^ Indo-China and the Malay Peninsula to Sumatra, The 
Indian race, G, &. mur^hi, is found along the Outer Himalayas from 
the Jhelum River foot-hills to Assam, in Bengal, Orissa, the Northern 
Circars and the Eastern Central Provinces down to the Gedavnri; 
also near PachtnarhL It is residtmt and occurs up to about 
5000 feet in die Himalayas, though in greatest numbers below 
3000 feet. The distribution of this Jungle-Fowl is practically the 
same as that of the Swamp-EJeer and the Sal-Tree. 

Habits, its .—The Red Jungle-Fowl is essendoJly a forest bird 
but it occurs in both tree forest'and in the jungles of thick scrub 
and low trees and it certainly prefers the neighbourhood of cultiva¬ 
tion and countjy round the base of hilJs. The birds feed in the 
cultivation in the early utornidg and late afternoon bqt retire by 
day to their forest haunts, wbete also they sleep in the trees at 
night. The calls of both sexes resemble those of domestic varieties 
but the cock’s crow is shorter, especially the concluding note. 
The gait and carriage of die cock is as described under the last 
species. 

The Red JungifrFowl is the species which is evidently to be 
regarded as the ancestor of all domesticated poultry. The full 
story of its domestication is lost in the mists of time but it is 
commonly believ^ that this look place in the Indo-Burmcse area 
and it is the tradition of the Ohintse that they received their ponltiy 
from the \l^est about 1400 p.c On the other hand, from the evidence 
of seals the fowl was evidently known to the civilisation that 
flourished in the Indus Valley about 9700-2500 tee. and thoagb 
it is commonly said not to have been figured in ancient Egyptian 
monuments, this is incorrect. There Is a definite drawing of a 
cock's head in Rekhmara’s tomb at Thebes {tin. 1500 B.C.) and 
Mr Howard Carter’s discoveries at Tutankhamen’s tomb [tire. 1400 
ii.c) include a rough drawing of a cock on a flake of Itmestone 
in the mlus slope lielow the tomb. It is also figured on Babylonian 
cylinders between the sixth and seventh centuries B-C., while the 
Greek tradition evidently was that it reached Greece by way of 
Persui as Aristophanes calls it the Persian bird- The cock is 
represented on the l^ycian marbles (firea 600 b,c.) in Uie British 
Museum. Curiously enough the bird is not mentioned in the 
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Old Testament nor directly by HomeCt Uiaugb One of bis heroes 
is called Alelctpr^ the Greek name for a ecick. 

The bleeding season proper la from the end qf March to May 
but some nests may be found froiii Januajy to Octohet. The nest 
is made on the ground in any dense tblcket and is composed of dry 
leaves, grass and stemsj while there Is a good deal of vadatlon in the 
amount of care expended on its constniction. The cocks appear 
to be morragamous. 

The normai clutch consists of five or six eggs and probably never 
exceeds nmo. Four are so me times found. 

The eggs a good deal in siae and shape hut typicaEIy are 
miniature hens' eggs. The shell U fine and smooth with a fair 
amouTit of gloss, though duller and coarser specimens with visible 
pores occur. They vary in colour froni an almost pure white to a 
deep creamy-bufF, 

The egg measures about 1-78 by inches. 


THE COMMON KALTJ priEASANT. 

Gilnk^:us L£UCDM£I.a»us (Latham). 

jDestnpfi&n. — Longtbi male aj to 36 iocheSj including tail 
11 inches, female 20 inches* Adult male: A long loose crests and 
the upper plumage black glossed with purplbh stechblucj the feathers 
with whitish edges, these edges growing more marked on the rump ; 
wing and tail-feathcis blackish^Jtown largely glossed with green ; 
lower plumage dark brown merging Into sullied white on the 
breast where llic feathers are lanceolated; many feathers have white 
shafts especially on the upper bade and breast 

Female : Upper plumage, induding crest, dark reddish-brown^ ^be 
feathers very faintly vermiculated with black, and with their shafts 
and edges whitish; lower plumage similiir but paler in tint, the chin, 
throat and centre of the abdomen becoming whitish; all but the 
centml pair of tailTeathcrs bkek glossed with greenislu 

Iris orange-brownr a bare fleshy patdi round the eye scarlet; 
btU pak greeuish-hora; Ieg3 livid fleshy with a pUTpItsb or brownish 
dngc. Weight, males 3 lb. to 2 Ik z z ol, females 1 lb. 4 oz, to 
2 Ik 4 oiu 

A heaviEy-buiiti powerfuJ birdp with short-rounded wings i the tall 
IS a modification of that of the Jungle-Fowls, being long, compressed 
and graduated, the feathers pointed and slightly curved. The male 
bos a heavy spur above the hind toep 


THE COMMON KALIJ PBEAJ^ANT 


.—Hi maLiyan form. Distinguish fro m M other 
Indian Pheas^ints by the conjunction of the tong toiir-like crest wilh 
the compressed curved und pointed tg il The giossy black and 
white plumage of the males is dsa very distinctive. 

Disfri^utfan .—The genus Gfnnteut includes the KuUj or Silver 
Pheasants which have a wide dtstiibuticn in the Oriental re^on and 
afTorc^ particularly in Burma, some perplexing pitnoblems in identifica¬ 
tion and distribution. In India, however, we are concerned merely 
with one species, which is found as a resident throughout th<; 
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Himalayas from lTa2ara to Bhutan at elevations from looa to 
lOpOoo feet, being moat coiumon m a lew from ^qoo to 

6ooo feet, fn this range there are three races, differing chiefiy in the 
amount of white on the males. From Hazam to the western 
boundary of Nepal we have the whitest form, G. I Aamtlfmit, in 
which the crest is white, and the white feather edges on the rump arc 
very broad and conspicuous j in Nepal there is the typical race with 
the crest black and the white edges to the mmp modemte in 
breadth; in Sikkim and Bhutan, G. 4 m/a/nr/us has the crest black, 
and entirely lacks tlie white edges to the feathens of the upper 
plumage. 
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The well known Koklaa Pheasant (rmTiurn maav/4}/^Aa% common 
in the HesLCra Himalayas from liV^esietn Nepal snlo Afghanistan, is 
remarkable for its wedge-shaped tail and tbo unusual combination 
of a long Crest with stilJ longet side itifui. The male is rich chestnut 
below with the upper paru grey with black stiaft-^tripcs;^ the head 
being largely black glossed with green. 

JfadifSy, —This is the best-known and easiest to procure of all 
the Himalayan Pheasants, as it inhabits a lower zone than tJie others 
and is less shy and retiring in its habits. It is typically a bird of 
h<^vy undergrowth on the sides of ra^^es, though it is essentdal that 
this should be in or near forest and that there should be streams in 
the near vicinity. Whenever possible^ it likes to move out to feed 
on open ground iu the mornings and evenings^ and it is therefore^ 
when suitable conditions arc present, often most numerous In ihe 
near vicinity of villages with their attendant cultivation A few 
may alwa^'s be found on the outskirts of the hitl stations even 
during the crowded summer months. It lives and feeds on the 
ground, flying up into trees to roost and also often to avoid dis¬ 
turbance. The food consists of grain, seeds, berries and tender 
shoots, and of a variety of insects, worms, hivs& and similar 
objects. 


Both senes grunt and cluck in a soft undertone as they feed on 
the ground, and when flushed they give vent to a series of guinea pig- 
like squeaks and chuckles that hardly seem to proceed from a bird. 

m^es arc very pugnacious and fight freely amongst themselves. 
There iG a courting display in which the male standing on the 
ground draws himself up to his full height and makes a peculiar 
drumming whirring noise by rapidly vibrating his extended wings. 
Sevend birds are genemlly found together. 

The breeding Bea^n is from the end of March to the end of 
June. The nest is a collection of Jeavea, grass and forest rubbish 
in a hollow scraped beneath the shelter of a stone or low bush 
Or tufl of gross. 


The number of varies froro four to fourteen, but the normal 
dutch consists of seven to nine eggs. They vary closdy lesemblc 
tiiosc of ^e dotnestic fowl, being smooth and rather glossy with a fine 
close grain. The colour varies from pale cream to rich reddish-buJi; 
without markings. The surface is sometimes pitted with minute 
pc>rcs or covered with tiny white specks. 

Thu average sire Is i-pj by 1-43 inches. 


the monal 
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THE MONAL, 

loPMOPHOftUs TIllM^JA^Us (Latliam). 

ZVjm) 5 /wfl,^Length, nuJe 28 iiichcs^ kmak 25 inches. Head 
ami crest brilliant incmllic^reen; stdes and hick of the neek 
inetiiJlic^opper passing into hrotize-green on the upper back ; back 
and wing^:overts metaHic-pnrpk, graduaJIy becoming metaUic-^n 
towards the bend of the wing; wingHqmils black; rump white; upper 
tail-CDverts brilluuit metallic-green; tail cinjiainon-filiestnut; lower 
parts blacky washed on the chin and throat with metallic-green. 

Female: Upper plumage dark browiip the feathers with narrow 
edges and broad central stripes of buff; wing-qutlls dark brown, 
lugttJed and Hghtly barred with nifous bnlT: rump pale huiT-hrown! 
the fealhcrs witli dark brown crescentic Irars which on the tatl-coverts 
almost cover the the tail-coverts ending in a line of white; 
tail barred rurous-bufT and dark brown, the tips white; chin 
and throat white; breast pale buffy-while the feathers pointed and 
lined with dark brown; remainder of lower parts pale buffy-white, 
the edges of the feathers freckled with dark brown* becoming stronger 
and gathered into |ine$ on the Aank& 

The young male resembles the female hut has a black patch on 
the throaL 

Iris brown; naked eye-patch blue; bill dark homy-brown; legs 
yellowish or brownish-green, claws dark homy- brown. Weighty 
males S to 5J lb., females 4 to 5 lb- 

Bill stout and slightly curved; wings and tail slightly rounded; 
ihe male has a marked tuft of long spaiulate fcathens on the top of 
the head, the moit brilliantly metaUed ply mage imaginable and 
heavy blunt spui 3 on the legs, 

/fJfM —Himalayas only* in steep hillside forests, 

hfale quite unlike any other bird of its ake Most brilliant metallic 
colouring, which in distance looks black iah with white rump and 
chestnut tdL Female variegated bkekish-brown and buC Peculiar 
whistle uttered in flight 

—Safed Koh; Himalayas from Afghanistan and 
Chitral to Ehutan+ Breeds in the W^tern Himalayas usually 
between 9000 and 11*000 feel and la found in winlcr at all elevations 
from tree level down to 6000 feeh In Sikkim the sunimer range is 
Kiid to be from 10,000 to 15,000 fEset- A resdent species with no 
races. 

Tlie Cheer Pheasant {Cafrttus wai/iitJiii) is another well-known 
game-bird of the HimalayaH at moderate elevations from Khatmandu 
westwards. It is a plain-looking buff and grey and black barred 
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bird with a bare red eye-patch and a long narrow pointed taiJ, 
broadly bfirrcd Less weJl known bill far mote brdJiojit with their 
scarlet pltimaije and while spotting are the Crimson Homed 
Pheasant s^tyrti) found from Cnfhwal to Assam and the 

W^tern Homed Pheasant {Trago/an found from 

Garhwal to Kashmir sind HaKara. The male of the former is scarlet 
on the breast, of the Liiier black. 

JfaM/St f/f. Thb magnideent Pheasant is sliJl com man in the 
HLiDiklayas where it is found in the higher forestn^Iad ntiikihs, 
preferably those where forests of oaks or pines or thickels of 
rhododendron are broken up by patches of gtas^ slope, and rocky 
crags and preciplcea discourage the intrusions of mam In such 
Dullalis the Mona] is often found in lai^e numbers, not in hocks 
but in iwos and throes feeding and wandering under ihe trees and 
out on tlie sunlit slopes. Their favourite food is a hard knobby 
tuberous root which is common on the Alpine pastures, and for it 
they dig with the aid of the strong curved bilL Grass seeds and 
flower-seeds, bem^ fruits^ beetles and insects ore also ealeo. The 
bird is very Trary* huncliiiig itself with a series of wild ringing 
whistles down the khud^ide at the slightest alarm, or flying straight 
out over the wide nuJkhs high out of shot till it looks like a Pirtridge 
in the sky. The ringing alarm whistle is very like that of a Curlew, 

In the breeding season, which is in May and June, the male 
displays to the hens. On the ground he displays with the tail 
spread high over the back and sbghtly jerked, much after the iashioir 
of Peacock. He has also an aerial display in which be flies 
straight into the air from a steep hill-side, moving slowly with die 
wings held high ^ve the line of the back, the tail being partly 
spread and the white rump very conspicuous. 

The nest is a hollow scratched in the ground by the female 
under the sheller of a rwk, ihe bole of a tree or some tuft of 
herbage. It is usually lined with dry leaver moss and similar 
debris. 

Ihe dutch vanes from two to six eggs but is usually composed 
of four or uve eggs^ 

The egg is a long oval, a good deal compressed towards the 
sioaller end. The shell is fine and compaici with a faint gloss. The 
ground-colour is buGy white, spotted, freckled and occaiionaily 
blotched with deep reddish-brown. There is a good dent of varia¬ 
tion in the amount of marking and it is usually most conspicuous 
about the middle of the egg. 

The egg measures about 1-55 by j.yS inches. 
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THE RED SHUR^FOWL. 

Gaujoperdix spadicea (Gmelin). 

14 [riches. Male: Top of the head dufk 
brown shading paler and greyer on the fotehcadi sides of the head 
and all round the neck j upper plumage light chestnut, the feathers 
of the upper hack margined with pale greyish-brown, the remainder 
finely vcnniculated with btaefc and buff^ wing^J^ills dark brown * tail 
blackish-brown, the cemral pair of feathers and the outer margins of 
the ne^ two or three pairs iiketbe lower back; chin whitish; "breast 
ar^d upper abdomen chestnut, the feathers margined with pale greyish- 
brown : lower abdomen and thighs brown j a pilch under the taiJ 
rufous-brown vermiculated with black. 

Female: Forehead sandy brown, becoming dart brown on the 
crown, nape and neck; upper plumage sandy or pale rufous-brown, 
each feather with two black bar^ the black becoming less and the 
rufous more pronounced towards the tail; wing-quills dark brown; 
tail blackish, the centrat feathers with moirled bulT hare that 
di^ppear on the outer feathers; chin and threat wlviiMi; neck 
olive-brown, the feathers becoming rufoua in the oenrre and tipped 
w'jth black; breast and banks bright ferruginous with narrow black 
tips; remainder of loTOr plumage brown, mottled with black and 
rufous under the taiJ* The amount of black on the lower plumage 
ia very variable. 

Iris dull yellow to brown; a bare patch round the eye red; 
bill homy-brown reddish at the base; legs brownish-red or red. 
Weight S to Tj 01. 

Wing3 short and rounded; taJ] rather long and considerably 
rounded There are spurs on the legs in both sexes, irregular in 
number and often diffeiertt on both legs, up to four on one leg in 
the male and two in the female. 

J^^/d —Male uniform chestnut in appeanince, the 

female light brown pencilled with black Both sexes suggest a 
domestic beu-bantam with a longisb tail held like a BartridgCL A 
bird uf thick jungle, remarkable for its spurs. 

Spur-Fowls are a small genus of three species 
confined solely to India and Ceylom The Red Spur-Fow] is 
confined to India and is divided into three races. The typical 
race is found in the terai in Oud^ and again scattered about 
throughout the whole Peninsula of India south of the great 
tndo-Gangctie alluvial plain, wherever there are broken hiJU 
covered with forests or bamboo jungle. It exLeuds as i^r south 
as the Falni Hills. Provided that Uie country is of the requisite 
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type It is found al any ckvatioii from sea-levct up to jcoo feet 
^Mcoaonolly higher to 7500 feet. In Tm™core it is replaced 
by the nchiy-coloured G. t. sitzvarti, which extends up 10 about 
3000 feet. In the .Aravalii Hills and Udaipur there is a mle 
face kno^ M tj. j. caurina. M rae« are strictly resident, 

rhe pamred Spur Fowl {G. fumilata), which b also found in 
J eiu^ukr India, may easily be distinguished by the bkek and white 
spotting of Ihe plumage of the male, while the female is a plain 
bird with a chestnut face. 

The Red Spur-Fowls arc birds of broken hilly country 
and dense cmer. especially affectiog bamboo jungle and well-woodcd 
nullahs cloM to water. In such localities they live solitary or in 
patr^ though the young birds remain in company with their parents 

^ ^ grwbd in the thick corer 

that they aflect, and are made to take wing with tlw utmost difEculty, 
pitting whenever possible to escape on foot, running at great 
and being adept at dodging from cover to cover. UTien forced 
to By ^ey rise with a great fluster and flapping of wina but their 
speed IS not great, for a glide follows every few beats of the wings 
and they soon drop back into cover. They rise with a bud caclilinit 
noise raembhng that of 3 domestic hco and the crow of the cock is 
somewhat similar. At night they always roost on tree^ and often 
take refuge in them by day when pureued by dogs. They visit 
cultjvattoo and open ground mote mrety than the FheManis and 
imigle-FowL 

Tlic consists chiefly of grain and seeds of all kinds, and the 
different jongle and berries; quanlitres of insects and lais^ 
are also eaten. The flesh is very good for the table. 

The usual breeding season is in Febniaiy and March in 
rravancora, and from February to June in the case of the other 
racffi. There is no real nest, the eggs being laid to a hollow or 
on the bare pound amonpt diy grass and leaves: The site chosen 
IS generally tn fairly thick scnib or forest, and there is a decided 
preference for bamboo Jungle with thick under^owth. 

also^e^foi^*^ consists of three e^s, but two lo fiv'e may 

The eggs are miniattiie fowl’s eggs in appeunmee, rather narrow 

smooth with a slight gloss. The colour varies from creamy white to 
warm pinkish'huff, without markings. 

The eggs average 1.67 by 1*38 inches in siae. 
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THE COMMON QIJAIU 

CotuRNsx coruRNJx (Unaaiiis), 

-Length S incheSi ^Cale i Top of the head bJeck 
barred with brown, a pafe biiff lino down the centre of the crown 
and a broader one above each eye; sides of the head white and 
brown^ ear-covert3 and a streak from the gape dark brown; upper 
plumage light brown with while shaft-streahs^ blotched with bbet 
and barred with buE and rufous*: wingH^uslIs brown barred on the 
outer web with rufous except on the first primaty which has the 
outer web unmarked whitish; tail-feuthers blackish biown with pafe 
shift-streaks and transverse bars; throat and fore-neck whitish, 
a broad central band and a narrow cross-stripe on each side curving 
up to the ear-coverts making a blackish anchor mark} a broken 
gorget of bbekish-bfown spots; breast rufous-buff with pale shaft- 
stripe^ gradually passing into white from the lower breast downwards^ 
Banks brown with blackish spots and broad whitish shaft-streaks. 

The female wants the black anchor mark on the ihroaL and has 
the breast usually spotted with blacL 

Iris yeUow-brown; bill homy-brown; Jc^s pale fleshy-brown *or 
yellow. Weight 3^ 10 4 ot 

The shape is plump and rounded and the legs lack the spurs 
usuoj among game-bird Sp 

JifU — A miniature Partridge in appeamneo with 

rather sandy colomibn streaked with white and a striped head j in 
the male a distinctive black anchor ramk on the throat. Fguiid 
often in consIderabJe numbers in cereal crops and grass. Very 
unobtrusive in habits and practically never seen except on the wing. 

Z)isfnhi/$^fi.—T'h^ Cotnition Quad is a bird of very wide 
distiibudoEi in the Old World, being found almost throughout Europe 
and Africa and in the greater part of Asia. It k a highly migratory 
species, and the majority of the birds that visit India are winter 
viaitor>^ though a large number are undoubtedly resident in the 
coimtry. 

As a breeding species the Quail 15 found in some nurab«^ from 
the extreme north-wesL including Gilgit, Kashmir, the North-west 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan, to Puroea on the east and south 
to the Deccan, though the Punjab and United Provinces are the 
districts in which the bird breeds most commonly 

The migrant Quail first appear in the north-west early in August 
and the passage lasts, In the main* until the end of October; some 
birds coma from due west, olheng by a more northerly route from 
over the Himalayas. They gradually spread over the whole country 
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except for the (yttrcme south nod Ceylon. Soon after Christmas 
they commence to ^ihcr and move in a noith-westerly direction 
^ain, passing through the extreme north-west in encumous numbers 
in March ?jnd April, The spring migmtJon h always more noticeable 
than that in autumn, as the birds collect into larger fiocics and the 
[>enod of passage is shorter and more concentmled. 

//aMSj tf/r.^The Common or Grey Quail ts extremely well 
nowji in India as a sporting bird for the gon^ ft favoiiirite delicacy 
or me table* and amongst Indians as a cage^bird for Jighting and 
betlmg purposes. 

In the greater part of India, Quail are regarded by sportsmen 
merely in the light of an addition to a mixed bag. In the notth- 
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west, however* on the spring migralion* they are so numcrOEis as to 
be the sole object of a day's sport. At this time they are chiefly 
found in the fields of growing com* and It is the custom to collect 
the birds from far and wide into one particular area by means of call 
birds* set in cages on a long polu. The cornfields are then walked 
with a line of beaters. The Quail rise not in coveys but singly* 
though they are often so numerous that eight or ten bir<b may be 
on Lhe wing at a given moment and very large ba^ am obtained j 
fifty to a bundled couple in a day*s sbooting h nothing unusual 
for two^ or three guns. The birds rbe very suddenly and fly 
at g. height of 5 to 15 feet from the ground* but although the 
Bight Is fast it is very straight and the birds are in consequence 
easy to hit. 












THE RAIN-QUAIL 

Quail arc nclted aliv« in enciniious numbers, and it is tie 
practice in many establisbinents to buy up two or tliree hundred 
and fat them in underground pits to be kiUed and eaten as required. 
The food of the Israditesin the wilderness ^Eiod, xvi. 13) is believed 
to have been the Quail. 

The food chiefly consists of grab and seeds, but insects and their 
larvm are also eaten. All food is taken from the ground, and the 
bird never perches on trees. 

The usual call of the Quai] is a very liq u id wel-mi-lips., even perhaps 
belter represented by the Kashgari name of Watwntak^ and it is 
uttered both by day and nighL This is the call of the male, but 
there are other softer calls used by both seaes. 

A Quail breeds, as it lives, in open country, in cultivation and 
standing crqjs, b hayflfilds and rough postures. The nest is a 
hollow scraped in the ground and lined scantily with grass and a 
fcTT Jeaves- 

Tlie breeding" 5535011 in India 35 c file fly Troni March ld Mayj. but 

^s have been found as late as September. The number of eggs 
is very variably from three to ten or twelve. They are broad ovals, 
a good deal pointed towards the small end; tire texture is hard and 
strong with a good deal of gloss. The gTound.colour is a clear 
reddish or yeliowish-bulT, sirccJded, spotted and blotched in varying 
degrees with deep reddish-brown or bluish-black. 

In sir£ they average about i-rS liy 0-90 inches. 


THli KAIx\.QLfAlL. 

Coturn Ix coROiiAJcpBi.icus (Gtnelin), 

(rlilt* jvip 1-ig. 

DcuripHon.—\xn^\K 7 inches. Very stmiJar in plumage to the 
Common Quailp but easily recognised by having no rufous bars on 
the outer webs of the primary quills. The dark mark^ on the face 
and throat of the male are blacker^ and in that sc* there are Inroad 
black Stripes on the feathers of the breast and iti some 

examples almost the whole breast js black. 

Iris brown; biJb maJe dusky blackishp female brownish-horn; 
legs pale fleshy. Weight aj to aj qil 

/dtnfi/cafiffn, difliculi to distingui5h from the 

Comnion Quail in the field except by the call and smaller size^ 
unless the black breast is visible. In the hand both sexes are at 
once distinguished by the primary Oight-foatherfi which are plain ou 
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the outer webSp whereas the Commoji Quail alJ the primaries 
except the first barred with rufous on the outer webg. 

Black-breasted or Raiu-Quall is peculiar to 
the Indian Kinpirt It is Tound ihroughoui practically I he whole of 
India from the exlreme north*west and the extreme north-east down 
to Ceylon * in the three corners of this triangle, howe^erp it is 
undoubtedly very scarce and recorded only from certain localities. 
In the Himalayas and other hill ranges it is found occasionally up 
to 6000 or Sqoo feet 

The status of this Quail is not very oiearj its name is due to 
the fact that in large areas, especially in the north-west, it merely 
appears during the mins and leaves after breeding; in other parts 
it appears to be largely a resident 

The tiny Blue^lireasled Qttnil (MMffsii) is localfy 

distributed in India east of a line from Bomtiay to Simla, The 
female in colomtion recalls the Grey Quail. The male is a 
handsome bird with ihe lower parts sbte-gtey and chestnut with 
conspicuous black and white markings on the throat. 

—Like the Grey Quaj], this species is purely a bird of 
ojien country, being found in cultivation and grass crops^ and often 
in the c^se proximity of villages and houses. During the breeding 
se^Qn h is found in pairs, but otherwise is a solitary bird though 
suitable cover often altracts many individuals to the same ground- 
lu the 5 eld it is dififcuk to distinguish froin the Grey Quail, except 
from the fact that the call is difforentf a rapidly re[)tsated and musical 

The breeding season is in the monsoon fmm the end of June 
until Ociotwr, though the majority of eggs will he found in August 
or the beginning of September* The nest ls a hollow scraped in 
the ground and lined sparsely with grass and leaves. Ir is placed 
amongst standing crops or in thin grass, 

Hie normal clutch consists of about nine eggs^ though the 
number is variable from four to ten or eleven. 

The eggs are very vTuiablci though the members of one dutch 
re^mblc each other closely In shape they arc broad ovals, rather 
pointed at the small end, fine and smooth in textyre with a fair 
gloss. The ground-colour varies from faintly yellowishrwhite to rich 
brownish-buff; the markings are of three types, a finely and e%en|y 
speckled and spotted a boldly blotched and freckled egg, and 
a marbled ^g. These markings may be blackish, purplish, olive- 
brown or burnt-sienna, but all the markings on one egg are of one 
colour. 

The eggs average about i-ro by o-^a inches in sixc. 


I 



the jungle BUSlI-QUAtL 
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THE JUNGLE BUSH-QUATL. 

TtitDicUiA ASIATIC A (Lailiani). 

(Pkte iCo., Fig. *.) 

Length 6 inches. Mata; Forehead and a stripe 
over each eye chestnut bordered above with a buff stripe which 
rutis trom the bealc to the sides of the neck; upper parts brown, the 
crown mottled with dull chestnut and bbcklsh-brown, the remainder 
vermlculatcd witli black and marked with buff which tends tg be 
in streaks on the upper bade and in bars on the rump; wings Ijrnwn 
vermiculatcd with dark brown^ the feathers barred with bufl) Jightly 
on the gutcranKt flight-fcatheis, heavily on the coverts and innermost 
flight feathers, tlie last being also broadly streaked with huff and 
blotched with black; tail pinkish-brown with black-edged buff cross¬ 
bars; ear^:ovens dark brown; theeks, chin, and tbrnsat chestnut, 
a broken buff stripe under the eye and ear; lower parts irhite finely 
bandt^ with black, the white gradually becoming pinkish buff under 
the tail and the black bands growbg wider apart and disappearing. 
Female: Whole head and upper neck as in male. Upper parts 
greybh-brown vermiculated with blackish; wings as in male but 
more unlfonn, the buff barring and banding being largely eliminated; 
lower parts uniform dull rufous with a vinaccous tint ‘ 

Iris brown; bill blackish, base blue-grey; legs yellowish red. 
Weight 2 j 02. 

The shape is plump and roundtid. The males have a blunt 
t ubercular spur on the leg. 

/’uti/ /A’wA^ro/raw.—Miniature Quail found in large coveys 
which rise suddenly with the impression of a bursting firework, the 
birds flying in all directions and setUing as suddenly as they rose, 
Brown and buff with chestnut faces and throats, the males with 
finely barred black and white under parts, the females with uniform 
Tit>acccnji! under parts. 

^Pccttiiiir tp Iiidia. and Oeylon, Trregulairly dis-' 
tributed throughout the Indian Peninsula from the foot-hills down to 
Cape Comorin. It is found in the Kashmir foot-hills; the Kucharaum 
Hills nearSambhar and Mount Aboo, but not west of those areas nor 
east of Midnapur and the Rajm.ihal Hills, A resident species found 
at all elevations up to about 4000 feet. 

The position of the so-called Rock Bush-Quail (/’enffm/a 
af^oitdaA) is hard to understand. This form, variously con¬ 
sidered as a ^paratc s^^es, a sub-species of the Jungle Bush-Quail 
Or a dimorphism of it, is recorded from many areas within its range; 
b ut fro to nowhere where the latter docs not occur. Tlie male differs in 
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having the upper pt^rts moro bamfid^ the chestnut of the throat 
paler in colour and the bulT streak above the Oye watitingi whilst the 
female kcLs the striJdng head markings and hai the upper parts 
vinoiia-TufouSp similar to but darker than the tower pans. There is 
a certain amount of variation in l*cth forms. 

The Painted Bash-Quail (Cryffoplcc/ivn is a 

much more richly-coloured species with heavy black and white 
blotching on the hanks in both sexes« The male has a black face 
with a conspicuous white bar along the sides of the crown and a 
large white throat patch. It is found m the CentmJ Provinces and 
the ranges of Western and Sou them India^ 

tic .—The Jungle Etrsh-Quail may be fnund in any kind 
of dr>^ jungle from thin grass and bush scrub in the neighbourh™! 
of culti^-ation to fairly dense deciduous forest In such Idealities 
it is found In coveys of a dozen birds or more which lead a very 
united life, feeding very close together on the ground and rising 
in unison when disturbed- It ta always rather a stanling event to 
flush one of these coveys. They rise unexpectedly close to one's 
feet with a sudden chirp and whifp rather like a firework exploding, 
and scatter in all directions dying fast for a short distance and then 
dropping into cover as suddenly as they rose. In a few minutes 
the scattered birds start to call Uri-tlri-tm and running in the gmss 
are soon reunited. The food consists of seeds and berries and sumU 
insects, grasshoppers, and the like. 

The breeding season is rather extended, from about September 
till April The nest is a pad of grass and grass roots placed in a 
hollow in the ground under cover of a small bush or tuft of grass. 
The clutch varies from four to seven eggs, five or six being the 
usual number. 

The egg is a regular oval, more or less poinled towards one end. 
The texture is stout and close wkh a fair gloss. The colour varies 
from pure white with a faint tinge of crrsim to light huff 
The egg fntasures about i-o by a^Sj inches. 


THE CHUKOR. 

Alrctoris oa^CA (Melsner), 

Dtsiripthn ^—Length 15 inches- Upper parts brownish^live to 
ashy, tinged across the shoulders and sometimes also the crown with 
vinous-red 1 sides of the crown grey bordered by a buff line over the 
tyci outer scapulars pure ashy with broad rufous edge^;; wing-^uilb 
brown partly c^ed with buffj tail ashy^drab, the tenninal halves of 


THE CHUKOR 


3 S 3 


the outer feathers pale eh^nut; dull chestnut^ a black 

band across the forehead through each eye mid continued behind 
the eye aud round the throat as a gotget; the enclosed area haffy- 
white w-ith a small btack spot on the diin and one each side by the 
gapej breast ashy slightly tinged with brown and washed on the sides 
with vinous ; remainder of lower plumage bufl^ darkening towards 
the tail» the flanks heavily barred with black and chestnuL 

Iris brown, yellowisb or orange; bill and legs red^ cLawa brown. 
Weighty male 1 IL 3 oz. 10 i Ib^ 11 oz., feEiiale 13 to ig oz. 

The male has a short blunt spur above the htnd toe. 

ranges hordeiing North-western India. 
In parties on open hiU-stdes, An ashy and bulf Partridge at once 



Fjc. 71.—Chulecir* (| mil, iltt) 


distinguished by the bbek loop on the face and throat and by the 
beautiful barring of the Hanks. 

—Under the name of Greek Fartridge this bird has 
a wide distribution in Europe and in U'^estem and Central Asia, and 
it lias been divided into a number of racesL are concerned only 
with the fonn so well known to sportsmen by its 

vernacular mmtt of ChukoT^ and the paler Baludnstan race known 
as A, The latter is found in Baluchistin and the 

Kirthar Range dividing it from Bind, The former Is found in the 
hill tangos from the Salt Range to the Himalayas and along the 
Himalayas as far east ns Nepnh It is a resident bird, found from 
looD to 151OOO feet 

The Cbukor chieRy differs from the well-known French Partridge 
{Akr/oiir m/a) in lacking the rringc of block spots outside the 
gorget band, and in havirig two black bonds instead of one on the 
hank-fcatbers. 
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In the Salt RAdge attd the lower hills of the Indus the 
ScfrSce a small sandy-coloured Fartiidjie 

with stnicing head markings and liank^feathers in the malc^ is found 
on the same ground as the Chukor. 

—The Chtikor varies a goad deal iti its choice of 
groundj provided that ti is on a hlll'Side and free from trec3| other 
than juniper. On the frontier hills it is found on the hottest and 
most barren hlLE-sIdes, which fairly justify the native saying that the 
bird feeds on stones. In the Himalaps it is equally at home on 
open grassy hill-sides in the low hot valleysi on stony screes covered 
with a light growth of barberr)’ hushes^ and amongst the snows at 
13,000 qr 15,000 feet—a diversity of range unusual amongst birds. 
Incessant damp and heavy rainfall and forestp ho we vert if cannot 
stand. 

Except when actually breeding they are found In coveys; these 
In their origin are famiiy parties consisting of a pah of old birds with 
their last brood j but as the winleE progressea the coveya pack in 
suitable JocaJities so that thirty to fifty birds may be found to^eiher 
until the spring breaks them up into pairs. They live and feed on 
the ground* and when approached usually run for some distance 
Uphill before taking wing. The Sight very strong and fastj several 
wing-beats followed by a glide^ and the coveys sweep round the 
contours of the hills or across small valleys for some distance before 
scllling. They then generally scatter a Uttle and squat and are 
found again with difhculty. 

The call is a loud ringing uttered in various tones. 

This call and the pugnacious nature of the bird and the case with 
whicli it is tamed tender it a lavoinite cage-bhd in NoTthr-wesiem 
India. 

The food consists largely of grain and seeds as well as roots, 
green shoots; and leaves and a variety of insects and larva:^ 

The breeding season is from April to August^ early at low 
altitudes and late in Ihe higher portions of the bird^s range, l^he 
nest is a hollow^ scraped in the ground under the shelter of a stone 
or a luft of herbage; it is lined with grassy dry leaves arid olher 
rubbish, usually somewhat sparsely- 

The clutch varies from five lo fourteen egg^but the usual number 
of eggs is from eight to twelve. The egg ii a rather pointed oval of 
a close and hard texture with a fair amount of gloss. The ground¬ 
colour is pale yellowish or gmyish-stone* freckled sparsely all over 
with pale reddish-brown or pinkish-purpTe, a few of the freckles 
becoming small blatcbes. 

In siae the eggs average i-6S by 1-15 inches^ 


PLATE XVL 
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(THE BLACK PARTRIDGE 3S5 

T^IE BLACK PARTRIDGE. 

Fhanoomnus FRANCOL1KU5 (Lmns^us). 

—Length 13 inchs. : Top Df the head and 

nape bLickish-brown, the feathers broadly edged with paks brown 
and on the nape with while; sides of tJie head with the chin and 
tliroat blackj enclosing a biillknl white patch behind the eye; a 
bright chestnut cohar round the neck; upper back black, the 
feathers edged with rufous and spotted with white; the middle 
and tower t^ck to the tail black with narrow white bats, ihe bars 
dying away on the outer tail-feathers; wing^ and their coverts dark 
brown with subtermlnal taw^ny^iufT bauds and pale edges, the quills 
afso with tawny-bulf Eransversc spots on each web forming imperfect 
l>ars; lower plumage from the chestnut collar deep black, the sides 
of the l>rea&t and flanks spotted with white; lower abdomen and 
thighs pale chestnut stippled with white^ growing darker under 
the tail 

Female: Upper plumage, wings and itail as in the malCf but 
the black is replaced by dark brown, the chestnut collar is only 
represented by a dull ^estnut patch on die nape stippled with 
brown, and the bars of the lower back and tail are wider; sides of 
the head clear pale buET; ear-co verts dark brown; lower pat is buff^ 
the cftiin and throat whitish, the remainder irregularly barred with 
browup the bars on the featlietrs waved or arrow-hteid shaped and 
broadest on the flanks; a chestnut patch under the tail 

Iris brown; bill black, in the female dusky brown; legs brownish^ 
redi bucoining atmost orange in the breeding malef ^Veight, male 
10 to 30 OL, femaJe S to 17 qz. 

The male has a blunt spur on the tarsus; this is sometltnes 
faintly indicated in the female. 

—A typical Partridge found in thick ground- 
cover, and attracting attention by its extraordinary creaking call. 
Both sejtes have a peculiar scaled type of colorstion on the top 
and sides of ihe Ixidy, while the male is conspicuous for Its biack 
under parts, white cheek patch and chestnut cotlm; 

D^scriffieit.^’Yhis Franco!in was formerly found in Southern 
Furopc^ though it is now extinct there. At the present time it 
extends in various races from Asia Minor through Persia and 
Mesopotamia and Northern India to Manipur. K/, asia is found 
througliout Northern India, excluding Sitid and Baluchislan where a 
paler bird, /. occurs along the Himalayas lo Western Nepal 

and in the plains to Behar. Southt^'ards it extends to Deesa^ Gwalior, 
S.imbaipur, and the Chilka Lake In Orissa. In Central and Easicrn 

ItU 
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Bengal, m Ea^ern Nepal and m Sikkim is, fp^nd the much 
darker Assamese rate /, mfh/ai/ux. A resident speci<^ In 
ihe Western Himalayas k is found up lo 3 ooo feetir though tint 
commonly above 5000 feet. 

The Painted Partridge fuftis) is found in the 

Peninsula south of the range of the Black Partridge and ii extends 
down to about Coimt^aloref though it h not fonnd along the Malabar 
Coast or apparently in Mysore, In plumage the Painted Partridge 
mtich rambles the Black Partridge bm lacks the black on the head^ 
throat and under patts j there is no chestnut eohar ; the under parts 



Fm. 73+—Black Paftriiigc^ (i fiftt* ik:?,) 


arc white with bbek bars and shaft~stripes giving a chet^ocrod 
appearance. The female has no chestnut patch on the nape 

i/c.—Thc Black Partridge is one of the favourite game¬ 
birds of Northern India, In the plains it is most abundant in the 
high grass and lamarisk semb alternating with patches of cukivatidn 
which arc found about the rivers of the great aJluvkl plains^ Away 
from the rivers it is found abo in ordinary crops and bush junglei 
while the lea gardens of the foot-bilk arc very suited to its needs. It 
is usually walked up with a few beater^ and ri^^s wcll» flying hard 
and straight, alTording pleasant shots. For although several birds 
may be found together in a patch of cover they do not rise In a 
covey but get up in twos and threes or singly. For the table 
the ftesh IS lather dry, being not so good fts that of the Gmy 
Partridge, though it is the fashion to despise this latter bird. 


I 


I TJfE GREY rARTRJDGii: 387 

The call-note h well known, 2 peculiarly loud and graiing cry of 
several syllables once heard can never be forgoltcn, with Us 

ring of pride and well-being. espressos ii 

well, hut the Hindustani (O Omnipotent^ tliy 

power) is die usnal rendering, li is uttered on the ground but 
often for the purpose the bird perches qn an ant-heap or mounds 
and I have heard of an instance when one w-as seen on a dead 
tree some 15 fed from the ground though tbs is unusuaL 

The food consists of grain* seeds* green shoots* ants, and various 
insects. 

The breeding sesison is somewhat proimcted^ from April to 
October, and some pairs are probably doubtc-hroodcd* though the 
majority of eggs will be found in June, 

The nest is made in a hollow on die ground in tamarisk or grass 
jungLcf or m crops growing i n their vici n ity. The hollo w is lined wi th 
grass leaves and similar materials sometimes very sparsely, sometimes 
quite thickly. 

The number of eggs is variable* from four to ten* hui the normal 
clutch is probably from su^ to eight. The eggs may be described as 
miniatures qf the eggs of the English Pheasant. In shape they are 
spheroconoidaJ, stout and hue in texture* and rather glossy. The 
colour varies from pale stonecolour to deep olive-brown^ sometbues 
with a greenish tinge. Many eggs are covered with specks of a white 
calcareous deposit 

In Size they average about 1-55 by i-x 3 inches- 

THE GREY ?ARTR[DGE. 

FjcANOQLiKUS FONOJCERtANUS (Gmelin). 

CniaEc Xflii.p Fig, 5.]} 

VeSfn/tian . — Length lu inches. Sexes alike. Top of the head 
and nape brown ^ forehead, cheeks and a long broad line over the 
eye rufous; ejir<overts brown; upper plumage light greyish-brown 
mixed with chestnut, each feather crossed with a whitish band 
bordered on both sidi:^ with dark brown, and many of the feathera 
with glisten mg white shuft-streaks; wing-quills brown mottled and 
toward^ the body bonded with whitish; outer tail-feathers chestnut 
shading towards the ends into dark brown with pale tips; chin and 
threat rufous-bud'defined by a thin hlackish-hrown gorget i remainder 
of low er plumage buff w ldi narrow ratlier irregular blackEih-brown bars 
which fade out towards the tail 
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Iris brown * hTlI dusky plumbeous; legs dull |edj cIeiws binckish. 
Weight IT to 12 Qz. 

The male bus a short spur above the hind toe* 

/defiii/m/iffn. ^ A typical brqwn-ldoking ri^rlridge with 
chestnut in the tail, and a dblinct gorget Ibe rDund the rufous throau 
Found In pairs qr coveys on fairly open dry grouncb aod lemarkabte 
for Its readiness to perch in trees, 

—Found from the Persian Gulf through Southern 
Persia, Afghanistaji and Baluchistan to IndLi, It is divided into three 
races distinguished by depth oF coldmtioni The Western race, 
K /- me£ran£?tsiit reaches Ealuchistajii. but in Sind merges into 
fifi. which extends throughout the whole of Northem 

India to a line in Bengal roughly through Midnapurand KajmahaL 
Southward, about Ahmednagar and Belgaumt it is replaced by the 
typical race which extends lo Northern CeyiorL It is found up to 
about 1500 feet in the Himalayan foot-bilb and Diher raugeis^ and is 
a strictly resident species 

The Common HUbPartridge or “ Peqia^' f^r^iwh) 

found throughout the Himxdayas is a true-perching forest Partiidge 
best known by Its plaintive call—^a very gentEu melancholy whistle 
/ijy?jr or uttered singly at short btcnrals and audible for some 

distance. The colour is kigely oUve-brown variegated with chestnut 
and black with while spots on the flanks. Tile male has a chestnut 
crown and a black and white throat enclosed in a white gorget. 
The female has the throat rufous spotted with black. 

I/adifs, The Grey Partridge is not found in heavy forest or 
on swampy grounds With tliese exceptions it is found in ei'eiy type 
of country, being particularly partial to those tracts where patches 
of cultivation are surrounded by sandy waste ground and light 
scrub jungle. It is not s?o dependent on thick cover as the Black 
Partridge as it roosts cummqnly in trees^ and also frequently lakes 
refuge in them when disturbed; while many live in hedgerows and 
tliickcts on the outskirts of villages. 

It associates in small coveys except when breeding. When 
disturbed the meuibers of a covey do not rise tt^ethcr like the 
English ParltidgOj but scatter and run with great speed until they 
find thick cover in which to skulk, so that each bird has lo be 
pursued separately while the remainder seire the opportunity to 
escape. When hiiilied the bird rises with a loud whir and flits 
rapidly with quick strong wing-beats* but it does not m a rule 
travel vary far^ 

The males are very pugnacionSt and tlierefore are easily capEured 
with decoy birds; they are favourite cage^hiids with Indians who 
esteem their loud calls and also keep them for fighting. The call 


a as LITTLE BUTTON-QUArL 3^9 

rixrftt cry^ ftf-ec-rvo or fai-ti-tat 

preccsdcd by tirq or tliri^fr hiirsh notes, simtkr but each lime uttered 
with a higher mtonation as if the bird were seeking for the keynote 
of its call; morning and evening ihe wild ringing notes are amongst 
the famlltar bird sounds of India. 

The food consists of grain and seeds ol all kinds* as wdl as of 
grasshoppers, white ants and other insects. 

The ordinary breeding season b from February to June, but a few 
nests win also be found from September to October. The nest is a 
scrape in the ground under the sbelter^of a clod of earth, a tuft of 
vegetation or a bush. The scrape is sometimes left bare^ but is more 
commonly lined with blades of grass and dry leaves^ 

The clutch constats of six to nine egg^ The eggs are moderately 
long ovals^ a good deal pointed towards the smaii end, and the texture 
Is fine^ bard and glossy. The cdEout is unmarked white more or less 
tinged with pale brownish. 

T'he avemg^c size is 1-3 by 1*05 inches^ 


THE LITTLE BUTTOISr.QUAIL. 

Turnik DUssi/MisRr (Temminck). 

Dff^np/wn .—Length 5 inches. Sexes alikt Crown mixed 
black and brown with a btidy^white lino down the centre; ddes 
of the head and a Jine over each eye bufTy-white speckwith 
black; back of the neck rufous, the feathers edged with huff; upper 
plumage chestnut-brown, each feather finely barred with black and 
edged with yellowish’whitconspicuously on the shoulders and 
upper hack, and on the wing-coveits so broadly as to appear entirely 
yoIlowLsh’Whito with chestnut black-edged spots; wing>quills brown, 
the outer feathers edged with hulf; lower plumage w'hidsh^ the breast 
buff growing browner on the centre, iho sides with black or black and 
chestnut spots. 

Iris pale yellow; bill |i]iinibcous; legs fleshy-wliito. Weight, 
i*t to 1+5 0)f- 

A plump rounded bird with a soft pointed taii No kind toca, 

/vif/d/ —A tiny, plump Quail’hke bird with a pale 

stripe down the crown and a mixtum of rufous-black and yedow 'm 
the upper plumage. TTie three toes distinguish the family from true 
Quoits, and the pointed tail at once identifies this species. 

The Little Buiton Quail has been chosen to 
represent the Order of the Hemipodiit a group of small birds that 
greatly resemble the true Quails in appearance but differ markedly in 
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birds 


anatfimy and charTtcterkUcs- All Indt3/l members of the 

family may at (Mice he reccigiii^ed as lacldng the hirni to& Thh 
species Is found pmcttcaBy thjoQghout India, and ^a^the^ eastwards 
thigugh Burma to Haitian and Fomiosa^ In the gieater part of 
India it is a resident^ but in ihe north-west Its appearance is pc^rhaps 
sporadic^ depending on the rains, II has been found up to &ooo feet 
in the Oiiler Himalayas and other ranges, but not commonly* 

I'ho male of the Indian Button-Quail (Thr^iir A?£Lri//ri/brf] h very 
itice th# LktEe ButtorhQiiali but has a yellow biU and lacks tho 
long pointed tail-feathers- The femate is easily distinguished by a 
broad rufous ooUar, It occurs throughout most of India. The 
Bustard-Quail (TVriujc muifat^fr) is hrg^t with tho chin, throat and 
breast crcaiiKoloured barred with black, tho feaiak having a broad 



FiCr 7^”!UiUle hutlnii^QEulpL {| nut, 

black Iwnd down the centre* The belly is brownish-buff* Throughout 
India and Ceylon except in dense forest and desert. 

f/ir*—This, the most diminutivo game-bird of Indiai avoids 
thick fqn.'st and hilly country, and Jives by preference in cornhclcU 
and stretches of grassy plain though it may also be found in any type 
of low herbage and open scrub jungle. It is a most iiiveteratfi little 
skulker and is fliished with difhculty, tistng often close by one's fcCL 
When flushed it flies low ov^j the ground and soon seltles agalr^ after 
which it is very dllTiaiJt to put it up a second timen 

I'he food conststs of seeds, tender shot^ts and insects. 

This and ±e other species of Turntx arc chiefly remarkable for 
their breeding habits. The females are larger than the male^ and in 
most species the in ore brightly coloured, and they arc die dominant 
factor in all domestic fuatters* The ordinary caihnoto is a soft 
booming sound ventriloquial in dnracter, and usually described as 
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a cross between a^po and a purr- Tills is uttered by the recnaJe ami 
attracts the male, whom she CDuits, tiiriiingaiid tvistiiig and posturing. 
The feroalcsare very pugnacious and fight amongst themselves Aercely 
for the possession of the rnale. 

When the eggs are laid the male bird Is left to brood them and to 
rear the ehiclrs. The female deserts her mate and eggs and goes off 
in search of a fresh tnak, who in turn is left with a clutch of eggs 
to Incubate. AncI it Is believed that os many cEutches of eggs 
are laid as the female can find husbands to court 

As a result of this system the breeding season is very prolonged, 
and eggs may be found in almost every month of the year. The 
majority however are laid from June to September. 

The nest is a slight pad of grass placed in a nalutal hollow in the 
ground where it is usually tucked aur^y amongst the stems of a tuR 
of grass. Very occasionally the grass is bent over it in a sort of 
canopy. 

The clutch coiisists of four eggs. The is a broad oval with 
the small end rather sharply pointccL The shell is very stout with 
a fine and dose tejcture and a good deal of gloss.. The ground-colour 
IS greyish-whitCj sometimes with a yellowish Of reddish tinge j the 
whole surface is closely stippled, speckled and spotted with 
yellowish- or greyish-brown^ with secondary markings of pole purple 
or lavender; diere are in addition generally some bold blotches 
of blackish- or dark reddish-browr^ either generally dbtributed or 
gathered in a £One round the broad end- In some eggs these 
bolder markings arc very numerous. 

T'he egg averages about 0*84 by o’d 5 incheSr 


THE VVHITE-BREASTED WATERHEN, 
AwavrEORNis ph^enicuha (Pennant). 
tPku rri, Fig. S-) 

i?/jrfT}»/rbw.~Length 13 inches. Seses alike. A broad mask 
e^ctending behind the eye to include the foreneck and breast white; 
upper plumage generally and sides of the body dark sbty-grey 
washed with olive j a patch above the base of the tail olivo-bmwn; 
quills blackish-brown, a 5 ne white line down the edge of the wing ; 
tall dark brown; abdomen buff in the cunlre darkening all round to 
pale dull chestnut 

Iris reddish-brown I bill green,, the frontal portion red; legs olive- 
yellow. 

The legs are long and stout with very long toes. 
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/Yi/J dnrk-colqur^d bird i^th chestnut under 

pojtsij and tL conspicuous white mast and breast ; widi ungainly feet. 
Found in cOTer about water and often very noisy. 

The \^Tiitje-breaiited Waterhen is found almost 
throughout the Oriental region^ Of the races into which it is 
ditided only one, A. is found throughoul Ii^dia and 

Burma. With the exception of the Upper Punjab and North-west 
Frontier Province and the Mil ranges^ this bird Is found bi suitable 
places throughout India. The smaller typical race is found in 
Ceylon, It Is raainly resMent, but appears also to be locally 
migratory. 

A siuiLUer specieSr the Ruddy Crate /i/sa/s}f with 

the upper parts dark olive-brown and the mask and lower pans 
Tinous-cbestnutj is comm on In Kashmir, Bengal and Assam, occuiriiig 
also in nther parts of Northern and South-west Indk. A still 
smaller bird (length 7 inches) is Bai Ilonas Crake (A^rtniia fmi 7 /a) 
often found in great numbers on the northern jheels flying over the 
water with the long legs hanging. The upper plumage is curiously 
marked as with smears of white paiuL 

Nadifjf f/f,—This is one of the comEnonest water-birds of India, 
and is found wherever water k surrounded by a certain amount of 
thick cover, whether in marshes and tanks, or about village cuItJva- 
tion and in gardens. It usually feeds in the open on the land 
searching for grain, insects, mollusca and the like, and when disturbed 
13 loath to take to flight but runs rapidly into cover. It is rather a 
quarrelsome species and is hidined to fight a good deal, die birds 
sparring together Hke chickens. 

This species is probably most remarkable for its calls, being an 
exceedingly noisy bird. Tlic ordinary note is a sharp metaUtc 
sound, much like the noise of pounding with pestle and mortar, and 
this is often kept up all night long. In the breeding season the call 
has thus been described by Eha: "ft Ijegjin with loud harsh roars 
which might have been dicited from a bear by roasting it slowly 
over a huge fire, then suddenly changed to a clear note repeated 
like the coo of a dove.^^ 

The brmling season is in the rains from June to October. The 
nest is a saucer of sedges, dried grass, ham boo leaves and twigs. Ii 
b built on the water amongst rushes or bushes, or mom usuaNy in a 
raised situation in bushes, dumps of bamboo or trees at varying 
heights ^ llio vicinity of water is, howevCT, essential, and the bird 
does not fly up to the nest but climbs up the suiTounding vegetation. 

The eg^ arc four to eight in number. *Jhey are moderately 
elongated ovals, rather obtuse ai both ends; the texture Is hard 
and fine with a slight gloss. TJte ground is creaniy stone-colour; the 
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markings consisl Jspgi^ speckleE ^nd blotches of browrsish-red and 
pale purple, rutber sparsely distributed on the body of ihe egg, but 
thick and conduent as a cap on the broad end. 

In ske they avemge about 1-57 by i-i 3 Indies. 


THE WATERHEN. 

Galllkuua CIILOE.OPUS (Llnnseus)* 

—Length 11 inches. Sexes alike- Head and neck 
blackisJ^grcy^ passing into dark slaty-grey on the breast and Banks^ 
the laLter with a few broad white stripes j up^pcJ plumage brownish- 
olive, the outer taif-featheta biack and the wing-quills blacldah- 
brown, the edge of the wing finely bordered wish while j nifddfe of 
the abdomen whitish ; under tailn^ovcrts whiter u black patch in the 
centre. 

1 tis ted; rrontal shield and baso of bid red, tip greenish-yellow; 
legs mixed greenUh-yclIow and slaty^greeti, with an orange^red ring 
alx>ve the joint 

The toes are fringed with a membrane and arc exceedingly long. 

J^e/J water-bird found m the vicinity of thick 

coven On land looks like a black chicken with large feet; swims 
with a diaiacterislic bobbing action. Easily idendfied by the red 
patch at the base of the beak, the Tcd-gartered green legs, and by the 
habit of incessantly jerking up the tail and revealing tlie blach^ 
centred white patch below it 

—Ttiii hlodrbcn or Walerhcn is very generally 
distributed in Europe, Africa, Asm, America and the Hawaiaii and 
other isbnds^ and is divided iuto a number of sub-species^ of which 
only one occurs Lu India. This, known as £?. r. i^dua, differs 
from the typkol Earopean bird in its sUghtly smaller site* 11 ts 
found virtually throughout India both in the plaiiis and in the 
Himalayas and Nilgiris up to about Sh^oo feet A r^ident species, 
it is also locally migratory. 

The Blue-bieastcd Banded Rah {/djjKtJtrmdia j/tia/d) will he 
familiar to residents in Bengal- The dark brown upper parts whh 
wavy white bars, the ashy-blue breast and the white bars oti the 
flanks arc distinctive^ 

In India the Alnorhen is found jn tanks and 
marshes^ the two chief factors necessary to its presence Ijcing 
abundance of weeds, rushes and other cover, and a perennial supply 
of wmter. Jheels and marsites that dry up during portions of the 
y<^ only shelter occasional stragglers. On rivers and strcains it is 
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seldom found Ln this coundy. It h vater^blrd^ and 

spends pruclio^y ait its time swimming about amongst ibe water- 
growth where it feeds largely on vegetable matter^ but also on small 
mollusca and aquatic insects and their larvse^ It swims well, with 
a characteristk jerky bobbing movement of the head^ and when 
necessary is a good diver, tbough this accomplishment does not 
appear to be used escept to avoid danger. On. land it walks well* 
with long stridesp holding the tail erect so that the white iinder- 
coverts are very conspicuous, and when walking the head and tail 
are Incessantly jerked as OfT the water* It feeds a good deal on land 
in the cover round water and often wanders right out into the open, 
running swiftly with head lowered hack to the water on any alarm. 
The call is a loud harsh prruk^ with soTuething stmtliTig and sudden 
in the sound which is audibk some distance away^ The flight is 
rather heavy and laboured and usually low over the water though the 
bird is capable of riising into the air and going feirly fast In Bight 
liie neck and legs arc held e^lendad. The Moorhen sometimes 
perches on trees climbing id^out the branches quite easily* 

The breeding season in the ^bJn^ is from July to September* but 
in the hills k starts earlier, in May; probably two broods ore reared. 

The nest is a mass of sedges and other vegetation Iteaped up to 
form a hollow for the eggs; it m placed cither on the water amongst 
vegetation oi in tufts qf grass, or even sometimes a foot or two 
above the ground According to situation it varies from a sketchy 
platform to a well-built neat. 

Six to nine eggs are usually bid, but foprtefin have been 
recorded. 

The egg is a moderaldy broad oval* rather compressed towards 
the smaller end j the shell is compact and firm with Siltlu or no gloss* 
The ground is a [ale stonMolour, tinged with pinkish when fresh; 
the markings consist of spots, speckles and blotches of deep red* 
reddish-brown aud purple* the larger markings often being surrounded 
by a nimbus 

The eggs measure about 1-62 by i+i i inches. 


THE PURPLE COOT. 

PoupHVRio poi,iocEFitAt,trs (Latham)* 

—Length 17 inches. Sexes alike. Head pale 
brownish-grey, tinged with ccbalt on the cheeks and throat and 
passing on the nape into the deep purpluhdilac of the upper 
plumage. Banks and abdomen; the sides of the wings lU^d th^ 
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sb-blyfij win^- and tail-feathers bbckp the 
exposed portians blue j a white patch under the tiuL 

JHs deep red j bill and casque deep red mixed with brown; legs 
pale red, bromi at the joints. 

'I'he biU is thtek and compressed, lather short and high and 
termi nates in a broad frontal shield nr c^asqnei, square across the 
crown; legs and toes long and ungainly^ 

Luge blue and purple bird, with ungainly 
legs and feet, found in reed-beds in water; cannot be confused with 
any other species, • 

I>u/nhtfioti,—Th\s species of Purple Coot is found from the 
Caspian Sea through Peisia and Afgh^istan to the whole of She 
Indian Empirej it extends eastwards to Siam. There are two 
faces, of which we are concerned only with the typical form. This 
is found throughoQt the plains of India^ east of a hne throngh 
Gnrda^pur and Jhang in the Punjab to Baluchistan and Sind j 
it hits occurred in Kashmir but is not normally found in the 
Himakyax A resident species. 

The Water-Cock {Ga//iVmc d/rer^a} is found lu the more s^i-ampy 
jheels of India^ being partlcularlj common in Bengal and Assam. 
The males are blackish and the females brown and the name comes 
from the pugnacious habits of the males and the postenof develop- 
nient of the frontal shield on the crown. In the breeding season 
this becomes a led fleshy hom-Jike peak in the male. 

—The Pnrple Coot is found wherever there are large 
swamps and jheels with plenty of rushes bushes and weeds, and 
in such places it is usually abundanb It ii\^ in small parties 
which spend ihcir lives chiefly within the teed-beds, threading 
their way through the labyrinth of vegetal!on with remarkable ease^ 
and clinging to the reeds and twigs with die huge feet like gigantic 
Reed Warblers * they not infrequently sun themselves and preen 
their plumage on the broken-down reeds at the water's edge; but 
otherwise On the whole the !ufd i.^ comparatively seldom seen unless 
beaten out of cover* The flight h very weak and laboured^ and Uie 
bird seldom goes for on the wing, jMxfetring to drop down a^in 
immediately inio cover and escape on fooL Its food is mainly 
vegetable in chameter, and it does great damage amongst growing 
rice* 

The breeding season in India is in the rains from June to 
Septemljcr, but rnost nests will be found in July and August The 
birds in one pckrticulnr jheel arc all very^ rcgolar in their dales of 
layings but colonies in diferent JheeTs vary a good deal in this re:K|iect- 
The nest is a massive heap of sedges and rushes firmly put 
together wilh a deptesston on the top for the eggs. Sometimes it 
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is on th& ground at the edge of water j nt other Jimes it is placed in 
or over water amongst rushes^ tufts of grassy or in bushes at heights 
up to j feel jibcfve the suHace of the water. 

The number of eggs tn the cluleb is variable up to teu^ and there 
ia often a good deal of diifurcnce in the state of incubation of the eggs 
in one nest* 

The egg is a broad and perfect oval* much the same sliape as a 
hen's egg ; the toitiire is firm and compact^ but there is veiy little 
gloss. 

When fresh the grotint^colour varies from pale pinkish-stone to 
pure salmon-pink, but the rosy tint fades rapidly; the surface is 
fairly thickly spotted, blotched and occasiotudly streaked with red, 
and there are numerous secondary makings, pole purpfe blotches, 
clouds and spots* The markings are distributed evenly O’l'er the 
sur^ce of the egg* 

The average sijse is about 1-90 by 1-59 inches. 


THE COMMON COOT. 

Fuj.ica atua LlnnKios* 

—Ijengtb 16 inches. Sexes alike. Entire plumage 
blfltkish^cy, darker on the head, neck and lower tail-eoverts, and 
paler below - edge of wing whitish. 

Iris red; bill and frontal shield bluish-white^ legs greenkfa, pints 
sbty. 

The bill is compressed and mther deep, with a broad frontal 
shield on the forehead* 'Fhc tarsus has a membranous fringe 
behind; the toes are long and fringed with a broad membrane 
divided into lobes. 

— Found in flocks on open water; the white 
frontal shield shows up in conirast with the black pluniage, and in 
flight the bird has a peculiar appeamnee with the heavy feet extending 
beyond the short taih 

'The Coot is found throughout the greater part of 
Europe^ Nortbem Africa and Asia, and is replaced by closely-allied 
forms in Australia and Tasmania. It is unknown in Ce^'loti^ but In 
India it is found wherever suitable water occurs, and in the Himalayas 
breeds up to about Gooo or Soon feet. It ts a rEsident species in 
many parts of Indian but in winter its numbers arc grmtly augmented 
by immigration, and at that season it is tnore generally distributed. 

^/r*—^Thd Coot is more definitely aquatic tlian most of 
the Rui] family^ and frequents more open water, such as lakes, tanks 
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and slowly-moving Ivcr^ In ordinary }heels k mW always be fuJund 
out in tbeopen water and not in the reed-beds eitoept whoti breeding. 
Ils food consists largely of vegetable matter which is taken both on 
the surface and by divings but it also eats small ftsh, insects and 
mollusca, and is not above devouring the eggs and chicks of other 
aquatic birds. 

In winter Coots collect In large herdsi they do nolp however, 
merge their own individuality in the herd or act entirely under mob 
impulse, as will a Hock of ducks. Disturb the Coots on the water 
and you will only aSl&ct those birds'^within the immediate nuige of 
your aggression I the romamder do not move automatical ly in respon se* 



Fin, 7 ^^—Cfiromon Cmu U5iL lujt) 


The size of the herds of Coot is often incredibly especially 
on the great lakes of Sind where the numbers of tlie birds may be 
esiiinaic^ by the square mile. On the htunchur for lEistance, 
the water is covered with separate herds of Coob of which 
kcei5s more or less to a territory of its own separated by a gap of 
several hundred yards from the territory of the rtest herd. The 
noise of wings and paddling feet when one of these g^'ittierings takes 
to flight IS like the nobe of great waves breaking on a shiugle beacb. 
For the Coot rises with diiScuIty^ pattering at first along tlic surface 
of die water; though once on the wing it flies strongly wiih niijck and 
lt?gs oiitstretchedt aud rises well up into the air, 

English sportsmen do not generally trouble to shoot the Coot as 
it is easy to hit| and the llesli is too lishy to be palatable; but native 
flshcmicn regard it as a wekoine article of dkt» and it b netted in 
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htindieds m the Sind Many are tilled vJlh bow and atrow 

or eaaght by hand- In the latter case tlnisy are grabbed from bdow 
by a mafi who wades up to hh nedi in water with his head conqealcd 
in a roughly-stoGW duck- 

In ^shmir the Coot bretjds in May and and in the plain;^ 
in July and AiigusL 

The nest is a brge mass of ruslies and with a depression 
oh top for the cggs| it is built amongst reeds and other aqimtk 
vegetation either on the water or on Uie ground at its edge. The 
clutch vant:^ from six to teo 

TIve egg a somewhat broad slightly compressed towards 
one end ; the texture is fine and hard with littk gloss. The ground- 
colour is a pale bniry-slone, closely and evenly stippled ail c%er, and 
also slightly spotted with hlnck and cLirk browiu 

Ih sixe the eggs average about 1-98 by 1-40 Inches^ 


THE COMMON CRANE. 

Gru5 crus {L^nh^elts). 

— Length 45 inches. Scutes alike, Crown and a patch 
in front of each eye sparsely covered with bbqk E'drs, the skin 
blackish in front and on the nape dingy red and warty ; on the lower 
nape, a slaty-blackish triangular the point behind; a white 

band down each side of die head from the eye joining behind the 
nape and covering the hind neck ; ebiUj cheeks, throat and foreueck 
slaty-blackish; reiinaindcr of plumage above and below ashy-grey 
except the outer flight-featherSj the tips of the inner Hight-feathers 
and the tips of the taihfeatheTs which are black. 

Iris orangeTcd to reddish-brown; bill dingy horny greeni 
yellowish towards the tip; legs black, soles heshy^ 

Bill long and pointed ; long neck and long leg^; the inner wing- 
feathers (tertLaties) are long pointedi loose^testturcd and rather curly, 
hanging over and concealing the true flight-feathers and taih 

/7e/d —A huge grey bird with long neck and legs, 

the head and upper neck blackish and white with a dull fed patch 
on the nape. Tail concealed by a mass ol drooping curly plumes. 
Found in large flocks on open plains which fiy in regular forroatiorts 
with a creaking trumpeting note, Thu bkek markings on the head 
and neck and the black legs distinguish it from the Banis Crane. 

— A migratory bird, breeding in Northern Europe 
and Northern Asia .ind wiiitenng So Southern Europe^ Nortbuni 
Africa, South-western Asia, Northern India and China. In India 
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it is fmnd as a mniar vhltQf Lhroiigh the plaihs of the norlK^ 
extending as far soilh as the Bombaji^ Deccan and Orissa. Indian 
birds are said to bel&ng lathe race G.g. /sV/ardi which breeds m 
Eastern Stbcria and Turkestan. 

The DtHnoisehe Crane {AKfkra/n}$d/‘S vir^gkr) is also a common 
winter visitor in hocks to Northern India. It Ls rather a smAllcr 
grey bird and is easily recognised from all other Crones hy a white 
plume of soft feathers behind each eye and ihe black undeJ’Surface 
of the whole neck, terminating in black plumes pendant over the 
breast- ^ 

The Common Crane and the Demoiselle Crane arc 
not usually distinguished from each other in India and are welh 
known collectively under the names of Ktmj and Kutung. They 
have very similar habits and arc often found together^ 

The Common Crane arrives in India in late September and 
in October and stays until March and the beginning of April. 
In North west India the passage may be an impresstve sight. Both 
species appear to travel together. The obsenxr who is ravourably 
situated will hear one morning a loud clanging call and liiioking 
towards the sound will see in the distant sky a vast tangled skein of 
birds. As it approaches it resolves itself into an immense concourse 
of Cranes flying at a tremendous height The stream of birds travels 
across the sky like an army. Big flocks, small parties, single birds 
and chevrons extend as far as the eye can reach^ all travelling the 
same line. Then perhaps the leading flock citetes round in a vast 
swirl, feeling for its direction; the next formations dose up to it 
and again the army moves forward. As they go a single bird 
trumpets, answered by others. 

The Crane^s power of uttering these sonorous and tnimpet-1 ike 
notes is usually attributed to the pecutiar formation of its trachea 
or windpipe which on quitting the lower end of the neck passes 
h^tekward through the fork of the meiryLhought and is received in a 
hollow space formed by the bony walls of the breast-bone. Here it 
makes three turns and then runs upwards and backwards into 
the lungs. 

AVhilst in Indk the Crane is found in parties oi flcM:ks which 
usually pa^ the middle of the day and the whole night in open 
river’^fjeds or jheels where their vigilance protects them from 
surprise. Morning and evening they flight to feed in cultivation 
where they do much damage to yoimg crops and grain. After such 
a diet their Gesh h delicious eating. The Crane only perches on 
the ground. 

The Cpmmon Crane breeds in the north about May and June. 
The nest is a large untidy heap of vegetable matter placed on the 
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ground in op*n or ibinly-woqdtd fiwamps and imrshy clearings in 
rarest The cluicti consists of two e^s. 'Fli * egg is a long oval 
narroiring to the ^waW cndp greyiah-otive to greenish-bTOwn in 
colour, blotched and spotted with dark and light reddish-brown and 
ashy-grey^ 

The egg n'leasures about 3^75 by a-5 inches. 


THE"i 5 ARUS CRANE, 

ANTJt;os» A?aTtOOM£ (Linnieus)- 

Length 5 feoL Sexes aJike^ Head and upper 
neck bright red* 01^ the crowrip bare except for black bahSi and 
a poich of grey feathers on the ears j neck whitCj passing at iD base 
into the bluish ashy-grey of the whole body plumage i outer 
dight-foathers blackish-brown, the inner dight-feathers grey and 
whitish. 

Iris orangei bill greenish-borny with a black tip' legs fleshy-riGd. 
Bill long and pointed; the neck and legs are very longp the tibia 
being naked for some distance above the joint. 

The inner wng-feathers (lertiaries) aic elongated and pointed, 
and droop over the true Sight-ft^hers, 

Ni/d /dcrrtlfiia/hfi.—A huge grey bird witli n reddish naked 
head and long legs, found in pairs about marshy spots j bold tn 
demeanour and always frequents the same place. 

The Sarus Crane is found throughout northern 
India, and Assam to Burma, Siam and Cochin-China. It is divided 
into two races, of which we are concerned only with the typical form. 
This is common over the whole of the United Provinces aiid Upper 
Bengal, and is found, though in smaller numbers, m the Punjab south 
of the Cltenab, in eastern Kajpubina and iBtrts of the Central 
Provinces. It is a strictly resident species. 

//aMSr tfc.—lti the area which it inhabits the Sarus Ct^ne is 
well known, as a pair may be found io every jhecl and tank of 
importance and in suitable stretches of rice-fields. They never perch 
anywhere exeept on the ground The birds pair for life, and are 
Very devoted and close companion^ feeding together a few }'ards 
apart, and always flying in close company one slightty behind the 
other. So obvious is their affection tliat the legend has arisen, that 
if one of the pah k killed the other dies of a broken heart. They 
are never molested by the people for fear of ilMuck, and are in 
consequence very tame and confiding. If caught young they 
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become di^liyhtful^ts, and kept loose in ^ garden make most 
efficient vratcli-dogfl The food consists of vegetable matter^ insects^ 
reptiles and molltiscs. 



FlC. 7S — Sanw Cradt, Mt. itjflu) 

Nomially when feeding they Jire silent, htit if disturbed in any 
way they give vent to a loud trurapct-like call which is also uttered 
freely on the wing. The Bight is strong with leguiar rhythmic 
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beaiB of the huge wings, but the birds soBom high above the 
ground, traveling as a ml& within easf gun-shot. 

In the breeding season the imir frequently indulge in a striking 
spreading their wings and lowering their head^ and leaping 
into the air^ trumpeting loudly the white* When disturbed at 
the nest the female lowers her head and walks away slowly in a 
crouching altitude* 

The main breeding season is in the rains from July to September, 
though occasional nests may be found in other months* 

The nest is a huge irxsgular mass of reeds, rushes and slmw 
pulled up by the toots, and therefore much mixed with mud; it is 
built on the ground in the middle of a rice-held or patch of swamps 
and is often siurounded by shallow water^ There is usually no 
attempt at conoealraent, the silting bird being visible some distance 
off. 

One to three egg;s are laid, but two are the normsS numljer. 
i'he eggs are elongated ovals^ a good deal pointed towards the 
sroaU end* 'rhu shell b very hard and strongi pitted with small 
poreSf and fairly glossy; flaws in the shell are common. The 
ground-colour varies from pure white to pinkish creani-colour or pale 
greenish. Some i^gs arc unmarked, but the majority are more or 
kssspotted^ blotched or clouded with pale yellowish-brown* purple, 
or purplish-pinkp though the markings are seldam heavy. 

The eggs measure between 3-5 and 4*5 inches in lengthy and 
3^3^ and 2-7s indies )ti breadth. 


THE LJKH FLORIKEN* 

Sv^HEOTiOES iNtnCA {Millet). 

—Length, male iB inches; female so inches. 

Male in breeding plumage J A tuft of narrow lihbondikc black 
ftiaiheis about 4 inches; long, spatulale ai Uic ends and curved 
upwards, behind each ear head, neck and lower plumage bUck 
except for the chin and part qf the throat which are white; a 
white bond ocio&s the base of the hind neck; hack and inner 
portion of the wings black with line whibsb mottling and arrow- 
marks, the black disappearing on the sides of the wings except for 
a bar; quills dark brown 1 all but ihc outmost banded wmh 
oohniceoos yellow, which is largely mottled with black; tail whitish^ 
buff towards the base, mottled with black al the end and barred 
with black. 
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1 THE LIKH FLORIKEN 

MaJii in wiiiti!ilp{u.i.iiage and Top of ilie bead bhck. 

5 trcakvd whh buf!;*and with a pak ct^intral b^d; head and neck 
finely vemiicuIaLcd with hbek^ the Eiiarkhigs coarser on the sides; 
back hlact^ moUJed mih ^tidy-bu^ and with bufl" arrow’inarkings J 
Sides of the wln^s sandy-bod" wkh iTregular black bars; ^|iii^l5 dark 
ttrown^ atl byl due oaterniost banded with ochniceciLis-ydlow, which 
is krgcly iDOttfed wUh black; tail ydlow-buff with black bars and 
mcittled with black tawartls the tips, the central feathers mottled 
throughout^ chin aud throat whitej fore-neck and upper breast buff 
with black streaks; remainder oflow^er phimage bufly-whiiCj tlie long 
feathers under the wings black. 

Iris pale yellowp clouded with dusky in the male; hill yehowislv 
dusty along the top; legs dirty whitish-yellow. 

Weight: maks 14 oz. to 1 lb. 4 os^; female t 1 b. 2 oz. to 
I lU to cz. 

The bilk neck and legs are rather long. 

—A small, long-legged Bustard, sandand 
blackish in colour^ the male in the breeding season becoming black 
and white with grace! ul curved plumes behind the cars. Found 
chiefly in grassy plairts^ and has a curious habit of jumping into 
the air« 

Confined to India. Its main stronghold is in the 
drier portions of the Peninsula lying east of the VVestem Ghats and 
south and east of the Godavari^ Ii has not been recorded from the 
North-west Frontier Province or the Northern and W^eslejn Punjab 
or cast of the Bay of Bengal, but within these Limits it may be found 
in atmofit every part of India, even Lower Nepal and Baluchistan 
(where specimens have been obtained), though, as it is locally 
migraloiy^ and an irregular wanderer dependent on conditions of 
rainfall, its appearances are often enattc- 

The larger Bengal Floriken {SypAt^ff^tdn^s Aengalfrms) is very 
similarly colotired but in place of the curious ear-plumes the male 
has a full crest and the feathers of the chin, throat aiid low'or neck 
conspicuously elongated. This specics is resident in the country 
between the base of tho Himalayas and the Ganges and in the plain 
of Assam, being most common in the grass-lauds of the Term. In 
the more desert coiantty of Notth-west Indk the common Bustard is 
the Moubara {Ckhvtxdffft^ which is a winter visitor from 

September to March. This species has a thick rulf of black and 
white feathers down each side of the neck. The low^or parts me 
while Beautiful blujsh-grey bars through the tail. 

The Great Indian Busiaid aigria/s% a huge bird with 

a black cap and whitish neck weighing up to 40 lb., is mostly found 
in Ncrth-wist IndiiL. 
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Tills beautiful liule Bustard is usJaJfy found singly m 
wide grassy plains or in crops of standing grain, fftid though numbers 
often occur in such localities they do not join Into Roebs, It may 
aJ&o be found In any other fonn af crop which is dry 
neSthcr too dense to naalte waBdng difhenU nor too 
it readily taking to Sighi, li of course never settles 
where than on the ground- In the co\er that it frequents 
shy, usually ming for the first time when dislurbedi wi...... 


shot; but after having been once Rushed and allowed to settle again, 
it is difRcult to find a second titne^ for it either rutss some dtstance 
froni the spot where it settled or ebe squals closely hidden on the 
ground. 

On the wing it fltes with a rather peculiar w heeling flight with 
quick wlng-beatSt but does not usually rise very high into the aln 
'Ihc food corsista chiefly of Eraashoppers, but other insect^ grain^ 
seeds and tender shoots are also eaterii 

The main breeding season is from August to October^ but as the 
bird b essentially a rains breeder^It Is ver^^ irregubx in its season 
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and litany ntsts found corJi^ and in^erp It shotild^ lioireverj be 
clearly stated that wherever the bird appears as a rains visitor ii 15 
almost certainly bn^ingj and sportsmep who shoot this bird in the 
rains (as is unfortunately too commoTi a custom) should understand 
that they are materially contributing to the extinction ofa magniheent 
game-bird whose numbers are already seriously diminished- 

The most marked choractenstic of the species is its liabit of 
suddenly jumping off the ground into the air above the glass* a 
habit that by revealing Its often unsuspected presence greatly 
adds to the ease with which its destracdon is encompassed. Thb 
IS done sometimes by the femalej but the vast majority of the 
jumping birds are males* and as they jump they utter a guttural 
croak similar to that of a frog or to the noise of two sticks being 
hit together. The habit may be considered as a nuptial display. 
It is believed that the birds do not pair but that the mates have 
each a particular territory] and that tJte females wander about until 
they succumb to the fascinaliDns of a male and then lay and 
incubate their eggs and near the young without his lidpi If this 
view is coireci, the male would seem to jump to reveal hta presence 
in the long grass and his readiness to court any female that has 
wandered into his territory. 

No nest is made* the egg^ being deposited on the ground in 
gome thin patch in a field of gmsf. Two to five eggs are bidp but 
^the normal clutch consists of four. 

The egg is a very broad oval with only a slight dilference between 
the two ends. The shell is stout and smooth^ closely pitted with 
minute pores* and usually with a good deal of gloss. 

The ground-colour varies from clear green to darkish olive- 
brown j. the markings conaist of cloudy streaks of brown of difTercnL 
shades^ varying a good deaJ in intensity] but os a rule more marked 
towards the broad end. 

In size they average about i-SS hy 159 inches. 


THE STONE-CliKLEW. 

CEDictsrairs aaOECMEAtus (Linnxus). 

—Length 16 inches* Sexes alike- Upper parts 
ashy-brown to sandy-buff, the edges of the feathers rufcgcent, and the 
shafts with black stripes j a streak above and another below a dark 
streak through the eye creamy white ^ a dark moustachial streak j 
sides of tlie wings brown marked with while and black, and with 
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indistinct wlute and black bars acrpss the qiiiUs bbckish- 

bfown endowing a white patch; mil ashy-browall the feathers 
except the middle pair with blackish tipSt each crossed by a 
subterminal white bar; lower ports white, fore-neck and a patch 
under the tail pale lufoiis^ the brea&t region streaked with dark 
brown. 

Iris bright yellow; bill blactp yellow about the base; leg^ yellow. 

The head is large with a high forehead and very large eyes] the 
legs are long and bare^ with only three toes;, the nail of the middle 
toe dilated on the inner sidt; wing^ long iind pointed ] tail slightly 
rounded- 

J^f/J —A streaked-looking brown bird with long 

bore If^s and a large head with huge yellow eyes; in flight a 



FiG- Sl-onc-Cuikw. (I ati.) 


conspicuous while ptch in the wings. Found running on sandy 
DT slotiy ground. 

Dis/n^ufhn .—^^The Slone-Curicw is widely distributed in Contml 
and Southern Europe, in Northern and Eastern Africa, and in Asia. 

It is divided into several races, of which two only apjxsar 
in India. A mdicvi is the resident form which is found 
virtually throughout Indmg Ceylon imd Bnrom. A pale desert 
race, ffi. ^stufus, found in Transcaspia and Eastem Persia 
however replaces it, also ns a resident, In Bduchistan and Sind 
and the Pimjak 

The Great Stone^Flover (Esams frtTfrvirPifFis) is resident in 
the wide sandy beds of the larger rivers of the plains of Indiap 
Burma and CeyloOp li Is larger tlian the Slone-Curlew with a 
heavier beak and is gr^er and more uniform in colonttiopp dark 
bands on the head and shoulder being conspicuous by contrast 



THE STONE CURLEW 
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//(th'is, efc —The Si:qnH^iirieWj Norfolk-Plover or n^iek-knce 
(as h is also sotnfliuies called) is somewliat locally dlstrihyted in 
India OR account of its special feqiiitemertts in the way of habitat 
The country that it inhabits must be dry with patches of scrub and 
low jiingte, or with large grov^ and dry jheeis studded with tufts of 
gross; in such local ilics it frequents the open wastes and ploughed 
heldSj and it is also particubrl}^ partial TO the huge old mango topes, 
which are chamcteristtc of parts of India^ surrounded with mud i^ls 
and thinly planted so as to be also re^eri'es for 

Thh bird is strictly a ground specie^ and is largely nocturnal, as 
Is suggested by the large eyes. tFsually found singly or in pairs, it 
collects at times into parties^ Owing to its shyness and prdti^trve 
coloration it generally escapes notice until it suddenly takes to wiiig 
in front of the observer^ it flies swiftly, low over the graund^ with the 
long yellow legs oulstretched behind, and in its manner of flight and 
with the conspicuous white patches in the wings it rccaJls theappear¬ 
ance of a Bustard. On the ground it runs rapidly in little hursts with 
short pattering steps» with the bead lowered and the neck retracted 
in a thoroughly shamefaced maniieTr At times it squats^ with the 
body pressed to the ground and the head and neck otitsirctched- 
The call is a loud fur/ivae, very eerie and plaintive Ln tone, which is 
usually uttered at dusk or during the hours of night 

breeding season varies from February to August* but most 
eggs are laid about ApriL 

The nest is a mure scrape on the ground, often amongst dry 
leaves or near [lie base of a bush or tuft of grass. Two or very 
Kirely three eggs arc laid The egg is a broad oval, rather obtuse 
at both cndsj the texture is fine and hard^ but normally without 
gloss. The ground-colour is yellowish-white or bufly-hrown; the 
markings are spots and specks, streaks and blotches of deep olive* 
brown or hlackp combined in an endless variety of designs over the 
surface of ilie egg ; there are a few secondary markings of paltr 
inty^purplc. 

In siic the eggs average 1-9 by 1 39 lucbus- 
In this specl*^ as in most of the Plovers and ’^Vaders the 
incubation patches** arc found in a lateral position instead of in 
ihc normal central position. These patches, which are physiological 
in origin, are produced by a local moult with a local increase of 
blood supply and serve to raise ihe temperature of the brooded eggs. 
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THE INDIAN COURSKfL 

CURSORITJS coROifAJfOELicus (Gmclin), 

(Plate lETt, Ftg. 4.) 

—Length 9 inches. Senes alike. Top of the head 
chealntJtj darker behind where elongated feathers conceal a black 
spot I long white streaky over the eyesj meeting behind on the nape, 
and bordered throughout below by a black band; a niroii^ collar 
behind the black; upper plumage sandy-brown; wing^uLlls black, 
the Innermost passing through grey and white into the colour of the 
back I a white patch on the base of the lail; central tail-feathers 
sandy-brown^ the othem grey-brown at the base, then black and 
tipped with white, the while increasing outwards till the outermost 
pair are quite white; chin white; neck and breast rufous passing 
into chestnut on the lower breast with a black patch on the upper 
abdomen; flanks and a patch under the toil while. 

Iris dark brown ; bill black; legs dead china-white. 

The hiJI is slender^ curved and pointed; wings pointed and tail 
short and square; kgs long with three toes* 

—A smalt PJover-like bird with long white 
legs which is found running rapidly on open sandy ground; the 
white eye-streaks bordered below with black and contrasting with 
the chestnut crown, and the chestnut breast and black belly are 
conspicuous. 

Z^jV/ri^jr/r^jVp—This is a purely Indian species except that it is 
found also in the extreme north of Ceylon, It is foniid in suitable 
areas from the base of the Hiniaia)^ right tlirough the Peninsula, 
but it is tare on the Makkiar coast and in Lower Bcn|!|;il. On tlie 
West it extends to about the line of the Indus Valley though it 
is scarce in Nortliem Sind and the W^est and N'orth-w<at Punjal>, 
where it is replaced by the Cream-coloured Courser (C 
which lacks the chestnut breast and black belly, A resident 
species, 

I/adilSf Ihe Indkn Courser is a bird of dry open,, more 
or less bare and moderately watered tracts, frequenting patches of 
barren stony bnd, or cultivation that is Jymg fallow. In such 
localities the Courser will Ijo found, in pairs if breeding, in small 
parties at other seasons, running and feeding on the ground. When 
feeding this bird has curious and characteristic moveniefits^ aa 
owing to the long legs, it has to dip down very suddenly and 
completely to reach the ground^ with usually a quick run of several 
miricing steps between the dips. When disturbed the bird rises 
with a distinctive note and the wings loot very pointed, the flight 
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being strong and straight with nmrked beats of the wings. It docs 
not as a niTe fty^very far before settling again, and then it runs 
swiftly tn little spurts { but when danger really threatens it can ily 
very high, fast and strongly, and no Falcon can take this little Plover 
on tlie wing. 

The food large!/ eansists pf the small bLnck beetles that 
Found on the dry ground that this species frequents. Wecril% 
caterpillajs and other larva; and small molluscs are also eaten. 

Tho breeding season lasts from March to July, The nest is a 
mere scrape on the ground, sometimes in ihe middle o f a bare pldn, 
ni other times un der a tuft of grass or low bush in sEiinted^ sLm^lIng 
jungle on a dry plateau or faintly marked ridge. 

The clutch consists of two or three eggSi 

The eggs are almost spheticalp of fine texture and without gloss. 
The groundH^oloiir varies from ctcam to bright buff; the markings 
consist of mcttltngs, clouds and spots of pale inky-grey, overlaid 
with lines* scratches, spots and streaks of bkekiah brown, black, and 
dch olive. 

The average size is vigk by Inches. 


THE l.[TTLE INDIAN PRATINCOLE. 

GMti.iiOLA lactea Tcmminck. 

—Length 7 Inches^ Sevres alike. Upper plumage 
pale sandy-grey ] forehead brown, and a band from tho eye to the 
beak black f outer quills bkekiahj gradually growing white inwards; 
tail and its coverts white, blackish towards the end, the black area 
longest on the central feathers, which lack the brown and white tips 
of the other feathers; lower plumage smoky^hrown tinged with 
rufous, becoiuiug white from the lower breast downwards^ wing- 
lining black 

Iris dark brown; hill black, basal baff red, yellowish-brown at 
gape; legs black. 

The hill is short and curved with a wide gape; wings long and 
narrow; legs short, the hind toe raised above the level of the others, 
the middle and outer toes united by a small web ; the claw of the 
middle toe pcctinaicd on the inner maigirn 

biid, occasionally visiting jhcels; 
found in big flacks; on the wing rather like a large brown Swallow, 
with barred white tail and pointed dark wings, flying rapidly over 
the surface of writer^ 
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Pnidncok or Swallow^PloTer is found in 
India* Ceylon^ ELiimaf and Assam. It is pneftcally cdnGn^d in 
India to the beds of the various large rivers such as the Xndii^ 
Ganges, and Brahffiaputta with their tributary rivers, so far as they 
continue to be broad si reams with wide sand banks, flowing peace¬ 
fully when not in flood It is locally migratory- 

/fadiU, fU .—^This quaint little bird is found about the sand¬ 
banks of the larger and more placid rivers* and only occasionally 
leaves them for an evening flight to open jheels in tbe vicinity. It 
it invariably found in laig« colonies^ which are social in all the 
incidents of their life, breeding in large numbeis together, and 
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feeding in large flocks which skim about the suriace of rivers and 
jheels, catching insects on the wing. In their flight, appearance 
and habits they well deserve the name of Swallow-Plover; to the 
uninitiated they might easily appear to be larger relatives of the 
flocks of Swallows tlial arc often found under similar conditions. 
The fli^t is swifi and graceful* and a curious low, rather httrsh, note 
IS freely uttered. In the evenings the flocks usually feed flying up 
stream, and on octasions they mount high up into the air and might 
easily be mistaken for a flock of Swifts. 

The breeding season lasts from March to May. The birds nest 
in large colonies on island sand-banks or on the sandy miugins of 
the rivers, and these colooles are frequently wiped out whol^le by 
temporary rista in the river-leveL These intindaltotrs appear to be 
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the only check on the undue increase of the hirds^ as iht:y have no 
enemtes to prey An thern. Temst ScbsorsbUls and vmous Plovers 
nest in close proxiniaty to the Pratincoles. 

The nests are mcie hollows scraped in the sand, often through a 
hard crust that rorius when allijvia] mud has been deposited on top 
of the sand They are placed either in the open or in the shade of 
the SEoaU tufts of tamadsk that grow on most of the sand-ban ts. 
To approach a colony is to provoke a scene of nrholesale alimn. 
Sonic of the birds skim round about uttering their curious note, 
others fimter down on to the sand and there gasp and flutter^ now 
lying exhausted with outspread wings^ now dragging themseUx^s 
along in all the apparejit throes of a mortal wound j more con¬ 
summate acting to divert the intruder from the nests could hardly 
be imagined. 

The eggs vary Ln number from two to four. They are broad 
ovals, pointed at one ciid| the texture is close but somewhat chalky 
and devoid of gloss. The ground-colour varies from pale greenish- 
white to pale fawn and stonecolour; the markings consist of spoLs 
Streaks, blotches, tines and clouds of olive, reddish-brown or pu^^le, 
but the eggs are usualiy finely and lightly marked and blend fairly 
well with the sand on which they lie^ 

In size they average about I’Oj by O’SS inches. 


THE BRONZE-WINGED J AC AN A. 

MifTDi^iDius iffDiqus (Latham). 

Length ii inches. Sexes alike, HeadfOeekand 
lower parts to the abdomen bbek^ globed with dark green^ the 
lower hind neck with a purple gloss ; a while line over the eye 
and a white spot beneath it; back and wings olive-bronze, the 
aighi-fcalhers black, glossed with dark green; lower back to the 
tail and its coverts chestnut, the tail-feathers darker; lower 
abdomen and thighs dull blackisb-browti. 

Iris brown; bill greenish-yellow, reddish at liase^ and a broad 
lappet at its base on the forehead livid; le^ dull green. 

The wing has a small tuberculaj spur at the bendj the toes are 
long with long straight daws, the ckw of the hind toe being 
particularly exa^eraled- 

Idintifi£a/i*}ft,—A Rail like bird wLih dispropordonately 
long toes and daws which is found walking on weeds and plants 
on the surface of water. Blackish in colour with a bronze back 
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and a chestnut tail, easily distinfished from the Pheasant tailed 
Jacana by this last feature. I 

I>isiri^uiii>/i.^Th]sis a widely-spread bird found in India, Assam 
and Bunujif extending through the Malay Peninsula to Siam, Sumatra, 
Jair-a and Celebes. In India it is not found in the north-west at 
all* but is very cotniFLon in the moister districts of Oude, the Sub- 
FI imalay an Tetais of Rohilkhand and Gomkhpur snd through most 
of Bengal^ occurring also southwards through the Central Provinces 
and the Peninsula generally. It doea not ascend any of the bill 
ranges* and it is a resident species. 

The Bronxe^winged Jacana is purely a water-bird* 
never fhsqucnltng rivers but living exclusively in Jheels and swamps* 
especially those in which the surface of the water is paved and hidden 
from %ntw by the leaves of the lotus and other water pbntSi with 
deep reed-beds along the sides. For life in such surroundings it is 
speokllj adapted, the toes being elongated and the claws straight 
and of great lengthy affording a snowshoO'lite surface which allows 
the bird to move about on water* walking over the broad flat 
lotus leaves and the flimsiest of other weeds. It can swim and 
dive well when necessary* but in the choked waters that it Jreqnenls 
walking is a more valuable accomplishmeni for it Although a well- 
known species, living often in ponds close to houses* it is rather shy* 
and when alarmed will conceal itself by lying dose on the weeds wi(h 
the bead and neck well stretched out on a level with the body- It 
also* for more dfectuai concealment, will half submerge its body in 
the water* The food consists of vegetable matter, and also of insects, 
larvm^ molluscs and Crustacea. It has a peculiar harsh cry. 

The breeding season is m the rains from June to ^ptemben 
The nest is generally rather large, composed of rushes and water- 
weed twisted round and round to form a circular pad, with a 
depression for the eggs in the centre. It is placed in a well-shcltorcd 
spot, usually amofigst thickly growing lotus leaves, either on the 
surface of the water or on the edge of an island. 

The clutch varies from about seven to ten eggs. 

The eggs iire moderately broad ovals, a good deaJ painted at one 
end, and of fine hard texture, ^I’hey have the most brilliant gloss of 
all Indian eggs; so brilliaDt indeed that persons who are shown iheoi 
for the first time will hardly credit the gloss with hebg natumi in 
origin. 

The ground-colour varies from pale stone-brown to deep rufous 
or oUve-brown. The markings vary from reddish-brown to blacki^^h- 
brown and bbek, and consist of the most inextricable network of 
lines, some fine, some coarse, evenly dispersed over the whole surface. 

In size they average about 1*47 by 1-03 inches. 
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THE i^HEASANT-TAlLED J AC AN A. 

HVl^ilOPIIASIAN us CHUtURGUS (Scopoli). 

—Length t Male 12 inches, G inches longer in sunimer 
with the long tail plumes; female larger^ total length mih plumes in 
summer s i incheis. Sexes alike. 

Winter plumage: Upper plumage brown, speckled with white on 
the forehead and hind neck; a white line en'cr the eye* and fiom 
It a pale brown ish-yeltow baud runs 3own the aide of the neckj 
bordered below by a blackiah band from the bteik which ejcpands 
into a broad gorget across the breast; remainder of lower ploniage 
and outer tail-feathers white; ccutraJ tail-feaihers brown; wings 
whity-brown L>aiTed with dark brown^ a white patch on the sides^ 
the outer quills blacky giadnally becoming whiTO inwards. 
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Iris pale yellow; bill bldsh in summer, in winter dark brown 
with the base yellow; legs pale plumbeous in summert dull greenish 
in winter. 

There is a strong sharp spur on the bend of the wing; the hrst 
flight-feather cuds in a curious lanceolate appendage, and the foiuth 
flight-feather in an attenuated point; the central taJl-featheTs are long 
and pointed in summer plumage- The toes are very long with long 
claws. 

J^c/J A Rail-like bird with dtsproport lonately long 

toes and claws which is found walking on weeds and plants on the 
surface of water. Distinguish from the Bronze-winged Jacana by 
the large amount of while in the wings in flight and in the breeding 
season by the long central tailTeathers. 

—This Jacana has a wider disbihution than the 
last species, being found throughout India, Ceylon and Burma, 
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and ^A^thef ^twaids as far ns Sotilh Chinn, the Philippines, and 
Java. Tn India il is very generally distributed, occurring in the 
Himnlayas coipmonly on the Kashtinr lalces At 5°™ 
straggling lip to 31,000 feel ' to the west it reaches Baluchistaiiu 
While for the most paft resident it is also partly migre^ory. 

The Pheasant Liited Jacana agrees with the Bronie- 
winged species in bdng adapted by its configuration to a purely 
aqttatte life. It lives on taTiks+ marshes, and late^ where thickets 
of reeds and lotus and other floaling plants occuri over which the 
long toes and claws allow it to walk at its ease j bei h differs from 
the latter species in being less shy, more ready to frequent open 
waterT and mare accustomed to wander to flood W'ater, streama, 
and similar spots free of weeds on which tlie Jlionzc-wing is never 
found Although not strictly speaking a social many will be 

found on the same piece of water 

'Fliis bird rather resembles the Pond Heron in il 5 capatil.y for 
startling the uiiobser^rant. Standing on submeiged weeds in the 
water it easily escapes obsciv^ition until it rises with a sudden 
startling fash of the white wings, flitting away over the water 
with a wadtiT^ike flight until it settles agaiUi and once more 
becomes invisible* 

Il has a very curious mewing call which might easily pass for 
that of on angry cat- It feeds on frcsh-watcr loollnscs and 
vegetable matcen 

The breeding season is in the mins from June to August* The 
nest varies; sometimes it is n mass of weeds and rashes heaped 
together on a small island or in the water auiongst thick grass or 
growing rice. At other times k is a floating structure of weed 
and grass baiely able to contain the eg^ which look almost as 
if they were floating in the water. In either case the eggs are 
half immersed in the sun-warmed water, and its heat wkh that of 
the decaying vegetation must materially assist the proc® of 
incubation. 

This species lays a clutch of four eggs which are arranged with 
the smaller ends fitting inwards like a dutch of Ploveris 

The eggs are markedly pyriform jn shape with a compact and 
hard texture and a bright gloss* They arc without markings, arid 
when fresh are of a rich deep bronze colour, with cither a rufous or 
greenish tinge; butag Incubatipii progresses they bleach sadly under 
the combmed influence of aun and waler- 

In size they average about 1-415 by i+ix inches- 
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THRED-WATTLED LA PVV \ NG. 

Loisivanellds inhicuS (Boddaert). 

(PiilCc ivlf.p 

—Lcngtii 13 iEiches. Stases alike. Ffesi 4 and 
upper breast btackf except Tor a broad Trbite baud from each eye 
which liases down ihc sides of die neck and joinfi the white lower 
p;\rts; tipper plumage and wings browrt* glossed with greenish- 
bronie and slightly wUh red> a white wing-bar j the greater part of 
the flight-feathers black' sides of ths lower backs rump and upper 
tail'coverts white; tail white with a broad black subterminal hand, 
the central feathers hare this hand bordered on both sides with 
brown, the other feathers have white tips. 

Iris red-brown, eyelids and a conspicuous wattle in front of the 
eye iake-nid; bill red^ tip black; legs bright yellow. 

The wing has a tubercle at the bend winch becomes a homy 
•,puT 10 the breeding season; legs long with small hind lot 

tame faniiHar Plover found in pairs* 
which rise with a loud } brown above* white below wHh 

conspicuous black and whitehead and neck and long yellow legsj 
a imarked red facial walUe- 

It must not be confused with the Spur wing Plover {/f^phpirus 
duvauce/ii) whkh is confined to the beds of the larger rivet^ 
excluding the Indus drainage. This has no rcd-waltlt^ the black 
of the throat does not reach the breast and a black patch an the 
shaiilder and a black horseshoe on the belly are dtsilnctSvt. The 
curious horny spur on the shoulder is not visible in the field- 

Red-wattled Lapwing has a wide distribution 
from Mesopotamia throughout Indiat Ceylon and Burma to Cochin- 
China, the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra. It is divided into race^ 
pf which two come into our fiT«L Sar^mm^rus t\ iifsnfrj\ a 
duller bird little bronze sheen, is found in Baluchistan, Sitsd 
and the neighbouring parts of the Punjab and Weaiem Rajputana. 
The typical race is found throughout the remainder of India* 
occurring both in the Nilgiris up to about ■finoo feel and in the 
Himalayas at similar etev.ations far into the inner ^■alleys- It is a 
resident species. 

The familiar Green Plover or Peewit {y^Hdlas of 

Europe is a common winter visitor to North-west India in flocks, 
usually found on damp ground. The combination of peculiar long 
narrow pointed crest, bh(ck breast* green short wingi and patch of 
chestnut at the base of the tail are distbetive, as are the broad 
rounded wings and pied appearance in flight. 
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//ffhYs, —This long-leggi^ Plover avoids holh purely desert 

cotinlry and thick forest, but is otherwise a facnilitj bird thioughout 
Itidia^ though it prefens open cdltivadon and the outstirts of tanks 
and jheels* It is found usually in pairs, aud the birds seetn 
conscious of the fact that their striking coloration b of the 
^^obhleralive^ type, and by renaming inotlonless they frcquctslly 
escape the notice of the passer-by. They, of coutsc^ never perch on 
trees, and when disturbed they do not fly far* but settle again quickly 
and then run a few steps; but the long wings are capable ofa strong 
and sustained Right w'hen required^ and go^ sport may be obtained 
by flying trained falcons at this species. The call is a series of 
loud shrill notes well expressed by the words, 
fif-do-it usually utlered on the wing when the bird h disturbed- 
Another common note sounds much like the syllable 

The breeding season is somewhat uxtended from March to 
August, but the majority of cg^ are laid in May and June, The 
nest is placed on the ground in almost any open ground provided 
that w'ater is reasonably near; a slightly elevaEud situation is often 
chosen, such as on a grave or small mound, and numljer:^ of nests 
are placed on the ballast of railway lines; occasionally the nest is 
placed on the Rat roof of a house: 

The nest U a circular depression scraped in She soil, and it is 
sometimes encircled with small stones or pitjces of liard clay. 

The clutch consists of four eggs- They are pyriform, that is, 
broad and obtu:se at one end and much pointed at the other. The 
ground-colour varies from pale oli%^o-green to yellowish or reddish- 
bufll The rextiire Is close and a little chalky with very little gloss- 
1 he markings of deep brown or black thickly covc^r the surface with 
blotches, Streaks, spots and douds^ evenly distributed. 

In size the eggs avciage about 1^65 by i- j inches. 


THE YELLOW-WATTLED LAPWING. 

LoutfLUviA aiala&arica (fioddaert), 

Z>€S<rijk/t\fn -—Length fo inches. Sexes alike. Top of the head 
and neck black, bordered behind the eyes with a white line j chin 
black y rest of the head, neck, upper breast, back, wlng-coverts and 
inner flight-feathers light brown; wittgnquili bkckj the bases of the 
outer feat bets while on the i nner webs, the white increasing on the 
inner flight-feathers and forming a while bar with the tips of the 
largest coverts; a patch above the tail white; tail white, lightly 
washed with brown, with a broad black band near the tip which 
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gradimlly disappc^r^ tm the outer fe£tLhers; lowur jKuts from the 
bre4L5t TThite. « 

Iris silver, grejr or paJe ^elJow; bill bhdk, jrelJow at base; wattle 
pale yellow; legs yellow, cbws blacky 

A fleshy wattle in front of eacli eyet meeting above the beak and 
with a lappet descending on liaoh side of the Legi long 

and slender* No hind toe, 

Jd^/t/iy}iran0fi , — Peninsular India, A quiet brown-looking 
Plover with black cjownj while belly and wing-bar and long yellow 
\c^i facial wattle yellow. Found in dry open country but not true 
desert. Smaller th^ Red-watrled Lapwing and easily distinguished 
fronn it by having the throat and breast light brown not glossy black. 

Restrict£^^ to India and Ceylom In India it is 
found in suitable country throughout the Peninsub up to the base 
of the Hlmabyas, On the east tl extends to Calcutta and Dacca, 
On the west it ranges as far as the Sutlej in the Punjab and Karachi 
in Lower Sind, though it is absent from most of the desert country 
between those two areas, A resident species with some local 
migrations. 

Mention should just be made of the Eastern Golden Plover 
with its upper plumage brown spangled with 
golden-yellow, which is an abundant winter visitor to Assam and 
parts of Enistem India, occurring less commonly in other areas 
across the Peninsula : of the Sociable Plover p^^aria)^ 

a nondescript brown and white bird in winter plumage which occure 
commonly in flocks in open countty: and of the White*tailed 
Lapwing a slender brown, black and white 

Plover which is a jheebhaunling species. Both of the latter are 
common in Northera India in winter* growing scarcer southwards. 

J/aMr, The Yellow-wattled Lapwing is a bird of dry and open 
couiUr)^ where it is found on waste land and ploughed fields. In 
such areas it may be met in tw^os and threes or small parties feeding 
on the ground and searching for beetles, Rrub^ insects^ white ants 
and similar food. Unlike the Red-watclod Lapwing it avoids the 
neighbourhood of waterp The call is a plaintive 
much less harsh and loud than that of the last sf^cies and the 
bird is altogether less domonstrativei 

The breeding season lasts from March till the end of Junc^ but 
most egg^ are to be found in April and May* 

The nest is usually made in the open without any attempt at 
tonccaJmcnt, and a ploughed field affords a favourite situation. 
The nest is a small circular depression in the grouitd, scooped out 
by the bird and entirely unlLned. It is some 3 or 4 Inches in 
diameter and an inch in depth and ts often deepened by the 
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addition of a earth dr tiny pieces of tunkiir l>eing scoped 
up against the fnaTgiti all rdund. I 

The dutch corirsists of Tour eggs. They sni pyrifoirPi that is, 
broad and obruse nt one end and sharply poinied at the othcr^ so 
that when they are arranged in the nest with the points inward bo a 
common centre they take tip the minimum of room—an adminible 
provksion of nature which allows eggs large for the sire of the bird 
to be satisfactorily brooded by it. This arrangement is common in 
the Plover family and is of conrse necessitated by the fact that I he 
young Plover is hatched irr an advanced stage of development and 
h able to mn at birth. 

The egg is of hard teKtnre with no glos. The ground-colour 
vanes from buff to pale greenish or olive stone-colour, and it is 
fairly thickly studded with spots, streaks and blotches of deep brown, 
interspersed with spots and streaks of pale qlive-lirown and dingy 
inky-purple. 

It measures about 1-45 by roy Inches. 


THE LITTLE RIXG-PLOVER. 

CiiARADRios oumus Scopoll. 

(Plate Fig, 30 

—Lei^gth 6 inches. Sexes alike* A black band 
from the forehead through the eye to the ear-coverts, joined by a 
broader black band from the eyes over the top qf the head, encloses 
a white band on the forehead; chin, throat and a broad collar 
round the neck whiter the white running up behind the black bands] 
remainder of upper plumage brown; quills dark brown, the outer¬ 
most blackish and the inner ones tipped with white; tail brown, 
darker towards the ench all except the central pair dpped with white, 
growing more extensive outwardly; lower plumnige and wingdJniDg 
white* 

Iris dark brown, eye-rim yellow; bill black, yellow at base; legs 
yellow, claws blacL 

The head and eyes are rather large; the wing is pointed and 
long; there is no hind toe^ 

/wi 5 / A Very small Plover usually found on sandy 

or stony ground near water. Black bands on the head and breast 
divided by a white ring round the neck stand out in contrast with 
the brown upper parts. The swift flight is emphasised by sharply- 
[)ointed wings. 
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—The Little Ring-PEover is disLrihiited widely 
throughout Euro [A, Asm and Northern Africa. It is divided into 
three races^ of which we are concerned with two. CAaraJn'Ms 

breeds in Noith, Cent ml and 543utherii Europe and North¬ 
western Africa, eastwards to Northern Asia. Ii w'inters in Africa^ 
Indict and ihc Malayan Archipelago* arriving in India about August 
and leaving in April and ^tay. CAaradritis jerdem, a smaller race; 
is the breeding bird throughout India, found also in Borneo and New 
Guinea. It enters the Himalayas up to about 4000 feet It is 
proljably a local mignint only. • 

TEie Kentish Plover {Zefi^fiolfas a/ifj:aHdfinuy^ is a winter visitor 
to the seashore and the sandy margins of rivers, Jbeelg and tanks 
throughout India. It also breeds in Baluchistan, Sind, Cutch, and 
Ceylon. About the same size as the Ltltle Iling-rJover:^ it lacks the 
black band on the breast and in breeding plumage has the crown 
rusty fulvous. 

z/4—The Little Ring-Plover is essentially a bird of the 
sandy and stony margins of rivers and streams wherever they are 
fairly wide^ and of the dried mud flats that form round the edges 
of drying jhecis and swamps; it also wanders temporarily to various 
types of ground, where the presence of nif^iish or the drying up of 
temporary ponds and inundations produces an abundant supply of 
dies and other insects that form its food- It perches nowhere 
ciccept on the grounds and there it spends most of its time seeking 
for food and walking with dainty steps and little short runs, and 
bobbing down with a curious characteristic movement to pick up 
food. On the approach of an intruder it runs rapidly oi'er the 
ground, largely escaping notice with its mincture of protective and 
obliterative plumage, the brown up]:»er parts blending with the colour 
of the ground, and the black and yellow markings tending lo break 
up the shape of the bird Once compelled to take to wing ti flies 
rapidly low over the ground with a wheeling motion^ the pointed 
wings beating rapidly^ and as it flics it utters a sharp p^nlive pipe 
or whistle* This note is particularly marked in the breeding season, 
when it is uttered in the course of the fast dight round and about 
the female which forms part of the courting display, and which aEo 
is adopted as a relief to outraged nerves when the rust is in danger* 
In the display proper the feathers on both sides of the breast are 
flufled out and the tail is spread into a broad fan. At this period 
the male is vecy pugnacious and chases away other species of smalE 
birds from the vicinity of the nesL 

Except wfien breeding, this Plover is usually found in small 
parties, of which the members run al^out independently on the 
ground* but at once unite when they take to wing. 
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Jti Indh the bfeeiiuig season b from March to Bfay. The nest 
Is a slight depression scraped amoi^st sand or lin< pelubles, gene^y 
in the bed of a sraall river or stream, or on the sand-batilEs of the 
large rivers. 

The dutch consbts of four eggs. They ttre broad ovats^ very 
sharply pointed towards the small erid. The shell h very fine and 
compactp but virtually without gloss. The ground-<a>lour varies 
from huffish stone-dolour to pale grcenish'greyj and the maikings 
consist of fine spots and spedcles and fimtastk little lines of 
brownish-purple or blacky togeiher with a few secondary markings 
of very pale inky-purple. The markings are generally and evenly 
dbtiibutedj except that they tend to be more numeioiis round the 
broad end. 

The egg measures about 1+14 by Inches. 


THE BLACK-WINGED STILT. 

Hjmaktopus lUirANTOPUS (linmeus}. 

^Length 15 inches. Male in winter —the plumage 
b white excepL as followa: Top of the head and the upper back 
sullied with brown bases to the feathers and a few dark tlps^ the 
wings and the back between them black, glossed with metallic green j 
the tail and its upper coverts sullied with drab grey. 

In Summer plumage the under parts arc suDTused with a rosy 
tint, and the top of the head becomes black and white ir^ varying 
degrees. 

The female has the black back and wings sullied with brown, 
and does not attain the rosy tint. 

Iris red j bill blackj legs lake-red^ dawa black. 

The bill is bog, straight atid slender, the neck is long, the wings 
long and pointed; the legs are very Jong with the tibia liare for a 
great proportion of its length; there is no hind toe and the three 
front toes are partly joined with webs. 

J^e/d slender black and white bird with long 

straight beak and absurdly long red legs, always found wading in 
water. It can only he confused with the Avocct 

which has the long beak eun'cd sharply upwards. 

widely distributed species* the typical form 
occurring in Southern Europe, Africa and Central and Southern 
Asia, and being represented by other races in America, Australia 
and New Zealand. Some individuals are resident and breed hi 





FiGf Sq.—SlUt. (I ii»a) 


ffh^VSf €i £.—^The Stilt is purely^ a waler-birdt And Js fuund in 
stm\\ parties whkh fe&d about the shallon'^r portions of lalDes^ jheela 
and marshes, even condescending to visit viJfage ponds and Booded 
cuhivatJom Owing to its long legs and long bill, it is able to wade 
out into deeper water than roost waders, and therefore tap supplies 
of food that are not available to them; and when so wadtng tis 
mode of progression appears somewbat awkward,, as for each step 
the long legs have to be drawn out of the water Imckwards to avoid 
its rcsi^ancct brought forward in the air and again debbemtelj 
placed in the water. Stilts occasionally associate with Avocets and 
Godwits^ similarly long-legged hirds^ but they do not as a niJe mix 
with the other waders. The fanpd consists of minute seeds of whaler- 
nlants, insccts and small molluscs and wornts^ In flight the long 
are extended straight beyond the lad. The ordinary call is 
very reminiscent of that of a Tern, and the alarm note is a sbrill 


THE BL:\CK^WtNC;EP STILT 


North-w^istern India, in Kashmir, the Punjab, Sind, Sambbar Ijike 
and Baluchistan. 40thers are winter immigranEs from the Norths so 
that the bird is widely distributed in India throughout ibenplalDs 
in winter* 

Three other slightly larger waders, all brownish in coloration 
w^ith white under parts, require mention. The Curlew (A^wj^jt/j/r 
ar^uata)^ remarkable for its long down-ctin,'ed beat and loud 
plaintive calls;, a shrill or a musical ts found both 

on th^ seashore and about inland waters throughout India. Its 
.^mailer counterpart the Whimbrel (Mimtmiis pk^e^pus) is conflned 
to the coast The Black-tailed Godwit (Xsttti^sa Itmeiti) with a long 
straight, bill is found in flocks on jheels in Northern India only- 
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pipe* Al ihe nesl colt>iueA th<; liirds axe very noisy and demonstra¬ 
tive, Jly Lng liowards any intruder, and parsing liai:l=TTirds and forwaida 
over his head wiih loud cries, though when the actuaJ site of the 
nest is reacljed they retire and ahght at a distance- 

Thc breeding season is front April to June« The birds nest in 
colonies in shallow dooded sait-pans or about the niargitis of Jheeis, 
and the nosLs are built actually in the water or on mud and ground 
beside iL 'Fhe nest is a hollow, natural or aiiifidah in the ground, 
SDuietimas bare, at other times lined with pieces of kunkur or the 
sticks and other debris from dood-wreck* 

The clutch consists of three or foiar egg^ which greatly resemblo 
those of the Red-watt led Lapwings 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, elonghted and sometimes 
pyriform t the lecture is fine and compact with a slight gloss. 'Jlie 
ground-colour is olivfr-brown, greenish stone'Colour or creamy-bulTj 
the markings consist of specks, spots, blotches and streaks of 
block and rich timber-brown^ with a tendency to collect about the 
broad end* 

In sice the average about t-64 by inches^ 


THE COMMON SANDPIPER. 

Trikga hvpoleucus Unnxus. 

D^s^ri/^/hn.—L^nffb 8 inches, Seaes alike- Winter pliunoge: 
Upper plumage olive-brown and rather glossy, the feathers dark 
shafted, and except on the head and neck with pale tips and a dark 
subterminal bar ^ the outer quills dark brown, the inner quills white 
with a broad subterminal brown band; c^tral taif-feathera like the 
back, the outer banded dark brown and white; an indistinct pale 
Lne above the eyft| sides of the head, neck and breast ashy-brown 
with darker streaks; lower plumage white, a few dark streaks on 
the fore-uecL 

In summer plumage the upper parts are darker and mote 
heavily marked, and the fore-neck and br^st are more streaked 
with brown* 

Iris brown; bill grejisb-brown darker at tip and greenish at 
base; legs pole green. 

The bill h longj straight and slender; the front toes are slightly 
webbed, 

MrM /denfificM'&n .—A small wader with a slender biU, upper 
parts unbroken glossy brown, lower ports white, which is found 
solitary, feeding about the edges of open whaler; incessantly wags 
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the shott rail ti|j and dawn, Ims a chkL^ring c^ll, and in flight 
the wings in a cy^ous stiff manner. 

I>n/jn 7 *ii/wfi .—The distribution of this Sandpiper includes the 
greater part of the OJd ^Vorltl It breeds fram the Arctic circle 
to the McdltcrtamiaR Basin In Europe, and in Asia north of the 
Himalayas eastwards to Japan. In winter it mtgraies souihwaids 
to Africa, India, the East Indiest Australia and TasmaniEL 

Within our limits the bird breeds in Kashmir and Lahu), and 
in the winter it is common throughout the whole of Iiidia, arriving 
about August, and leaving in early May. 

—In India this graceful little Sandpiper is usually 
found as a sohtory bird feeding along the sides of ponds, rivers and 
streams, of canals^ and even along the SfiishorCf Although well 
able to swim, dive or wade if the necessity arises, it prefers to feed 
exactly along the edge of the water, tripping along the margin of 
sand or mudj just dipping its toes in the water and picking its food 
from the surface of the shore. Hence it is seldom found in marshy 
ground with other waders;, but shares with the Green Sandpiper die 
edges of tanks and village ponds. It is verj- busy and activej 
incessantly nodding its head and jerking its tail up and down ; and 
when it isics to flight flies low and swiftly just above the surface 
of the water with carious stiff downward wing-beats, the wings 
appearing hardly to rise above the level of the back. A shrill note 
dsi-dte-d€^ is usually uttered on the wing. In the breeding season 
this is developed into a regular song^ h'ffy-nffdiX 

uttered as the bird soars and then descends on 
i^tiivering wings, while a whole series of chltteringi pipii^g whistles 
l»tray the bird's agitation when the nest or young are approached. 

The food consists of insects and their larvae, sand-hopperst^ fresh¬ 
water shrimffi and other similar small organisms. 

In the HiraaJaj'as the breeding season is in May or Juno. The 
nest is placed on the banks and islands of mountain rivers at a short 
distance from the water, where low bushes grow amongst the saiid 
and stones. It is a slight hollow on the ground* sparsely lintsd with 
fragments of sticks or dead leaves^ 

The clutch consists of four eggs. The ate pyriform or 
elongated ovals, rather pointed towards the small endj the texture 
is fine and closet there is a alight gloss. 

The ground-colour is a aeamy stone-colour cr buff; the markings 
consist of specks and spots and small clouds of rich red-brownp 
reddish-purplcp and inky-purple, and they are not very dense though 
aometimes tending to form a cap at the hnjad end» 

In size they average about J’45 by 1-05 inches. 
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THE GREEN SANDPIPER. 

Tringa ochropus linnxi^ 

(Pliit« jcthL* Fig. ifc) 

—L^iigth 9 incheSi WintcT pluniagu : 

Top of the head and hind neck brown with axi ashy tinge; upper 
plumage brown with an obve tinge, the feathers of the back and 
shoulders edged with alterpating while atid dark spots; niTEp 
brown; a patch on the base of the tail white, the remainder of. 
the tail white barred with dark browns the bars disappeaiiitg on 
the outer feathers * lower plumage whiie^ the sides of the neck 
and breast with narrow brown streaks; wing-lining brown barred 
with white. 

In siunmcr the upper plumage is spotted with buff and white, 
and the brown streaking of the lower plumage is more marked. 

Iris brown; bill dusky grecn^ blackish at the tip; legs dingy 
green. 

The bill is long and slenderp and the Front toes are partly joined 
with a web. 

Ne/J /d^Bfifiirafran.^A solitary Sandpiper found in similar places 
to the Con^mon Sandpiper but distingut^ed from it by the larger 
Sizcj nmeh darker upper parts, and by the conspicuous white tail 
barred in the middle towards the end with dark brown. It rises 
with a distinctive loud whistle. In the liand it may be identified 
by its peculiar musky smelL 

DhtridM/td/r .—The Green Sandpiper breeds in Europe and 
Asia north of a line roughly through Germany, Bohemia^ Galicia^ 
and across Russia to Transcaspia and Turkestan. In winter it 
mtgrates south to Africa^ Indin^ China and the Malay Archipelago- 
At this season it Ls very common in the plains of Northern India, 
though less abundant in the South. Id the Himalayas It Is a 
passage migrant, halting at w'ater at any elevation- It commences 
to arrive in India at the end of Juty^ and leaves again by the 
beginning of May. A few iion^breeding birds summer in India. 

The Wood-Sandpiper {Tritr^a found throughout India 

in winter is very ^Irnilm- to the Green Sandpiper. It differs chiefly 
in its slighter build and in the paler coloration and larger spotting 
of the upper parts so that in. the held it does not appear so 
conspicuously black and white- The fact that the Wood-Sandpiper 
collects freely into jmrties and the sharp alarm note 
repeated by several birds till it becornes a chittering whistle, should 
enable the two specie? to be distinguished fairly readily. 
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IIuMts, Except when on migration it SDroedmes collects 
into parties of th^ or four indlvidiiaU, the Green Sandpiper is a 
solitary bird, and is very ramilrnr owing to the fact that it drops 
in to feed along ihe margins of any pond or tank however small^ 
visiting also jheots, irrigation channels and casual flood water; 
salt tidal waters^ however^ it avoids. It feeds along the edge of 
the water in the satne manner and often the same place with the 
Common Sandpiper^ its tail incessantly wagging up and down^ It 
is a cuiious mijcturn of confidence and shyness, feeding busily in 
the close neighbourhood of man until disturbed, and then becoming 
wild and difhcult of approadi. It rises with a clear loud whistle 
zigzagging sbarply in its flight at first and then mounting high 
and flying right away or cirding in the sky like a Snipe- IndividuaJs 
have marked predilections for particular patches of water, and may 
be found at them day after day. 

The Wood-Sandpiper and the Green Sandpiper Ixilwcen them 
provide a ktrge proportion of the small unidentified waders which 
the sportsman in India is apt to describe collectively as "SnippetSp" 

As indicated above, the Green Sandpiper does not breed within 
our limits. In its uortbem summer haunts It nests in marshy forests 
from April to July* laying four eggs in the deserted nests of squirrelSf 
thrushes and pigeons up in trees- 

The eggs are p^Tiform, pate greenish or buff in grotmd-colourj 
spotted with purplish-brown and ashygrey. 

In size they al>out 1^5 by i-i inches. 


THE GREENS]!ANK. 

TRiNoa NREtULARLA (Gunncr). 

—Length 14 inches. Sexes alike^ Winter plumage: 
Top of the head and the back and rfdes of the neck blackisb-browr^ 
the feathers broadly edged with white; back and wings ashy^brown 
edged with black and white and dark-shafted; outer flighi-feaihers 
blackish, inner flight-feathers ashy-brown, all edged with whitish; 
lower back, rump and tail white, the central tail-feathers irregularly 
banded with dark brown, the bands dying away on the outer 
feathers; a line over the eye and the area round the beak whitish; 
whole lower plumage white. 

In summer plumage the head is streaked with brown, and the 
fore-neck and sides of the breast are spotted with brown; the 
feathers of the back have broad black centres. 
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Iris bKiwn; bill dark olivc-bmwit, hbcikish at ibc tip; 
yellcjwish-gT^eii^ ^ 

The bill is long and slightly uptilltrd. 

J^tJd /Jin/iy!ca/ii?n .—A snEllary wadtr found about all types of 
water; grey and brown above, white l>eloWi to bo distingtibhcd 
from the other comnion waders by the green legSf large size* greyer 
oalour and the conspicuous whiteness of the lower back, rump and 
tail. The alaiin whistle b also distinctive, 

—Breeds in the northern portions of Europe and 
Asia^ passes on migTatjon through temperate Europe and Asia, 
and winters in Africa, tropical Asia^ Australia, Tasmania and Kew 
Zealand- In winter it is generally distributed in India* Ceylon 
and Burma, being mast abundant in Northern India- In India it 
caiTimences to arrive about August and dc[Kirts in April and May, 
but non-breeding stragglers are met with throughout the suitiincr. 

'I'he slightly smaller Kedshank /sfanns) and Dusky 

Redshank (JhVii^a er^/Arafu/jf found throughout India—the latter 
mostly in the north—are easily distinguished by ihdr oraogc-red 
legs. The Dusky Redshank is so called from its distinctive sooty 
brown breeding-plumage, assurtied before it leaves India. In winter 
dress it shows l^s white in the eKpaniJed wing than the Common 
Redshank, owing to the secondaries being barred brown and while 
Instead of pure wblta 

I/tilKft, tfAr.—^rhe Greenshank is usually found in India, cscept 
on migration when small parties occur, as a solitary bird feeding 
on the edges of water of all kinds but prefftrably about the sandy 
margins of rivers or the edges of those tanks and jheels where no 
vegetaiion divides the water from the land It is a frequent visitor 
to village ponds and the smallest patches of temporary water, such 
as hooded iKirrow-piis, Its greater siae and hoary grey colour 

distingutsh it from the Common Sandpiper and the Green 

Sandpiper which liave simitar habits. It is rather a shy bird, 
and when disturbed flics off with swift and erratic flight rising 
high into the air, and aa It goes It utters a loud alarm whistle, 
a mellow but pEiiiutlve tAeof^A^if —Jess musical 
than that of the Redshank- The ordinary call in flight is 
It docs not probe the mud for which Its uptllted 

bill is not very suitable, but picks minute life from the surface 

of the mud or water. 

In the north it breeds from May onwards. The nest Is a 
depression in the ground lined with a few leaves atid bents, and 
it is usually placed by some object such as a stone or piece of 
wood which serves to mark the site of the nest It Ls placed on 
open moorland country, often close to forest 
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The clutch normally consists pf four eggs. These are broad 
dvalsp sharply pointed towards ihe smaUer end, fine in icilure with 
a lair gloss. Tlie groiind-calour is a warm huffy-stone^ spotted and 
blotched with reddish-brown or chocolate and ash colour. 

The eggs measure about a-o by 1-J5 inchesn 


THE LITTLE STIMT. 

■ 

Er0I4a jutKUTA (Leisler). 

Length 6 inches. Sejces alike. Winter plum^e; 
A dark streak from the eye to the beakj area round base of bOl. a 
streak above the eyes^ and the entire lower plumage white; the sides 
of the breast usuaUy brownish and striated; upper plumage bTOwn, 
more or less ling^ with grey* the feathers with broad blackish 
shaft stripes; wing-cqverts darker brown with pale edge^ and a 
whitish wing bar; quilts btackish-brawn* the innermost being largely 
white; the lower back to the upper tailcoverts dark brown down 
the centre and whitish at the sides; central tail-feathers dark browot 
the outer feathers light smoky brown. 

In summer the upper plumage is black with broad rufous edges; 
the foreHieck and upper breast arc tinged with dull rufous and 
indistinctly spotted with dark brown. 

Iris brown; bill bbek; legs dull lead colour. 

The bill is long and fairly slender; the wh^g long and polntedp 
the tail slightly graduated. 

J^cid liny wader, about the size of a Sprrow^ 

found In parties and flocks aboui water. Upper plumage dusky, 
under parts white* 

Little Stint breeds in Siberia and the North 
Russian tundtas and in winter migrates to Africa and .Southern 
Asia- At this season it is abundant in the well-watered parts of 
India and Ceybn; it commences to arrive about the b^^inuing 
of August and departs a^in in April and early May. 

The Dunlin {Eraha a/Jfwa% which winters in Northern India 
in some numbers^ is larger with the beak longer and somewhat 
curved^ 

/fah/s, f/r-*—As we know it in India in winter* the Little Stint 
is an eminently social species, consorting not only tn flocks composed 
only of its own specie^ hut also in company with its near febtion 
Temmlnck's Stint and with larger waders hko the Dunlin and 
Curlew-Sandpiper. These flocks are sometimes of considetabk 
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and they nre foLind both inland on riven and jhtJels and also 
on the sea-coasL The chief requirement is,a broad and flat 
foreshore of mud or sand on which the little birds feed at the 
water's edge, colfocting minute insects, Crustacea and worms, and 
thts of ifiirious aquatic plantSp They arc invmiab'ly bysy, 
pattering al&cg with their tmy feet in and out of the water, thdi 
heads down busily eallecting their ininiite food from the surface of 
the mtid llity arc usually tame and allow a near approach. When 
disturbed they nsc with a soft 

Once on the wing the flight is very swift and strong; the birds 
dart along low ovef the shore and water widi a slightly erratic course^ 
flashing dark and light by turns, as rn unison they change SheJr 
position, sometimes Hying with one wing uppermost, sometimes the 
o^er, thus presenting the upper and lower surface alternately to 
t e observer* Settling again they run rapidly for a few paces and 
then immediately start feed tug as if ihcfc went! uo lime to be lost, 

Temmincli s Stint may \x distinguished 

from this bird In the field by the much d^ker upper parts, by the 
three pairs of white outer taihfcathqrs, and by the ycllowish-olirc 
legs. In Temminck'S Stint the shafts of the ptimanes arc brown 
cacept the first which is white; the Little Stint has the shafts of all 
the primaries largely white. 

1 he Little Stiut breeds at the end of June in grassy inaTshes in 
the Koithem latitudes to which it retires. By way of nest It lines 
with wilEow leaves a cup^haped depression in the swampy ground* 
The clutch consists of four eggs, pyriform in shape* rhe ground- 
colour varies from pale greenish to buffish stone, blotched and 
spotted with rich reddish-brown. 

The ai-crage sise b r-io by o So inches. 


TH E COM MON SN I PE. 

Cafelua GAu^tNAGo (Liuna^^us). 

alike* Length i r inches. Top of the head 
black with a broad buffisb-wHite band down the centre aiid a whitish 
Stripe above each eye; chin and sides of the head whitigh with 
a dark brown band from the beak througb the eye; neck and upper 
breast buff streaked with dark brown; back black with a hrqad 
ttifous buff band down each shoulder, the feathers of the lower back 
fringed and hatted with white; rump and upper Liil-ooverls rufous 
bufr marked with black; wings dark brown/the feathers more ot 
lees edged and tipped with whitish; tail black, the featbers lipped 
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whh buff and wilh ruTous cross-bands tlieir ends;; lower 

plumage white, i^ie under wing-coverts and dunks barred with 
brown; lower tail’coverts banded buff and bkckjsh. 

Iris dark brown; bill bLickish brown, rufous brown at tjase; 
legs olive^recn. 

Weighty $i to 5 

Bill long and slender^ thickening at the end, where it is honey¬ 
combed w^itb aerate cells; eyes set far back in the head with the 
onhee of ttsc ear below their hinder edge; twelve to eighteen laib 
fealhers; but usually fourteen. • 

MeM —A small long-l>eaked bird which springs 

suddenly with a harsh call out of marshy herbage and mounts high 


Pio. S|,— Tpilft lof {a} CoDUBPn Snipe ; (a) Pintail SnEpb {t nuL, sizc.> 


in the air with rapid twisting flight; plumage dark brown streaked 
and variegated with bkek, rufous and bulT^ the lower parts white^ 

The Common or Full Snipe (also called Fantaii 
Snipe in coiitra-distinction to the next species), is very widely 
distributed in Europe, Asia, Africa and America, and is divided 
into se^'cral races. Our Indiacj bird belongs to the typical race. 
This breeds over the greater part of Europe from t^candinavia to the 
lienees and in Central and Northern Asia. In the Indian Empire 
it is known to breed in Kashmir and the Santhal Paiganas. In 
winter numbers fuigrate southwards, and at that season they are 
found about the Meditcrmneant in Northern and Easrem Africa, 
and throughout India, Ceylon and Burma to the Malay countries. 

The Common Snipe commences to arrive in India in August, 
though not in numbers until October, and the great majority have 
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gtrnt a^iti by the middle of May. This is the Snipe of ihc Upper 
IndoGangetk; pkb^ of Sind mid Punjab, Fajputanfi, GuzeraL 
the United Frovirk^ and Northern Eenf^L It is more numerous 
than the Pmta.il in the Peninsula north of the Godavarip hut it is 
rare in Southern ItidUu 

JIadifSj ela .—The Snipe in India is found in a variety of mtuo- 
tions where soft mud and water are found combined with cover. 
Its favouTite haunts vary in dilTeient localities and probably depend 
on some food factor which is at present unknown. In one port It 
haunts rice’h'Pids to the virtual exclusion of ordinary marshy j^ounch 
in other places the reverse^ As the brge eye indicates it is mainly 
noctumal^ but it also feeds a good deal in the early mornings and 
evenings. The rest of the day it drowses away in the stalks of a 
tuft of grass or rashes, and when the sun is particularly hot even 
leaves the jheels to shelter in the cool depths of luxuriant crops or 
|>atches of acruh It feeds on the seeds of marsh plants and small 
mollusc^ but a grtat portion of the food consists of minute worms 
and larvje obtained by iKsring in soft mud. To this end the long 
beak is spedaily adaptk!, furnished with sensitive nerves at tlis 
end and muscles whi^ allow the terminal half to open when the 
l)ase is closed. Another curious feature in the bird is the position 
of the ofifice of the ear, but the explanation of this is still unknown^ 

During the noontide siesta the Snipe is ofkcn very sluggish and 
unwilling to rise. At other times it is shy and active, rising olT the 
ground very suddenly with an alarm note of (or 

pronounced sharply with a nasal tH'ang); it alg^g)s quidtly over the 
g^Dundr and if not minded to go far drops sharply again into cover 
with the winp high over its head as it drops. But if thoroughly 
alarmed it motims into the sky at a great pace; though it is always 
reluctant to leave its chosen spot and oRen flies round at a great 
height in wide circte^ calling occasionally^ and then if the coast 
seems clear drops suddenly hack into cover near the place whem it 
originally rosei On the ground it is very jerky and nenQus in its 
movements. 

During the breeding reason it develops two special characteristics, 
the habit of perching on dead trees and posts where it stands 
nodding its head^ and a nuptial display. In this it dies in wide 
circles high over the nest place, uttering a coll of r/afi-fiert 
and alternating this with sudden downward plunges in which a loud 
bleating sound is produced by the DUtermost pair of tul-feat hers, 
which siund out separate to the others^ and catch the air. 

In Kashmir the Snipe nests in May and June. The nest la a 
shallow cup of dried grass placed in the centre of d clump of thick 
grass in marshy ground- 
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The clutch con.ststs of four eggs. In ^hape they are broad ovats^ 
very compressed .T^id polnled towards the simiher end- The teKLiirc 
is smooth and dose with a fair glo^- The ground-coiouf varies 
froai pale greenish or bltiisli to pale browi^n, blotched and spotted 
with various shades of sepia and ash colour. The markings tend to 
collect towards the broad end, but in many eggs they are disposed 
in lines with a distinct spiral twbt owing to rotation of the ^ in 
the oviduCL 'Phey are very large for the sis® of the bird and 
measure about j- 5 o by r'15 inches. 


THE PINTAIL S NM P R 

CAreuM STENURA {BoFutparte). 

similar to the Common Snipe that no separate 
description h required. It is slightly duller in colour with less 
white in tlie w ings. It may be identifkd at once by the tail which 
consists of twenty-six featbciSi of winch the outermost eight on each 
side are stiiTp narrow and wire-likCt aJtd explain tite name of Pintail 
Weighty 3I to 3 oz. 

/le/d /dm/tficafioif ,—Almost ]n!ip 05 sil>le to distinguish from the 
Common Snipe in the held except by a very slight difTcrcnce in the 
call and by the slower heavier flight. 

Breeds in Eastern Siberia as far west as the 
Yenesei Valley, and tfiigrates in winter to South-eskStem Asia anti 
the Malay ArchiiJelago. The Pintail enters India over the Eastern 
Himalayas, and U very common in Eastern and Southern India, 
growing scarcer towards the north and west In Sind a few have 
been recorded^ but it is unknown in the Punjab^ North-west 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir. In Eastern India it 
arrives early In August and leaves again by the end of Apol, 

The Wood'Snipe {Caf^/h a slightly larger and darker 

species with barred under parts, is best known In India as a winter 
visitor in small numbers to the hitl rangt^ of the south- 

TJie Jack-Snipe miHimur) is a common winter 

visitor to India, and a scarce one in Ceylon and Burma. Jt is 
readily identihi^d by its small size, wedged-sbaped tail of twelve 
pointed feathers, snd the p^atches of glossy gteen on the upper 
plumage. 

Jfaid/f, if/r,—The Pintml Snipe is found m Indb, like the 
Common Snipe and in many areas in company with it, in ev^ 
type of marshy and floodcti ground where soft mud combines with 
cover. It is, however, also occasionally found in dry gTass, stubbles 
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or low 5qrtib^ arc] this dilTcrtriicc is dyc" UJ the fuel dmitthe Fintail 
has not fiuch a highly specialised bill as ihu CpmnioR Sn\[^ and 
thenefore feeds less oti w'orms and nior^ on insect^ larvae and 
Riollusou On the wing the Pintail ss a heavier and d^Ii€f-lootdng 
birdr and there is a litije difference in the alarm call with which it 
rises I the Oiglit also is not so swifL These didecencirs ate, however^ 
very slight and only to be appreciatii^d by the few* 

In Eastern Siberia the Pintail breeds about June, The cotirting 
display appears to be very similar to that of the Common Snipe^ 
white the nest and eggs also closely resemble those of the better- 
known spedea^ 


THE FAINTED SNIPE 

RosTRATOMt RESGiiALE^&is (LLrm^eus)* 

male lo inchcsi female 1 1 inchies+ Iilale: 
Upper plymoge olivaceotis-brown indistinctly batted with bladdsh, 
the scapulars and inner wing-coverts with broad,, dart green bars 
edged with white j a broad buiT t>and down the middle of the crowti 
from the beak, and another behind the eye and cnciricling it} a 
broad bulT band down I'acb side of the back j on the tertiories and 
wing-coverts bulf, black-edgcd bands come in and pass eitfnnally 
into spots I wing-quills bluish^^iey finely barred with wavy black 
lineSf oval bu.IT spots on the outer webs which arc block towards the 
base I rump and tall bluTsb^grey finely liarrcd with black and 
conspicuously spotted and ihintly tipped with buff; dim whitish; 
sides of the neck, throat and breast brown streaked with whiten 
defined with a blockish gorget; lower plumage white extending In 
a narrow band on each side behind the gorget to join the bu IT 
shoulder itae$; sides of the brt^t liehind the white band olive- 
brown and blocL 

Female: A broad buff band down the middld of the Crown; a 
while band behind the eye and encircling it; remainder of head 
and neck dull chestnut, becoming lighter towards the throat and 
daikening towards a blackish pectoral bond; mantle grey washed 
with olive and ncarrowly barred with blackish; a broad buff bond 
down eacb side of the back; a tuft of pure wiiite lanceolate (i^tbers 
underlying the scapulars; wing-coverts and inirer flight^eatbers 
blight olive-gfcen closely barred with black; wing-quills^ tump and 
tail and remainder of lower plumage as in the male. 

Iris btown; bill pale Jieshy-browni darker towards the tip; legs 
greenUhj claws blown. 


PLATE XVJIL 
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TJIE fainted snipe 4 ^^ 

Weight, male 3^5 to 4-9 ox.* female 4 4 to 6-4 ot 

Bill long and ^lender, slightly swollen and bent downwards at 
the tipi legs with long loes^ the tibia partly naked; winga shorty 
bmad and ample, 

/Tf/if — Heavy Hall-llke flight, wonderfully painted 

plumage and dnmsy build distinguish it from all other wnders; 
the bufl^band along the crown and the heavy spectacle markings art 
distinctive. 

—The Fainted Snipe is very widely distributed in 
Afzicap jlsia, Australia and Tasmania, tt^e birds from the two latter 
places being separated from the typical form as another sub-spccies. 

In fndta it is found practically throughout the coimtryp occiuring 
even in the Himalayas and other motinlalii ranges up to 5000 feet 



Fio^ !i3.“Patn(eii Snipt (4 nmt lUe.) 

wherever suitable swamps occur. In the main a resident species, ft 
IB also a local migrant. 

The Painted Snipe is sometimes confused with the Woodcock 
(S^a/ofiax rwjAV-p/rt). the weli-known game-bird of Europe, which is 
moderately common along ihe Himalayas where it breeds^ In 
winter it is found occasionally in many parts of India^ Burma and 
Ceylon^ being best known in the Nilgirls. The warm brown 
coloration with transverse l>ands on tlie head and fine barring on 
the lower plumage should prevent the mistake. 

/Ifidifs, r/r.—The Painicd Snipe h found in swampy ground in 
jheela and along the edges of water channels where small patches 
of open water attemate with heavy coven In such places they are 
found singly or in parties of ten to a dorjen birds which He closely 
and are flushed with difficulty They rise from the ground huarily 

2 E 
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I ike a Rajl^ trailini^ legs that are not tuek«] into place until the 
bird has hown several and ihey^ By with he^vy laborious action 
till they drop back into cover a short distance away; at tbe first 
opportunity they run back to the spot whence they were flushed- 
In habits they are largely crepuscular^ feeding 'moining and evening 
and perhaps at night as well, and resting during the warn^er homs- 
^Vhen feeding they cRtiii Iguve the swampy ground and work out 
into the open on to grassland or plough^ running back to cover with 
Lowered heads and shame-faced denui^nour if disturbed. When 
necessary they can swim eaceUently. As a gorne-bird the Painted 
Snipe is neither worth shooting nor eating. 

'the call is a rather deep meltow note resembling the noise 
made by blowing into the mouth of a bottle^ without blowing hard 
enough to produce a whistle. 

As m the case of the Button-Quails^ where also the females are 
larger and brighter than the maJeSj the Painted Snipe is believed 
to be polyandrous. The point has not yet been settled beyond 
dispute^ liut it is apparently the case iliat the birds do not pair 
except very temporarily* As soon as the eggs are laid ihe mate 
bird proceeds to incubate them and rear the chicks^ while the 
female again pairs wltli another male who in turn is also provided 
with similar duties. To this state of affairs k attributed the fact 
that males are more numerous than females, and also the prolonged 
breeding season which extends virtually throughout the year, wherever 
condidous of food and water are suitable. 

Another remarkable feature of the bird is its display, used both 
in CGuitsbip and as a protection against danger. In this the wings 
are spread and brought forward to beyond the top of the beak, 
while the tail is simultaneously expanded, until the bird becomes 
a patch of brtghily-spotted markings. This is accompanied by a 
hissing, swearing note. 

The nest is a compact flat pad+ slightly depressed in the centrcj 
of gras% straw, rushes and weeds, placed on the ground or in a 
tuft of herbage in any spot contiguous to water, usually in a wet 
situation but occasionally out in a dr>^ field. The clutch consists of 
four eggs* 

The egg b a moderately broad oval, with the small end rather 
compressed and lengthened. The shell is very hard and of a close 
Compact texture with a slight gloss* The ground-colour ts clear 
bright yoUow, thickly and l>oldly blotched and streaked with on 
intensely deep and rich brown. 

The egg measures about 1^40 by Inches, 
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THK BLACK-HEADED GULI^ 

Larus ridibumdus linnsciif. 

Letigth r6 inches. Sexes altkt Winter plun^oge: 
Head} neclc, mn^p^ tail and entire lower plmnage white, a smalt 
brow^n mark in front of the eye and another behind the ear; back 
and wings pearl^gney, the outer hight-featbers with their cov^erts 
wlittn and their tips conspicuously tnatked with blicL 

In summer pluniage a deep brown hbod is assumed covering the 
whole head and upper neck. 

Iris dark brown; eyc-rims, bill and legs deep red 
The bill is stout and cofripressed, the upper mandible curved 
and beni down over the Itp of the lower mandible which has a 
conspicuous angle below near the end; wings long, exceeding ibe 
square laiJ; hind toe small; front toes fully webbed. 

Melt/ —A typical small Guilt easily recognised in 

winter plumage by the dirk spot behind the car and the while 
edge to the front of the end of the wing. It must, however, be 
distinguished from the Bnown-headod Gull [ZijJifj 
also common on the Indian coasts, a larger bird in which the point 
of the wing l& black enclosing white patches called ^^minrors.'^ 

DtJ/rtMhfjv,—This Gull breeds in lempcrate Europe, south¬ 
wards to the hlcdlteiranean, and also in Western Asix In winter 
it is also found in Northern Africa and Sotilhern Asia as far souih 
as India. In Eastern Siberia^ China* Japan and the Philippines it 
is replaced by another race- 

In India it commences to arrive in August and leaver towards 
the end of March, though some birds remain until early May. It 
is common in Kashmir nod about the coasis of Northern India; 
on the west coast it is found as far south as Travancore. 

//ti&i'/s, This faoiiJiar Europein Gull is found in India both 
on the sea-coasts and inland, about mnks* Jheels, and the larger 
rivers. 

On the sea-coast it is most common in and around the harbours, 
where it is very much of a scavenger about the shipping, taking 
dead fish, Crustacea and prliage of all kinds from the surface of 
the water or from where the tides have thrown it up along die 
shore, h cannot dive and* tlicrefore* seldom entches live fish. Like 
all Gulls, it is a bird of very active habits and strong flight. Hying and 
wheeling backwards and forwardsi over the water with an untiring 
buoyancy that is its essential chaiacteristic. Numlsers are found 
together and constitute Luge Ioosely<H5nnecled Hocks whkh, when 
not feeding, rest either on the sea or sands and sometimes on level 
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ground inlani The cry 19 a qucmioiis scresimt and verj 

little excite the birds to noisy irociretatiotis of it* ^ 

Inland its distribution is Bomevrhat difficult 10 underetnini At 
some of the larger lahes it my be mat with during the winter 
months, but it is probably safe to say that the bird is usually found 
inland while migraling; then also it is found in Bocks which tmvel 
up the course of the larger rivers and break iheir stay for a short 
time on big tanks and lakes. In such places its food is largely of 
an arsimal nature, including all the smaller forms of luvfatebrate 
life that come within its kera 

In Europe the breeding season is from April onwards. The 
bird breeds in large coLouies which arc found in %^rious situations 
on island^tudded bkes, on sand-hills by the sea* in bogs and marshes 
often far intaniL The nests are hea|)s of vqgetable tnatter with a 
hollow for the eggs, and they are built on the ground or in reed-beds 
with no attempt at concealment. The are frequently collected 
for human food and are freely sold under the name of Plover's eggs. 
The normal clutch consists of three eggs, but two to four are 
found. The egg is a broad oval, rather pointed at one end. The 
ground-colour wies from light stoue lo dark browD, spotted and 
blotched with deep blackish-brown and purplish. 

The egg measures about ^^05 by 1*5 inches. 


THE WHISKERED TERN. 

CuttooMiAS HVDRii>A (Patkis). 

—Length ro inches. Sexes alike. The crown of 
the head greyish striioked with black, becoming tnore marked on 
the nape, and also forming an IndeBnlte band through the cycj 
remainder of head, neck and lower parts wliitcj remainder of upper 
plumage l^ht ashy-grey, tlse Bight - feathers being darker and wnth 
their concealed portions brown- 

In summer plumage the lop and sides of the head are black 
and the ashy-grey of the up(>er plumage becomes darker ' fore-neck 
and breast dark grey passing into sooty black on the aixiomen. 

Iris brown 1 bill r ^; legs dull red* 

The bill is shorty slight and margimilly compressed. The feet are 
weak with dceply^calloped weba between the toes; the tail is short 
and very slightly forked, and the closed wings project beyond it. 

Jdtftfificalim .—A graceful whitish tjirdj^ in summer w'ith a 
black cap and belly, which feeds in companies over w-ater or rkc- 
fields dehcatety rapturing insects; distinguish in the held from the 
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other domnioa Jnlatid Ternfi by the sbortp scarcely forltcd taiJ^ and in 
the harsd by the v^ry slight webs between the toes. 

The Whiskered Tern ta found in several races in 
the toinperate parts of Europe, the whoEe of Africa, Southern As\:Lr 
the Malay Archipelago and Atislralta, The breeding race of India 
has been separated as smaller than the typical European bird under 
the name of CL A. mifim. It breeds in Kashmir and in the United 
Provinces^ and at other seasons may be found in suitable places 
throughout India, Ceylon and Burma, A migrant species, but 
its movemenis have not been worked out 

//adiU^ —This species h one of the Marsh Terns as opposed 
10 the Hiver and Sea Terns. Except on migration, when it tra^’els 
along the course of rivers* it lives and breeds on lakes and tnnks^ 
preferably those which are partly overgrown with lotus and other 
aquatic vegetation; though it strays a good deal to rice-fields, stnah 
ponds and inundated areas in search of the insects which form ilie 
greater part of its food. 

These birds feed on the wing in small companies in the most 
methoflical manner, starting at one cud of the jhecl and working 
up against wind to the far end; as they go each bird dips down 
incessantly to pick food off the water or weeds. Dragon-flies and 
ttieir larva; appear to be their staple food, but water-beetles and 
other aquatic insects arc fredy taken. Arrived at the ctid of the 
jheei the flock flies back to the start again; those that ate Eatisfied 
rest on a rocky islet or the hough of some water-logged falleo tree 
and preen their plumage; the unsatisfied commence another beat in 
search of further food* 

The breeding season lasts from June to August. The nest is a 
slight platform of rushes and long LTutlers of weed wound round and 
round in circular form and placed on the broad leaves of loSus 
plants with which they are firmly intertwined- it is placed out in 
deep water In ihe centre of the chosen lake or jheeh free of the 
reeds and rushes^ 

The number of eggs varies from two to four, hut the pormal 
clutch probably consists of three eggs* 

The egg is a mcNileTaiely broad oval, a good deal poinled at one 
end; the te^^ture is fine and close but there is little gloss. Tl>e 
ground-colour is geuemlly a pale, clear olive^grecn, but it varies ako 
from pale oUm; stone^olour to rich blue-giesen. The markings 
consist of streaky spots and blotches of deep blacktsh^bruwm or 
reddish-bfowni with sccondaiy markings of paJu purplish-brown* 
Tlicru is a good deal of variation in the character and estent of 
these markings. 

The egg measuTes abnul 1-51 by i-cg inches. 
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THE COMMON RIVER TERN. 

STtttiJ^A AUitAKTiA Gray. 

Length id inches. Sexes alilcc, Wlirler plumiigc: 
Crown dull grey; upper plmnage french-grey* paling to pcarl-grty 
on the rump and tail; lower plumage very diilicate greyisJi-whiie. 

In summer plumage the lop and skies of the head are black 
glossed with green, with a whllish spot under each eye* 

Iris brown; bill deep yellow; legs red 

Bill long, slender and compressed; feet smali with the front toes 
webbed; wings and tail lon^ the latter deeply forked. 

fifid Idtntijka/im. —A very graceful grey and white bird with 
long [x>inted wings and a long deeply-forked tail and usually a 
black cap, which Is Invaikbly found by water. For difTerences 
from other Terns sec under the next species. 

—This Tern is found throughout India and Bunua 
and in the Malay Peninsula. It ts not found in Baluchistan or In 
the mountain areas, bnt is otherwise fairly generally distributed 
throughout India* It is a resident specica^ though individuals 
wander about a good deal according to the water-supply, 

eU ,—This Tem is essentially a river bird occurring singly 
or in small parties about all the rivers of India where they flow 
through the plains, and leaving them only for temporary visits to 
jheels and tanks. Only slnigglers ever visit tidal waters. These 
femB spend the greater portion of their time Eshing. They Gy 
along some so to 30 feel above the suiface of the water^ the 
strong, deej^ regular beats of the long pointed wings producing a 
distinctive but slightly ^erky flighty and us they Gy their keen 
eyes Watch the water be tow for shoals of the small fishes on 
which they feed* The actual capture of a Gsh is cGbcted by a 
perpendicular drop into the water and it is eaten on the wing, 
swallowi;^ invariably head foremosL Once a suimblii Gsbing 
ground is discoverL'd the dimret purposeful Gigbt is abandoned for 
graceful wheeling curves which show to the full the powers of flight 
that Etve earned the marine Terns their name of Sea-Swallows. 
After their appotiies are saiisfled they sit in parties on the sand- 
lianks near ihe wnteris edgi^ often in company with other species. 
They never perch on trees, nor do they Htjitle on the water or swim. 

rhe River Tern bnzeds from March till May on the baiei glittering 
sand^banks of the rivers^ genendly on bhnds, but also along the 
fib ore. Several pairs generally breed near one another, and the 
same sand-hanks are usually tenanted by colonies of SkirnmerSt 
Little Indian Pratincolea, Black-belGcd Ternsi, Little Terns, and 
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lAtini df ihc Gnxit Stone^PloveTi the Spurwing-Flovcr, and thicj 
Lit Lie Ring-PJovef. 

'fhe nest a small depressiciii scraped in Lbe sand whicli U at 
this season almost too hot to touch with the naked hand During 
the daytime therefore the Tems sini rmy casual about brooding 
their eggs and spend much of their time fishing in the vicinity. A 
human being bas^ however, only to set foot on the sand-bank for 
a scene of great esciEement to ensue. Sitting birds rise from the 
nests^ others arrive from the river» and while the sand is cov'cred 



FlC. Sj.—G d«iiim3ei River Tern. Q taat* 


with Pratincoles fluttering and slaggering in simulated death throes 
ihe air is filled with Terras fiashing backwards and fonsrards and 
wheeling round and round overhead* their shrill plaintive cries 
indicating only too surely the presence of the eggs and offspring 
they seek to protect* 

The cluEch consists of two or three eg^ They are broad ovals 
tn shape, very fitnoolh and fine in lexlure wjlh little filoBS. The 
ground is i delicate greenish-grey or huiTy stone-colour. This is 
covered with sowll blotches, lines and streals of dark brown, and 
with secondary markings underlying them of clouds and streaks 
of pale ioky-purplc. 

Ill size they average about 1-63 by 1-33 inches. 
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THE BLACK-BELLIED TERN. 

Sterna srELASOCASTER TcmmincL 
CPLaec ivwNh Fijf. 4,) 

Length 13 inches. Sejces alike. Top and sides 
ef the head black; upper pltimge ashjr-grey slightly tinged mth 
brown on the innemiftst flight-feathers, the oyler diglitTeathers 
frosted and whitish with their inner webs brownish | tail paler grey 
than the Ijack^ the long ontcf feathers white j lower pliiinuge while 
on the chin gradually passing through grey on the neck into 
chocolate and then into black ffoni the breast to the tail | wing- 
lining white. 

For a short penod after breeding the black cap and dark under 
parts become white. 

Iris dark brown j bill OTange-yellow; legs onange-redL 

Simcture as in the Common River Tern. 

—Five species of Tern are found commonly 
inland in winter in India. All may have the cap bkek according to 
ftge and season. The \^'hiskered Tern may at once bo separated 
from the other four by the short almost square tail and the deeply- 
scalloped webs of the fecL It shares with the Blacfc-belhcd Tern 
the further distinction of a black belly in fuil plumage. 

The other four species have long deeply-forked tails and fully- 
webbed feet. The black bill and legs distingtiish the Gull-bilJed Tern 
at all seasons^ whde the Lhtfe Tsru {Si^rmi 
a/AiJreni) may always he known by its small sire* The others 
being thus eltoiLnated, It shouEd always be possible to separate the 
River Tem aiid Btack-bellied Tcm l>y size and build alone, the 
former being a heavier and more clumsy biid^ while the latter 
gener^dly has the black belly or some traces of it. 

—Tliis Tem js peculiar to Indio, Burma and 
Ceylom In^ India its western boundary appears to be the Indus 
Aallejj and it is not found m the Himalayas abo^'e 2500 feet. It 
is very abundant in Northern India but less conimon in the South. 
A fcsideiit species* though individuals wander a good deal. 

The habits of the Black-bclEied Tern are very 
similar to those of the Conimon River Terp, in company with which 
it is gencmlly founds Its main habitat is in the beds of the big 
rivers of the plains^ where it fishes In the channels and nests upon 
the sand banks, but it also fmely visits jheels and Unhs; It flics 
and Italics singly and in parties. It has much the same flight and 
raeth^ of fishing as the River Tem, but it is more of an adept at 
catching insects, lifting them from tile stirface gf water with a gentle 
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glide gr chasiiiig them over land In th<; evenings. The flight h 
swift enough for the capture of tiger-betHJe% and grasshoppers and 
termites are eaten in quantltii.'S. Fish are swallon^L^ head ftrst, so 
tiuil the sharp fins fold n^lnst the body and do not harm the gnlkt. 
Pniwns for ^e same reason are swallowed tall firs^ as their sh^rp 
[loints are the legs and mandlbTes which project forwards. 

As indicated eitder the last species it breeds on the sand-hanl^s 
of the larger rivijrs from March to May, sometimes solitary^ but 
usually in the mixed colonics with other species. 

The nest is a mere scrape in thousand, and the dtitcb in thw 
species v'ories from two to four eggs. The eggs may geiYCFally be 
distinguished from those of the River Tern by their smaller size 
and more elongated shape. They are broad ovals, and genc^ly 
without gloss. The ground'Colour is cream or huffy-brown of various 
shadosp speckledt streaked and spotted, and with a few blotches of 
reddish or purplish-brown ] there are also faint secondary markings 
of spots, clouds and streaks of pale purple^ 

In si^^e they average about 1*25 by 0-05 inches 


THE INDIAN SKIMMEK 

Rtivji CHOPS alhicollis Swaluson. 

—Length 17 inches, Seics alike. The top of the 
head blackish-brown* back and wings bl'vckish-bmwn, the inner 
flight-feathers broadly tipped with white; a line down the centre of 
the rump to the inner webs of the central tail-feathers bfankish- 
brown; remainder of plnmage white. 

Iris brown; bill deep onn^ge, the tips of the mandibles yellow; 

]«£s bfight venntlion* < ■ i 

The curious bill is described below; wings very long and pointed, 
tail short fttid slightly forked; feet siuall nnd webhctl. 

J!ie/d Identifeation.—h while Tem-tike bird, with a black cap 
and back and immensely Luge black wings, which can be mistaken 
for nothing else, as the curious beak and the feeding habils correlated 
with it art uriqua It occurs oiily by water. 

Ztir/H^wAaw.—Found on the larger rivers of India and Burma, 
extending to the West as far as Persian Baluchistan. A local 

migrant . . ■ j 

Habits, eti. _^The Skimmer or Seissorsbiil is purely a wnter-biro, 

found almost entirely on the larger, broader rivers where their comse 
is placid, flowbg smoothly between sand banks. Oocaiionally it 
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visits jl^eels and Uinlc!; in the neighl)Ourho&d or such rivers, bgt onEy 
when there h a clear expajise of water free of For of all the 

curiotiFi and specialist birfs of India ihc Skimmer is one of the 
moat curious and highly specialised In appcamfice at a distaiKC 
it would pass for a very clumsy black and white Tern, remarkable 
for the expanse of wing and the deep deliEterate flapping of its 
flight; hut at a shgil distance attention is attracted by the curious 
bilL Of this both mandibles are deep and greatly compressed, 
zDurh as if two knife^blades had been set edge to edge^ the upper 
mandible is consid^hly shorter than the lower which projcjcts 
beyond iL The zmson for the shape of this curious organ is soon 
apparent, as one cannot watch a party qf Skimmers on the wing for 
long without seeing it in use. Singly or jn parties of ten to twenty 
birds they fly slowly backwards and forwards along the surface of 
the water as if they were ploughing it, the elongated portion of the 



Fi(k S4.—[ndiim Skimmer. (J naL ikt) 

lower mandible culling through the surface, leaving scarcely a ripple* 
The older writers attributed this habit to a meaningless fascination 
in d^isttubing the placid surface of the waters; hut the more pfosde 
habit of mind of the modem naturalist has ascertained by obseira^ 
tion that the bird is catching fish. It skims with the beak wide 
open In shallow water, the lower mandible below the water, the 
upfier mandible clear of the surface; a small fish sliikes the razor 
edge and runs up the incline; and the jaws close swiftly across the 
fish, held CTOSSways firmly in three cutting edges; for an cxauiination 
of the beak shows that the two mandibles close together in the same 
fwhson as a curling-iron. The nestling ScissonsbilJ has the petfcttly 
normat bill of a young Tern. 

The breeding season lusts ffoni Mart:h to May, The nest b a 
mere scrapo on the bare send'banks of the rivers that this species 
frequents, and the colonies are always shared by Terns and 
Pratincoles. When disturbed tho birds flap Jaaiy round in the 
neighbourhood uttering all ibc while a ceaseless twittetiDg ciy. 
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The fill! clutch consist^ of four eggs* 

'i’he egg h a. broad ova]| more or leas pointed towards 

the Smaller end^ the tcxtune is Ene aud compact and ihcie is a 
slight gloss. 

The ground-colour is variable, delicate greenish or greyiah-whitOp 
pale salmon-colQur or pale bud. The markings consist of hold 
blotches and streaka, chicEy the latt-fir, of rich uiulmr'Cliocolate or 
reddish-brown, underlaid by similar streaks and btotchea of more or 
less pale inky-purple; there is as a rule a consids^bEe twist apparent 
in the markings of the ^s as if lhe>'»had been deposited while the 
egg was rotating^ 

The average size is about i- 6 o by i-i3 inches. 


THE SPOTTED^BILLED PELICAN. 

i^EUECANUS PHIUPPENSTS Gmelin. 

Length 5 Test. Seres alike* Full adult breeding 
plumage: White almost throughout, crown and neck feathers^ sbon 
and curly with their bases dark brown; lower backp rump, flanks^ 
and a patch below the tail vinaceous^pink; a slight crest and a mane 
of larger feathers down the back of the neck brownish; the flight- 
feathers bUckish-brownj growing white itiwardlys the larger wing and 
upper tail-coverts with black shafts; tall light ashy-brown. 

In other plumages the vinaceous-pink tinge is lacking and the 
plumage is much sullied with brown. 

Ins white or yeliowishj bare skin round the eye yellow and livid | 
bill pinkish-yellowp the sides of the upper mandible with large bluish- 
black spots, tip of the mandibles orangfrycllow ; pouch dull purple 
blotched and spotted with bluish-black; kgs dark brown^ 

The upjier mandible is long, flat and boat-sliaped, tcrmlr^ling in 
a hooked nail; the lower mandible consists of two flexible arches 
which support a huge elastic pouch; body huge and squat with 
short webbed feel, 

Mt/J —The huge squat Pellran with its enormous 

beak and ehsMC pouch ia familiar to every one tlirough picture, 
story and Zw, though the identLiiailion of the varioas species in 
the field Is a matter of diflkuliy. In Eight the birds appear white 

with the points of the wings blacL 

ft.—Throughout the letter watered tracts of India, 
Ceybn, and Burma and the whole Oriental region* A migratory 
bircL 
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Two other species of vety siiDiliu' appearance, ihe Rosy PeHcan 
(/WjfrjjMfi otuf^nK^aias) and the DaKomlbn Friican {Pfiicamus 
are found in North-western and Northern Indb lespectivcIy- 
y/rf^jVr* dc *—This Pelican is pm^ly a water-hird, l>eifig Foiind 
wherever there are bfge expanses of water suitable for it to fish in. 



J? 10. Sj-'^SpQtL'Ccl-tsIltfid PeliiiajL (I naL d£&]| 

It ia found singly ot io small panics, but dIeq often in large flot;li 5 . 
It is seldom seen on land, as it is n bad and clumsy walker, hnl in 
the water it swings well and buoyantTy. The food consists of fish 
which arc caught not by diving of which the bird js incapable^ but 
by scoops of the great lower mandible with its pendant and elastic 
pouch of naked membrane which acts as an ideal landing neL 
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When in ^ocks Pelicans capture their prey by running a line or 
lines across the water and driving the fish before them into shallow 
water by beating the water with their wings;, 

On the wing the Pelican flies well, with the neck bent and the 
head close to the shoulders, the great wings beating in rhythmic 
unison, The flocks fly in regular lines or wedges like Geese and 
often ascend to a great height in the air. 

There is no known breeding haunt of the Pelican in India, but 
in November the birds collect in huge numbers in Burma to breed, 
and in Ceylon they breed in February and March. Oates bos 
described a vast breeding colony in the forests of the Sittang in 
Burma, which he calculated to be twenty miles long and five miles 
broad. Here this Pelican was nesting in company with Adjutants, 
and the totai number of birds was estimated in millions. The huge 
Dcsts were ctunptBed entirely of slicks without lining, and I h me to 
fifteen nests would be placed in a single tree at the height of loo 
feet from the ground. The most sttiking point about this Felicamy 
was the complele silence that prevaiicd, save for the whistle of the 
wings of birds flying fat overhead which sounded like the music 
of an xolian harp. 

The clutch consisls of three eggs. The egg is long and nartow, 
equally pointed at both ends. The true shell is smooth and white 
but it is covered wiih an outer coating of chalky teaturc. TTiis^ 
when the egg is fresh, is pure white, but it gradually becomes stained, 
and Is dark brown or black by the time that the chick hatches. 

The egg measures from 5-65 to inches in length by about 
3-10 inches in breadth. 


the little cormorant. 

pHAI.aCEOCSRAK NIGEB (A'icillot). 

Length SOincheSL Seaesaltkfc Black throughout 
with a slight green gloss j a white patch bordering the threut pouch; 
the scapulars and wing-coverts are dark silvery-grey with broad 
black borders to the feathers. 

In the breeding season the while throat is lost, but scattered 
white feathcre grow on the lie-nd and a few white hair-like plumes 

on the sides of ihti neck. . , , 

Iris greenish-brown; bill Imiwn, Jmd while breed- 

tng; eyelids and the giilar pouch and legs blackish, livid wliile 

bluing* 
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Bill rather slender and compressed, rotinded and sharply hooked 
at the end; a gnlar pouch under the bill j Uil we^ge-shapcd j toes 
flattened and webbed. 

fUld —A water-bird, dark glOiSsy blncki with an 

upright csunage and a habit of siitmg on stumps and tree^ with iKe 
wings outspreacL Swims and dives eKceliently and flies wtlL 
Disdngnlsh by small sht rrom other Cormomnls. 

ZHs/fiifuU^H.^Faund throughout India, Ceylon, Burma, the 
Malay Feninisula, Smnatra, and Borneo. In Iiidia it is not found 
in the Himalayas or otiier hill ranges, in Baluchistan, or in the 
extreme north west of the Punjab or in the North-west Frontier 



\ 

Fig. afi, — Linlc Corttiormat nal, 


Province^ but it is otherwise faund wherever xijitaljJe water exists* 
It is a resident spedes. 

^ 1 he Coidiuon Cormorant ( PAa/^^ff^rax in addition t o 

being much larger, is distinguished in the breeding season by more 
while on the head and neefc and a large white pitch on each flank. 
Immatore birds are browner with white under parts. It is found 
throughout India, 

f/£,—This is ihe commonest species of Comiorant in 
India and is often very abundant. Although occasionally found on 
\hs sea-coast it Is a bird of fresh water, preferring tnarshes and tanks 
even to rivers. It ta found singly and in parties, and in suitable 
iminbers collect though not ns one flock j they roost 
m company in trees. 
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Tkd LiLllti Curmcmnt liv^ on small crabs, tadpoles, frogs mud 
fish which it catches under w^ter, swimming and diving with the 
utmost compared with a duck it swims very low in the water, 
and at a hint of danger iE; can submerge leaving only the head and 
tieck above the surface like a periscope. It rises with dItHcuUy 
from the water with a long flapping struggle^ but once on the wing 
flies strongly and swiftly with the head and neck outstretched in 
front and the feet stretched SEraight behind. Out of the water it 
perches both on the ground and on rocks and on trees, but Sts 
favourite perdi is a low stump sticking out of water; St stands very 
upright and has the family habit of sitting for long periods with the 
wings outstretched to catch the 3un+ 

The breeding season in India is from July to Septemherj and the 
birds breed in colonies often of great aizev The nest is & fkiitish 
Cup of Sticks which is comparatively siuall for the size of the bird, 
and sometimes, indeed, was originahy the property of a crow or egret; 
old nests are repaired from, year to year. They are occasionally 
placed in reed-beds, but the majority of colonies are built in trees 
standing in water or in its immedkie vicinity by jheefs and tanks. 
A number of nests may be found in one tiee, and the trees are 
often of small sk& 

The clutch consists of three to five eggs. 

The eggs are tong ovals^ pointed toward^ the small end^ the 
shell is firm and hard, greenish blue in colour, but covered with an 
exterior choJky coating, whichi when kid, is white or bluish white, 
but is soon stained to yellow or brown. Portions of this diaJky 
coat flake off in ihs nest, revealing the greenish blue shell beneath. 

In siae the eggs average about by 1+15 inches. 


THE INDIAN DARTER. 

wgi^^MOcASTEKL Pennant. 

—Length 3 feeL Sexes alike. Ctown and neck 
brown, all the feathers with pale edges* the back of the neck 
blackish; a fine line over the uye^ chin, throat and a separale line 
half-way down the sides of the neck white | upper back blaci w^iih 
brown edges; remainder ofthe plumage glossy blacky the wing-feathers 
nearest the liody and the coverts with silvery white shaft'Streaka. 

Iris yellow; bill blackish-browUi lower niandibk yellowish; tegs 
black. 

Bill siraighh slenderaud sltarply pointed j neck long and slender ; 
sca^Hilars Jong and Tanceolate; tail long and wedge shaped; feet webbed 
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Fitid IdtHtifieati^n .—^A large black water-bird with long snaky 
neck ind sf^-libe beak, and white on the throat and nock; swims, 
dives and flies well and perches on trees. * 

Z'ir/«JwAM._Tbroughfmt the Oriental re^on. This bird is 
found throughout India in suitable localities from the valley of the 
Indus eastward, but it does not ascend the bills, A resident species. 
Habits^ tt (.—The Darter frequents fresh water, whether rivers, 
lakes or jheel^ the only requisite being that the water should he 
deep enough for it to swim and dive in. It does not visit the sea, 
though it may be found in liijal estuEuries and creeks. It is a social 



Pits. IndEin DAittf, C| sizt) 


bird, found in parties ai a]I seasons and \i has a predtleetion for ihe 
fiodely of the LUtle Cormorantp both species breeding# lishing and 
resting in cornpnyH 

This bittl is a highly specialised form whose whole sLructtiie and 
habits are adapted to one end» the capture of fishv It is a most 
wondeifu] swimmer and diver. It swims very low in the waicr, with, 
as a liili^ Only Its head and neck uncovefcd; and as it moves along 
the head turns froin side to side and the long neck twists and Imnds 
with stmk&hke movements that at once suggest the name of Snake' 
bird, so often applied to the species. As a fish rises or swims past 
the beak darts forward with the velocity of a spring impaling it or 
seizing it between the mandibles j the sudden rapier-like thrust is 
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explained by a bend in the neck at ihe Sth and 9th vertebrae which 
straightens for the thrust and acts as a spring. It follows fish and 
captures them under water, diving whilst swimming or with a plunge 
from Its perdi. It emergis with the captured fish in its bealCi 
throws it up into the air and catches it in position to swallow head 
foremost- 

IVben sated these birds emerge from the water and settle on 
trees and stumps in company with Cormorants, and, like therni hang 
out their wings to dry. When approached they crime their long 
necks and liny snakc-like heads at the intruder in a most ridlcuiciis 
manner, till too near an approach sends the whole lot olT into the 
vrater with mighty fLappings and splashings^ CEose to the ground 
or water they ore very ungainly on the wing, hoi once high in the 
air they can fly strongly like a CormoranL The voice is a hoafse 
dis^lLibic croak 

The breeding sea^n is in Jamiar^' and February or from June to 
August according to the Lnflueince of the monsoon in dilferent ports 
of India. The birds build in colonies in company with Cormorants 
and Herons, constructing rough unlined stick nests in clumps of 
tre€5S \ the same sites and nests are used year after year* 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. 

Tlie egg i$ a much elongated oval, more or less pointed towards 
one end; the true shell Is of a samewhot pale greenish-blue tint, 
only visible in places after the flaking ofl a superimposed chalky 
greenish-white coating which is gradually stained brown as incubation 
proceeds. 

The egg measures about 3-15 by 1-37 Inches. 


THE WHITE [BIS. 

Tnu^KiORm^ mulanocephalus (Latham). 

D^senff/wn .—Length 30 inches. Sexes alike. Head and neck 
naked^ dark bluish-black in colour; the plimiage Is white througb- 
Qut^ the tips of the primaiies mottled with brown and the ends of 
the tertioiles alaiy-grey- 

In breeding plumage these grey tertiarieB are longer and looser 
id texture^ and the feathers round the base of the neck and on the 
upper breast become more plume-tike* 

Iris red-brown I bill bla^; legs glossy black. 

The bill 15 long^ slender and curved; the long toes are edged 
with a membrane which makes diem slightly webbed at the basev 
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—A large vhke bird with a long eurved bluck 
b^ftk and a naked black bead and neck. Found about water* 

-^w/? 7 ^^fwj+----ThrQijghoul India, Ceylon and*^Burniai and also 
in China and southern Japan* It is found everywhere In India^ 


FtO. S8^—HLadc IbhM ki 4 White Ibi«. (4 nat. list) 


in suitable localities as far westwards as the Jheluin River In ihe 
Fanjab and the Indus m Sind, and in Las Beks, h 

^end any of the hill ranges. A resident species^ wandering locauy 
m dlRerent years. 

^cz^Vr, e/r+ 'The While Ibis is a bird of inland n'aters, chiefly 

prerening the iatger roatshes and jheds where wide aiena of water 
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are covered with btishes and trees j it ia also found about rivers, 
tanks atid inuodatfd ciiltivatiorr, and oear such places also wanders 
on to the neighbouring grass^lands. It is found in small parties 
which associate freely with other forms of Ibis and Storks. These 
birds wade about in the water or stalk along the edges of k collecting 
the molluscs, crustaceans and similar organtsms on which they feed; 
when sated they rest in little groups standing on the sand-banka or 
in shallow water or perched on favoured groups of trees. This 
species is said to have a peculiar booming call^ but it is os a 
rule silent. 

The breeding season lasts from June to August The nests are 
built in small colonies of less than a dozen pairs which breed either 
by themselves or tn company with Herons, Egrets and Cormorarits; 
it is inimateml whether the locality chosen is in wild secluded jbeels 
or on the outskirts of villages. 

The nestis composed of sticks, unlined, but with a fairly deep 
hollow for the eggs \ it is placed on small trees to jheeb or on large 
trees near villages. 

The dutch varies from iwo to four eggs. 

The egg is very variable in ske and shape; typi^lly it is a long 
oval, much pointed at the smaller end and rather chalky in teiture. 
When freshly laid it is of a delicate bluish or gieenishwhite, but 
this soon stains to a dull and dirty brown- Occasional eggs are 
delicately spotted with ydbwish-brown. 

The average m^urement is 3-50 by i-yo inches. 


THE BLACK IBIS. 

PsKODiBiS PAPILUJSUS (Teniminck)p 

—Length 3| inches. Sexes alike- Head naked, 
covered with black skin except for an area on the crown which 
is covered with red papillie (hence the name Warty-headed Ibb 
somettdies used) \ wings black, glossed with purplish and green, and 
with a large white patch on the coverts; remainder of the plumage 
dark olive-brown, with a slight greenish gloss on the back 
Iris dull orange-red;bill greenish-leaden ; legs brick-red 
Bill long, slender and curved ; the toes are bordered by a 
membrane which mokes them slightly wehbed at the base. 

Jdenft^catien .—A large black bird easily identified by the 
bare head. Long curved beak and conspicuous white wing-patch; 
perches on trees and feeds on the ground. 
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Black llns h found fnsjn ConHnenlal fndfa 
through Assam to parts of BurinSiam and fochm-Qiina. It 
is divided into two mcesj of which we are concerned only with ibe 
i}^icaJ form* This h found throughout the plains of India from 
roughly the valley of the Indus on the west to os far south as 
Mysore and east to Assam and Airakan^ It avoids the west emst 
of India and also Lower Burma. It is a resident ispcoies. 

The Glossy Ibis {PUgadis is also common locally 

throughout India as a breeding species. This is a smaller species^ 
blackish and chestnut in colour with metallic rc€ections and may 
be known by the feathered head. 

t /£.’—The Black Ibts is less of a marsh bird than the 
Mfhlte Ibis, and is generally found in open country or in cultivation^ 
feeding on the ground in pairs or parties. They appear to bo Ics 
inclined to rest and meditate than the other large# birds to which 
they are related, such as ihe White I Ids, Storks and Elemns, and 
always are busily engaged in searching the ground for fallen grain* 
msec Is, worms^ cnjstflcca and similar food. They roosl, as they 
breed, in trees, and they have regular lines of Bight to and from 
the roosting places* flying in wedge-^shaped formation like Geese 
and Cranes. The call is similar to that of a bird of prey, a 
screaming cry of two or ihree notes. The Besh of thia bird is 
quite good eadng. 

The breeding season is rather irregular from March to 
November* varying in di Be rent localities and also perhaps in 
dilfcrent years:^ 

The nest is a large sinicturc of sticks, with the egg cavity lined 
with straw, grass, feathers and ragSp It is built high on the top 
of a large tree, and though* as a rule, the nest is solitary, occasion¬ 
ally two or three may be found together. It is not unusual for 
old nests of the larger Rapiorbl birds to be adopted by this 
species. 

The clutch consbts of three or four eggs. 

The egg is a ruodemlely long oval, more or less pointed tow^ards 
one end. The texture is rather coarse* and the colour is a ]:ieautiftil 
sea green I most eggs are umnsiiked* hut a few are spotted, spet kled 
or streaked with brown or yellowish-brown. 

In size the averages r-45 by 1-^ inches. 
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THE SPOONBILL 

T^LaTALKA LttUCOHODIA LifiniKtis^ 

Length itiches. Seres alike. Puxe white 
throwghotit, a patch of cinimmofi-huiT on the lower fore’neck in 
adidta* A crest of pointed and drooping plumes is assumed in 
the breeding s^erii 

Iris red; hill blacky ycliowbh towards the tip^ a patch of hare 
yellow skin between the eye and the beak; bare skin on the throat 
reddish^yeTIow; legs blacL 

The hill Is Inroad, long and Hattenefb expanding into a Hat spoon 
at the tip; neck and legs long* the toes bordered b/a membrane 
and webbed at the base, 

J^ild Found in parties about water; a talJ white 

bird immediately Jdcndlied by the black spoorhehaped bill 

—Widely spread through Central and Southern 
Europe, in Afnca and in Asia, the Spoonbill is divided into two 
races. I'he larger Eastern raee^ /I /. mq/ar^ is found from Egypt 
through Central Asia to India, Ceylon^ BuimA, China and Japan. 
It is fonnd throughout India^ except in the drier and the more hilly 
regions^ and is a resident bird. The typical race is said to appear 
In India a$ a winter migrant- 

—The Spoonbill in India is found in docks which 
rest by day on the bare margins of the larger more open jbcels, 
the shores of tidal creeks, and ihe sand-banks of the rivei^^ They 
occasionally feed by day in company with the numbers of other 
water-birds that frequent similar situations; but mare usually the 
flocks are to be seen standing at the edge of ihe water idly dozing 
in the Sunlight^ though not bereft of cautionp and as evening falls 
they flight to the feeding gronnds in shallow water. They travel 
in single file in long white gleaming lines at a considerable height 
above the ground; they Gy with the long necks and legs erctendcdi 
and move In a very regular and stately manner. 

The food consists largely of vegetable substances., hut all sorts 
of aquatic insects and their larvae* frogs, molluscs and small fish are 
also eaten. The feeding action is most remarkable; the bird wades 
quickly through the water with its neck stretched out and the Ijcak 
half-immersed, turning from side to side with a regular sweeping 
action like a man scylhing grass, so that the beak is passed sideways 
open through the water to dose on anything palatable. 

The only call is a low grunting note, inaudible save at dose 
quarters. 

The breeding season varies a good deal according to locality, 
but it appears to last mainly from August to November. 
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The Spoonbill nests in colonies which ate often of coDaidemble 
size and usiiallj close to, but separate froiHi colonies of Ibises, Storks 
and other sirailar birds. These colonies build in Ijuge trees dose 
to a Jake or jbeelj and it seems a matter of no moment to them 
whether the spot is lonely and secluded or in the middle of a 
village site. 

The nest is a large massive platfoTiii of sticks, used and repaired 
year after year. 



FjU, SpoonUll. {I hae. 


The usual clutch consists of Tour eggSt but five are sometimes 
laid. The egg is an elongated oval, much pointed towards the 
smaller end. The texture Is somewhat coarse, slightly chalky,and 
entirely without gloss. The ground-colour is white, not quite pure 
in tintj and the markings consist of smudged and ill-defined blotches 
and spots of brown of various shades sometime^ dark and ole^ in 
ttnt^ at other tim es feeble and half-washed out i these markings are 
mostly confined to the broad end, and arc generally all of the same 
character on one egg- 

The egg measures about 3-70 by i^So Inches^ 
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T^E WHITE-NECKED STORK, 

Dissoura Ei‘iscoPUS (BodcLicrt). 

—Lengtli 36 inches. Scxe? a[tk& Croi^rn black 
glossed with green j remainder of head and neck and the lower 
abdomen lo and including the tail white: the rest of the plumage 
black glossed with purple and green- 


iris crimson; facial skin plumbeous; bill blacky tinged in places 
with red I leg? red, 



Fic. 9a—Wlutfr-Ewdted Slork* (A cat. 


Bill long, stout and pointed | neck and legs long^ wing$ and tail 
short; the three front toes ore united by a web at the base; much 
bare skin about the base of ibe beak. 

J^e/d large Stork eon be confused with no 

other specits owing to the distinctive plumage^ the white neck 
contrasting with the crown* back and wings* 

Z}isfrt^titf£}n *—The White-necked Stork has a wide distribution 
through Africa* India, Ceylon and Bunnii, Siant;^ and the Malay 
States to the Philippines« It h divided into two races^ of which 
only the typical form is found in our area- This is found From the 
Salt Range in the north-west (though there Is only one record for 
Sind, at Sifkkur) practically throughout India It b a resident 
specieB. 

The familiar White Stork nWirm} of Europe and Africa b 

white throughout save for the black flight-feathers and the red beak 
and lego. It occurs in wrinier throughout India and in Ceylon^ hut 
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is si3Utfi cf ihe Deccan. It is ^ et^mtagn species id tlie plains 
of the noith-wcsl. « 

This so]{!tiin'li>oking Stork is found singly, in pairs 
or in small parttes In open well’watched country^ frequenting Gooded 
or irrigated land, small patches of marshy and rico'hclds^ Bind in such 
situatiDns it ascends the foot^hilia of the Himalayas up to about 
4000 feet It is very quiet and sedentary in its babiU, for the most 
part standing about in meditation on the gTound or feeding In 
company with other Storks and Ibises. Out of the breeding season 
It seldom settles on trees, and ■■I have only once seen a pair sitting 
on a building. It Is, however* a good flier, and at times may be 
seen soaring like other Storks and Vultures at a great height froiu 
the ground. 

The diet is veiy mbted, oonsistlng of reptileSi frags, fish and a 
variety of other living creatures that it finds in the vicinity of water. 
It appears to be a silent bird. 

The breeding season Is rather extended; the majority of nests 
will be found from June to August, but some birds breed in 
practically every month of the year^ The nest is a large rudely- 
constructed cup of twigs and small branches, sometimes thinly lin^ 
with down and feaihers* and at other times densely lined with these 
materials and straw and dry grass, 

Tlie nests are built in large treeSj sometimes at some distance 
from water or in a village site, and they are pUced at a height of 
so or 30 feet from the grounci 

Thu Clutch consists of three or four eggs. They are rather 
variable in shape, and have a fine but chalky texture without gloss. 
In colour they are a faintly bluish-white, unmarked, but in the nest 
they gradually become stained to a duty earthy-brown colour. 

In size they avc^^^;c about a ^ by Inches^ 


THE BLACK^NECKED STORK. 

XK-rjoaHV^CJit/5 A5UT1CUS (Latham). 

—Length 55 Inches Sexes alike. Head and neck 
black, richly glossed with bluish-green except for a patch on ihe 
nape coppery brawn, passing into purple on the edges; a broad 
patch down each side of the upper surface including the innermost 
fiighl-fcatbejs and the largest wing-s^orerts, a line of coverts under 
the wing and the ivhole tail black* rlcbty glossed with metallic green; 
rest of pluniage black. 
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THE BLACK-NECKED STORK 4S7 

Im blui^-brotm I bUl blacky gukr skin and eyelid? dusky 
purple; legs coTjl-red- 

Bill very long jind missive, slightly gpdlledj neck long; legs 
^■ery long. Four tofs^ modefale In lengthy the front ihifc unlttHl by 
u small web at the hiisc. 

Mehf —A giipLiidc Stork wUh a very massive beak 

and long legs whkb is found solitary or In pairsn In flight apjicars 
pled black and wbiie^ the wings from beneath showing white with 
a black line along the arm and anutber along the body edge. The 
combination of black beak, black ft^tbered head and neck and ted 
legs eficctually estabJklies the klenlity. The Black Stotk {CU^ma 
nigru% a winter visitor to Northern India, is the only other species 
with a black featheied head and neck but the bill and the l<^ are 
red and in Bight the whole wing appears black from below. 

Disfnlfu/ii^/r .—VVidely distributed from Ceylon and India to 
Australia. The typical race is found in Ceylon, Indk, Burma, Siamj 
Cochii^China and the Malay States, In India it is \cxf generally 
distributed in suitable areas as a resident ^leciesu 

The famous Adjutant Bird dudius) of old Calcutta 

storks, a winter visitor to Benj^ and Assam, is the brgest and most 
iropfcsaive of the Indian Storks, The StuaBet Adjutant 
y'lttJii/ffirvj) is resident in parts of Southern and Eastern India. Both 
these species are distinguished from all other InclLni Storks by the 
naked head and neck, the laiger bird being essentially a scavenger* ^ 

J/a 3 ifi, eic—This fine Stork is not a gregarious species and it Is 

usually to be met with solitary or in pahs resting on the tops of trees 

or fee^g along the edges of rivers, tanks and marshes. It is also 
partial to salt-water Lagoons with shaCow foreshores in which it 

wades out far from the edge of the water^ its length of leg giving it 

great powers of exploration and enabling it to keep so far out in the 
open that it is with difficulty approached. When dEsturbed it flies off 
with stow and heavy flaps of the wings and after acquiring sufficient 
impetus sails quietly along on outstretched wringJi* It fdSKls on fishi 
reptiles, frogs, crabs, molluscs and similar forms of life- 

The Black-necked Stork has a singular hnbU of danc^n^ A pair 
will gravely stalk up to each other and when about a yard apart ^11 
stand face to cxtEnd their long wings and while they flutter 

these very rapidlyi so that the points of the wings of the one Sap 
against the points of the other's wrings, advance their htads till they 
nearly meet and both simidtancously clatter thdr bills like a couple 
of watchman’s rattles. This display lasts for nearly a minute^ after 
which one walks a little apart, to be followed after a moment by the 
othcr^ when they repeat the amusement, and so on perhaps for il 
dozen times. 
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The breeding senson extencU from October to J^inuirf. The nest 
Is built at the lop of a tree^ nsnaUy a very L^Tge otic^ and it is always 
solitaryp never m the colcnieg of other Storks, Ibises and Herons, 
h k alwap a Luge simeture and Ss somedmes enormous, measuring 
as much as feel by $ feet and deep in pTopoTticuu Externally It is 
composed of !(licks and small brandieSi Internally it b co^ullj 
lined with rushes^ grass, waler-w'eeds and simiiar matemJi whibt very 
occasionally them Is a regular panpet of mud^ In some cases the 
nest b used year after year. 

The clutch usually consbis of four egg^j three to five being 
sonielimes laid The egg is normaJIy a broad oval, compressed at 
one end so as to be slightly p)*tifonii. The teitun: is ralhcr co^^se 
with the surface smooth though duU and mosdy glosskss. When 
fn=sh tlie egg b i>early pure whtlt^ with a very faint tinge of bluish- 
grey but it soon becomes dirty and stained 

In sire the egg measures about 3-90 by 3-10 inches. 


THE OPEN-BILL. 

Ana^mus osciTANS (Boddaeit). 

DiScripH^ti ,—Length 32 Inches. Sexes alike. Endre plumage 
white except for the wing-quills, their neighbouring line of coverts 
and the tail which are bbek, glossed with dark green and purple. 

In many birds the white b sullied with smoky gmy, darkest 
on the nape and upper back. It seems uncertain whether this 
represents winter plmn-^ge or immainiity. 

Iris pale brown; bill dull greenish, tinged with reddish beneath ; 
bam facial skin blackish; legs pale fleshy. 

Bill long and stout with both mandibles slightly curved so as to 
meet along the base and at the lipi leaving a wide gap just beyond 
the centre, the upper edge of thb gap provided with lamdl^h 
Neck and legs long and the toes propcrtionately longer than in most 
Storks. 

Fitid Idfniifcalhn.^A small white Stork with the tail and the 
flight-feathers black. Identified at once by the curious beak of 
which the mandibles do not meet properly, leaving a gap between 
them which b vbible even in flight at a dbtancit In coloration it 
can only be eotifused with the slightly larger white Slork {Ckama 
dc&nm) of Europe^ a winter visitor to Northern India, whldi is 
at onoe identified by the bright red normal shaped bill and the 
red 


the open-bill 
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Dittnhutim—lndis, Cej-lon, Assam, Burma, Siam and CMhin- 
Chinu, No sulrtpcctes. It is found throughout India in suitable 
ar£ds and is lEsidcDt, though it moves about locally in accordance 
with water conditions. 

Another common Stork which is largely white is the Painted 
Stork {IHs ItUKCtphalus). This has the Sight-feathera black and a 
black band across the breast but is most easily identtried by ibc rosy 
pint on the parts of the wing nearest the body, the rather curved 
orangfrycllow beak and the btowti legs. It is found in flocks, about 
water, practically throughout India, breeding in large colonies in the 
cold weather. 

Ifabtis, rfc—The Open-Bill is probably the cotnrnonest and 
most widely distributed Stork in India, being found in all well- 
watered districts in the vicinity of rivers, kikea and maishcs. It also 
visits irrigated bttd. It is a social bird and often gathers into 



considerable Bocks. There is little to icmaik about the ordinary 
habits of the Open-Bill beyond the fact that it indulges in the dances 
common to most members of the family, that it makes the usual 
clattering noise with the beak and that it is asvong llicr, accustomed 
to soar for long periods high in the air. Interest must be chiefly 
centred in the tneaning of the curious beak and this is still a point 
which needs investigation. The chief food of the Open-Bill is 
undoubtedly fresh-waier mollusca, though it occasionally cats fish, 
crabs and similar food. It has been suggested, therefore, that the 
gap in the beak is caused by wear, due to the constant crushing of 
the shells of mollusca. This explanation seems hardly .idequatc as 
it neither accounts for the unusual shape of the beak as a whole, the 
presence of the lamella: on the upper mandible or the fact that 
wcar do^ not take place in other Storks which also to some 
Extent feed on mollusca. The problem may be commended to 
field observers in India- 

Thc breeding season in Northern India is in July imd Augusu 
In Ceylon it is in January, February and March, and in Southern 
Madras eggs are said to have been taken in December, 
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The species h colonial in its bmeding hubils, and os miin^ as 
400 or 500 pairs have been foiind in a single colony. As n rule the 
colony only consists of the one specks. At other tiid^ it includes 
other Herons and Ibbes^ The nest is a ctrculrur platfono of sticks 
irith o slight depression in the centre^ scantily lined with grass and 
leaves. It is built on large trees and a single tree may con tain as 
many as 60 nests. The condition of the branches and the ground 
under such trees may easily be imagined, and the fact that the lining 
□f the nests h usually wet adds to the decay and fermentation 
choiacieristic of such a colony.^ 

The dutch consists of 4 or 5 eggs- 

The egg is nsuatly a typical oval in shapes with a texture close 
and satiny, When fresh the colour is a kind of creainy white 
without markings^ but this soon becomes soiled, and the then 
appears the dirty yeUowish-brown common to incubated <^s of 
water-birds. 

The egg mcasuri:^ about a-ag by 1-6 inches. 


THE COMMON HERON. 

AkU£A ci^EK^a Linnaeus. 

—Length 40 inches^ Sexes alikcL Top of the head 
and crest and a band behind the eye purplish-blacky the rest of the 
head white; neck white, tinged with greyish-llLac and streaked on 
the lower fore^neck with bLick; upper plumage ashy-grey* paler on 
the outer wing-coverts and with elongated whitish Ups to the 
feathers of the shoulders; Oight-fealhera bluisb-black; long breast 
plumes white; a black patch of long plumes on each side of the 
breast continued as a black hand down each side of the body; sides 
of body and wing-lining grey; remainder of lower plumage whtl& 

Iris golden-yellow; a bore patch of greenish skin in front of the 
eye; bill dusky yellow, culmen brownish; legs greenish-browri and 
greenish-yellow. 

Bill long, compressed and pointed; net k and leg? long; wings 
ample and rounded; tail short; toes long and skndcc with a slight 
web bctwecit the outer and middle toes ; middfe claw pectinated. 

There are concealed patches of powd^-dowri on each side of 
the rump and breasL 

These patches, found in most members of the family, are believed 
to be connected with the cleaning of the plumage of die sticky slime 
inherent in a fish diet 


! 
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111 I grey lurd miirted ^hh black and 
white and sharp long bib, which broods aJmost moLionless 

by the side oi waler. In flight ^.cognisable at all distances by 
the slow flapping of the heavy rounded wings and by the long kgs 
projecting behind- 

Disfrt^ufMu .—The Common Heron is one of the widely spn^d 
and tiimiiiaf birds of the Old World, l^eing found through the 
greater part of Europe^ Asia and Africa. It is di\idcd into races^ 
and birdfs found in India, Ceybn and Burma lire said to belong to 
llie Eastern race, A. r; r^airi^s/nX ihpngh ihe typical race of Europe 
may occur in Nontwestern India as a migrant In India it appears 
10 be mainly a resMent species j it is generally distribuied in the pEairts 
and in the hills op to about 5000 feet 

The Purple Heron ft^r/u/va) found in suitable places 

throughout India is far more retiring and is usually flushed out of 
reed-beds. The rufous-buif ncek* darker upper parts and chestnut 
under parts distinguish it from the Cominon Huron# 

/fabi/i, f/c.—Although gregarious in the nesting season, and 
occasionally met in small [parties or flocks at .other timea^ the Heton 
is essentially a solilajy bird j and in that chaxacter it Is familiar 10 
the mass of mankind^ the gaunt^ motionlesSi silent figure sue 

a suitable foil to the majesty of the scenory in which it is usually 
found# Alouniain lake and purling mounLiin stream, the sand-banks 
and broad waters of the mighty rivers of the plains, tropical jhcel, 
anddiny village pond, all alike afford the spectacle of a Heron at 
its fishing. Sometimes it wades in shallow water with slow deliberate 
paces, the neck outstretched j mote often it stands motionless at the 
edge of the water, the head sunk heiween the shoulders^ and 
nothing but the cold keen eye to show that it Is not asleep; but woe 
hetidt; the luckless frog or fish that trades on this immobilily and 
Ventures within reach. A thrust of the long neck and spear'-polnt 
beak and the Heron has fed. Small mammals and birds, mollusca* 
Insects and Crustacea arc also eaten, but the diet mainly consists of 
fishi. whose scales are ejected in the form of caslings. 

The flight of the Heron h very' majestic and characteristic, and 
when Lravelllng the bird mounts high in the ah and is recognisable 
a long way oil The head is drawn back within the shouldfrrs aud 
ihe long legs trail behind, white the large rounded wings beat with 
a slow methodical laboured rhyihixL The cali is a loud harsh 
/rarmA, usually uiicred ui flight. The bird is partly nocturoal in 
its lubits. 

In India itie breeding season eiletids from March to August. 
The nest is a large, flat loosely-buill slnictime of twigs and slicks, 
sdntiljr lined as a rule with straw and leaves. It is placed in trees 
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at a conaider^bk height frocsi the grouRd* Many paijs hfeed in 
company, sometiiTLes in a colony by themselves, at other times In 
company with dilTcrenC species of Egret Occasionally ibey breed 
in reed-beds and then ihe nests are made of rashes and reeds- 
The clutch in India normally consists of three egg& 

The egg is a moderately broad oval with a firm and rather coarse 
shell studded with minute pores^ slightiy chalky in texture and 
entirely without gloss^ The colour is a delicate &ea-green which 
soon lades, 

lu size the eggs average abopt 2-27 by 1-66 inches^ 


THE LITTLE EGRET. 

Egretta GARKtHTA (Liunseus). 

Length 2$ inches. Sexes alik& Entire plumage 
pure white. In the breeding season the feathers of the breast are 
lengthened and lanceolate in shape and there is a crest of two long 
attenuated feathers. The feathers of the back are also greatly 
elongated and turn upwards at their endsp the rami being widely 
Spaced, long and drooping; these are the “ Egret of ^‘Osprey” 
plumes of the millinery trade. 

Iris yellow; bill black, the base of the lower mandible and 
a bare patch round the eye green ish-ycUow} legs black, toes and 
extreme base of tarsus yellow* 

A miniature Heron in structure. 

J^€/d long-legged, long-neckedi white bird, 

found generally In parties, about the neighbourhood of water- The 
pointed beak and small size at once separate it from the Spoonbill 
Difficulty is sometimes found !n ideRtifying it in the field from the 
Large Egret (£gr^f/a a/^), the Smaller Egret {E^rii/a irtfermiJm), 
the Reef Heron {DrmiggrfUa asAa) and the Cattle Egret, aU while 
Herons, locally common. The points to remark for the Little Egret 
are the bbek beak at all sea^ons^ and the two long crest plumes in 
breeding plumage. The Cattle Egret has the beak always yellow. 
The Reef Heron, a dimorphic bird, white or grey in colour* found 
along the west coast of India^ has the beak and legs variable in 
colour but never black. The Large Egret and the Smaller Egret 
have the beak black whilst breeding, but yellow at other scasonsi. 
The former is generally solitary, and may be at once known by its 
jj'ute equal to that of the CoDimon (Grey) Heron* In breeding 
plumage it has neither crest nor breast plumes. The Smaller Egret 
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has no plumes In breeding plumage^ but both breast and 

dorsal plumes^ the laller bemg very long and exaggemtiid- 

typical nice Is widely distributed in Southern 
Europe^ Africa and Southern Asia to Africa and Japan. It Is 
common throughout the plains of India^ Ceylon and Burma. There 
IS a closely allied race in the Malayan Archipelago and Australia. 

//atof, f/rv—The Little Egret is found very generally throughout 
India wherever water is pleuuTijL Paddy-fields, marshes and tanksj 
rivers and creeks^ and even irrigated fields and the neighbourhood 
of cartals are aU frequented by the birds. They live in parties and 
feed on the ground, wading about iri the shallow margins of the 
water or stalking over the neighbouring grass-landL Their food 
consists very largely of fish and frogs, but h£ards> worms, grass¬ 
hoppers, locusts, aquatic Insects, freshwater caalJusca and Crustacea 
are all eaten. They rest either on the ground Or on trees. The 
flight is rather slow and laboured with regular beats of the broad 
rounded wings, and in flight the head is retracted to the shoulders, 
and the leg^ Gutstretched beyond the tail 

The outstanding cbaracterbtic of the bird bi of courae, the 
wonderful nuptial plumes from which the name is denved^ These 
plumes have long been used amongst Eastern uations as an 
ornament to the head-dress, and the gift of a Jewelled aigrette was, 
one of the most distinguished compliments that an Oriental ruler 
could pay. Such a compliment was paid to Kelson by the Sultan 
after the Battle of the Nile. These aigrettes have an ungruceful 
copy in the stiff plumes mounted on the front of the Hussar busby 
and other militafy head-dresses. 

In the hBt century the Little Egret with others of the family 
suffered greatly from the depredalbns of the plume^radet since 
the aigrettes w'ere in great demand for ladies^ fashions. As the birds 
nest in large colonies and the aigrettes are only donned in the 
breeding season, much harm was done and great cruelty inflicted, 
whole colonies being wtped out by the adults liemg shot and the 
young left to starve in the neats. It was discovered in Sind, 
however, that the birds would breed in conflnement and that the 
plumes could easily and more profitably be liarvested fron! the 
captive birds. Egret^fiirming has since rapidly spread, and under 
present conditions it is permissible to hope that the Egrets may not 
be exterminated in India as they almost were in Egypt. 

The breeding season in Northern India is in July and Augustf 
and in December in the soutE This Egret in^iahly breeds in 
colonies in trees, genetally in company with other species of Herons 
and Ibises, the various nests aJl jumbled up indisciiminatfcly. The 
colonics are often placed m the centre of towns and vilbges. The 
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n-est IS a rough shallow cup of sticks, occasionally lined with a little 
sedge or coarse grass. 

The clutch consists of four or five Th(^ are moderately 

broad ovals, with a firn! and rather coarse glosslcss shell fitted with 
minute pores. The colour is a delicate sea^ueen or bluish-green 
which soon fades. 

The egg mmures about j by 1-31 inches* 


THE CATTLE EGRET 

BubUlcus Ibis (Linmeus). 

— Length 20 inches. Se^es alike. Entire plumage 

pure white 

When breeding hair-like plumes ap[>ear on head and neck, 
except on the forehead and the chin, and long ‘^egret*'plunm^ aro 
developed on the back; all thtse are orange-huff* 

Iris pale golden-yellow; a patch of bare skin from the eye to the 
beak greenish^cllow | bill yellow j legs bbek, in places mottled with 
yeliowisE 

A minialure Heron in structuie. 

Jufid —A slender white bind with long neck and 

legs usually found In attendance on herds of cattle. In the breeding 
sea^u the buff egret plumes distinguish it from all other specits, 
though it still looks while at a distance; but wlien these are shed it 
is difficult to disringuish from the other species of Egret, which are 
also pure white in colour. The yellow bill separates it from the 
Little Egrets the black legs from the Reef Heron 
and siie alone from the Large Egret {E* and the Smaller Egret 
{E. 

I?iffn^uii{fn.—Thc Cattle Egret is a widely spread species 
inhabiting the warmer ports of Europe and Asia and the whole of 
AfnciL It is divided into two races: the typical form h found in 
Europe and AfricOi while A i. the race which is found 

In India* Ceylon and Burma, extends also to Southeni Japan. In 
India ii ffi gutiemily spread throughout the plains except in the drier 
portions of the north-west. It is not found in the hills. A resident 
species;* 

//oA/Vr, tU. —The Cattle Egret or Buff-backed Heron b 
common enough in the welbwititercd pmts of India where jheels, 
rivers, and immdatiotis occur and cause the formation of gmzing 
grounds for cattle, with lush green grasa. *^rhis specks, however, b 



the FADDY-BIRD 
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not neulj so much a bhd of the \mXttt as most of the Herons and 
Egrets^ btic It has specklised in the direcdon oF attendMice on cattle. 
Where herds of cattle caminocily gmzej there will this Egret be 
found, in parties large or small^ attending the cattle closely* some¬ 
times perching on their back^ but more generally stalking round 
their le®3* For though it feeds sometimes on small Esb, tadpoles, 
and aquatic insects^ its chief food cofisists of grasshoppers and flieSp 
and these it obtains in plenty while attending the cattie, pecking 
them off the grass, and off the animals themselves^ It also performs 
a dehnite serrice by ridding their skirts of leeches* ticks and other 
parasites, li is a tamey confiding bird and is not molested by the 
cattle - herds* nor are its nuptial plumes sought after by plume- 
hunters, who confine their attention to the Wliite Egrets. 

The breeding season is dependent on the monsoons, in NotiheTii 
India from JunrC to August, and in the South in November and 
December. It breeds in colonics, usually in company with other 
similar species. 

The nest is a rough imlined slnactnm of slidts placed in trees, 
often at a considenible height from the ground. 

The clutch consists of four or five egg^ The egg is a father 
broad oval, somewhat pointed towards one end; the texture is 
compact and fine without gloss. The egg of this species is nearly 
always distinguishable bom those of the otlier small Herons by its 
colour, white wish a fidiit blue or groen tinge, as opposed to the 
usual delicale sea-green tint. 

The average measuroincnt is 1-71 by 1-33 inches. 


THE PADDY^BIRD, 

Akdeola gbaVJ (Sykes)* 

( PIaIc xtLiL, Fk+1-) 

Beseri^thft.-^Lan^lh 18 Inches. Sexes a iike. Wi nier plumage i 
Head and neck dark brown streaked wiili pale yellowlsh-biil^ 
darker on the oown and paler on the fore-neck; chin and throat 
white; the hack and the shoulders ashy-brown witli pale yellowish 
stripes on the latter; remainder of the plumage white, the upper 
breast streaked with brown. 

In breeding plumage the head and neck are light yellowi^- 
brown, the crown brown, and the chin and throat white; a white 
crest of long pointed feathers; back deep maroon, the feathers long 
and hair-like with dark slaty ends, sind a line of brownish-bolT 
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ftathert 9S a border; upper breast ashy-brovfn with narrow whitish 
strealts, the feathers long and rather disintegrated. 

Iris bright yellow; eyelids greemsh-yellow; hill bluish at the 
base, yellowish about the middle, and black at the tip; legs dull 


The neck and legs ate shorter than in the true Egrets. 

J^ield JdentifitaHon.^h very small Heron, the comrnonest of ds 
family in India, found by every piece of water ; it esca^s notice by 
its dingy coloration until it springs to life with a Bash of white wings. 

Dittribution.—^ii Paddy-bird or Pond-Heron is found m the 
West as far as the Persian Gulf, and from there extends thr^ghout 
India, Ceylon and Burma to the Malay Peninsula. Within our 
area it is found practically everywhere in the plains, extending also 
in the hills up to 4000 feet. In the main a resident species it is 
locally mignitory. 

//abiis, f/If,—This must be one of the commoni^ and most 
familiar birds in India, being found wherever there b water- It 
feeds chiefly on frogs, crabs, small fishes, insects, and the other 
miscellaneous life that has its being in or near water; in pursuit of 
this mixed dietary the Paddy-bird spends its life on the edge of 
water, fresh or salt, in mangrove swamp, jheel and river, on lake and 
village pond, in roadside ditch or borrow-piL No puddle is loo 
Email, no water too dirty for its attention. It sits there motjonle® 
on the mud, or ankIrMleep in water, hunched uji with the head and 
long neck drawn back within the shouidem, or sLilks slowly along 
moving each foot with stow rntUkulous caudon. But the quicJc 
stab of the pointed beak with all the length of the neck behind it 
is too quick for fish or grasshopper, and the little Heron nr^er goes 
hungry in its hunting, for all its sluggard aspecL Its duU coloura 
assimilate with the mud and IteTbage, and the bird is Umo and 
confiding, with ibc result that it is seldom noticed timil it rises 
to the passer-by, sprinj^g into life with a sudden flash of the white 
wingB, and a harsh croak which expresses its annoyance at the 
disturbance* To this in visibility Is due the mmic of blind lieron 
that it liears in several dialects. Though seemingly a misanlhroiie 
by nature, the Paddy bird is found in gnat numbers in suilaWc 
pliices, and the hinds coll(iCt to roost uf to rest in sha y 
branches in ihe diiytime. They breed also more or less m 
company though hardly in defined colonics, and timbers of their 
neats will be found whoever Night Herons and Egrets collect to 


The Irreeding season lasLi from May to September, and locally 
appattrtiily to Dcccmljer, but most nests will be found b July and 

Augiist. 



THE NIGHT HERON 


'fhc nest is a rough shaltow cup of sticla, oftiai small and wiy 
loosely put togither; ii is placed in the smaller forks of trees or 
large bushes, at heights varying from lo to 30 feet fiom the gmund, 
and the little Herons scrimblc and clamber along the blanches with 
great facility, an accomplishment shared by the chicks when they 
are two-thirds grown* 

The clutch varies from four to six eggs. The eggs are sb'ghtly 
elon^tcd orals, often perceptibly pointed at both ends; the texture 
is compact and hno, somewhat chalky and without any gloss. In 
colour they are a deep sea-green dt greenish-blue, which is very 
liable to fade- 

in 5»e they average about 1-48 by i- ty inches. 


THE NIGHT HERON. 

NvCTtcoiiAX MYCTICOIIAX (Lionatus). 

(Pblexx., Fig,».) 

Length *3 inches. Se.xes alike. Top of the 
with a drooping crest and the back black glossed with metallic 
green; a Thsw kmg narrow white feathers of great length spring from 
the crest; forehead, a streak over the eye, cheeks and the lower 
plumage white; sides and back of the neck, flanks, wings, rump 
and tail light ashy with a faint pinkish ting^ 

Iris blood-red; bare skin from the eyes to the beak yellowish- 
green, dull livid In the breeding season ; bill black, yellowish at 
the base except when breeding; feet yeliowisb-grceo. 

The bill is stouter and deeper than in the other Herons, and 
the neck is short and thick* 

F»(M Idtniifiiation .—A small heavy Heron largely nocturoal 
in its habits, and sleeping by day in thick trees. The grey colour 
with white on the face and under suifadci and the greenish-blaek 
crown and back are distinctive. 

Distributisn, —The typical race is found through South and 
Central Europe as well as nearly the whole of Africa and the grcsier 
part of Asia; other races are found in North America and the 
West Indies. In India it is very general, being found throughout 
the plains and in the Nortb-westeni Himalayas up to 5000 
or 6000 feet. lo the mtun a resident species, it is also locally 
niigtatory. 

Another heavy looking species of similar sise is the Bittern 
yBolAvrus sUlhris\ which may be Hushed from reed-beds in winter 
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in Northern India, The colour h liuffy brown, stn&ikcd* boned and 
nioulcd with dark brown and black. » 

rff.—The Night Heron a very common and abundant, 
though like many species that aie oolonbt m thetr habits and 
dependent on water, its distribudon is rather irregular. It is 
definitely a nocturnal species and is very shy and secietiv'e. 

The members of a colony spend ihdr day sleeping and brood¬ 
ing in the thick foliage of a clump of trees, waiting till the fall of 
dusk. Then the whole colony moves off to the feeding groundsij 
in a continuous stream, each-bird dying separately and ^ch at 
intervals uttering the harsh raucous which is almost a 

quack rather than a crook. The flight is dignified and moderately 
fast, the bird looking very short and heavy with its head tucked 
into its shoulders aiid the regularly flapping broad rpiuid wings. 
The roosting place once left behind^ the birds spread Ear afield 
for the night's fishbg in every little pond and jheel and stretch of 
water* The food is varied, like that of all the Herons, and consists 
of small fish, aretphibb^ Crustacea, and aquatic insects- 

The brecdtrig season is in July and August in the plaint but 
early in April smd May in Kashmir. The nest b a rough and 
slight stnicture of sricks, unlined, and placed in a tre^ usua% at 
a good height fituti the grounil A few nests ate solitaryj but 
usually the birds build in colonies, and genemlly these colonics are 
in associadon with those oF other species of Herons and Egrets. 

The dutch cousbts of four or five eggs. 

The Egg is a moderately brocid oval, as a rule rather obtuse at 
both ends. The texture is fine and hard, without gloss. The 
colour is a delicate pak sea-green, without marking^. 

The eggs measure about 1-92 by 1-35 inches. 


THE CHESTNUT BITTERN* 
Ixotutvcttcs ciKNAHOMEUS {Gmefln). 

Length 15 Inches. Males whole upper plunm^ 
including the win^ and tail, rich chestnut, somewhat vanabk m 
tint; the whole lower plumage rich tawny ochraccous, the concealed 
bases of the fcalhens whiter and a white stripe on each side of the 
throat j traces of a brown stripe down the middle of the fore^neek ^ ^ 
patch of black, bufl-edged feathera^ on each side of the br^rSt, largely 
concealed by the breast farthers. 

FemaJe t Upper parts dull cht^tnubbrown, washEd with sooty on 
the crown j wings paler, the coverts mottled with huff and dark 
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brcwn^ the quslis dark hromi tonruds their bases ; Jower [jaits 
yellowbib liiwn^ str<iikcd with dark brown, a darker broken band 
down the ccnlre of the throat and neck* 

Iris yellow to pale red } bill yelloWi blackish along the top; hicial 
skin reddish purple In malcs^ yellow in feinales; legs yellowish gtecn, 
soic9 yellow. 

Bill stout, straight and pointetL Head narrow oontlnuitig the 
long neck} wings roundedj tail short. The feathers of the upper 
breast are elongated- 

/dinfiyuaftim .—A minlatupe Heron which lives fay day in 
dense patches of reeds from which It is Bushed with great di faculty. 
The rich tawny-chestnut colour, which includes the wing^ separates 
it from aU other forms. In flight the bead k drawn back to the 
bodyv the rounded icings flap slowly and the leg^ are held out 
straight behind. 

sub-species. Widely distribuied in Indio, 
Ceylon^ Burma, China *and die Malay Stat*s to the Philippines and 
Celebes* Very geneniily distributed throughout India, but dependent 
on suitable Teed-beds for its distribution. A local migrant, but its 
moyements aie not properly known. 

The Little Bittern {/x^ryfAus mtftMln) and the YelJow Bittern 
{IxodfycAus siftiftsfs) are two other species of simikr sbee and habits 
but immediately separated by ha^ng the wing-quills black. The 
Little Bittern breeds very commonly on the Kashniir Lakes and 
less commonly in Sind. Tlie nuUe is easily recognised in fUgbt by 
the black crown and black back. The femaJe is tiot ordinarily 
distinguishable in die field from both seises of the Yellow Biiiem, 
though these latter may be known iti the hand by the vinaeeous 
red sides to the neck, this part being yellowish brown in the remate 
Little Biltem. The Yellow Bittern h found moni or Jess throughout 
India in suitable Tecd-I>ed 5 * Another miniatitre Heron found by 
suitable water throughout India, but not In reed-beds, is the Little 
Green Heron {Bnftjndis which may be recognised by the 

amount of green in its pluoiage. 

IfaMs^ The Chestnut Bittern bos been chosen to illustrate 
the habits of the three species nieniioned above which itidividually 
are seldom found in any number^ and yet collectively arc very 
cbamctcristic birds of the dense recd-ljcds found in the jheels of 
India, They are largely nocrumal in their habits. By day thL7 
hide in dense cover in swamps or rice^flelds and can only be dris'cn 
out by careful beating. By night ibty fiy out to flsli in more open 
plac^ where they catch a miscellaneous of frogs, worms 
and various waler-insects and larvae* Like the larger Herons they 
have the gift of patience and sit solitary waiting for their prey; but 
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they can also be very active, climbrng about the reeds and steins nn 
fooL AU three species probably ha^ie the habit^ knt>wn in the Litttc 
Bittern when tSanijer threatens^ of standing with the head and neck 
extended skywards, the feathenr closely pressed agpunst the skin* the 
whole attitude and colofadon beiitg protective amongst die \'a'ried 
lights and shades of a reed bed. To this the streaking on the lower 
plumage greatJy contributes. The ordinary call Ls a slight croak. 

The breeding season is in the rains fram June to September. 

The nest is a slight shalLaw pad composed of short lengths of 
sedge^ lined with rather finer gr^ss. It is built, of contse* in a dense 
reed-bedt and may be placed near the surface of the water on the 
roots of the reeds or at any height in the reedd)edt either on a hush 
or more usually on a number of reeds bent down for the purpose. 

The clutch consists of four or fise eg^ 

The egg b a broad regular oval, very fine and compact id texture 
but wjthouE gloss^ The colour is dull white* sometimes with a very 
faint bluish tinge* hut the egg very ciukkly becomes dirty and stain^. 
Both seXidSi incubate* and incubation in this genus usually starts with 
the laying of the first egg so that the young found in a nest are of 
different sires. 

The egg measures aljout r-^o by i-oj bich^ 


THE NUKTA. 

S^n»itntokNis MEi^NOTOS (Pennant), 

Length, male 30 inches; femak afi inches. Mate t 
Head and neck white, spoiled with gli^ssy black* the black prevailing 
along the top of the head and back of tlic neck * u collar round the 
lower ncckj and the lower plumage pure whiter washed wiih pale 
ashy-grey on the sides of the breast and hanks } the whole upper 
pliimage, wings and Util* except tlie brownbh-grey lower back, black 
glossed with green, purple and blue, a black Ijar extending on to 
each side of the upper breast and another on to the Sower flanks* 

The female is similar but smaller,, with more hkick On the Ivcad 
and neck and less glosa elsewhere. 

Iris bcowi^; bill black; legs greenish-plumbeous^ 

The male has a black fleshy knob (the tomb) on the top ol the 
beak which becomes greatly developed in the breeding seasofu 

/T/A/ —A large goose-like duck, glossy black above 

white below* with a spotted head and neck. The sbe and colora^ 
lion is disdnetive apart from the curious comb of the drake. 
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JVx/rfWjtfAtfn.-^Found in Inslia, Ceylon and Burnia in suiuibln 
localities; also in Africa south of the Sahara and in Madagascar, 

The typicalTntcfi is found virtually throughout India escept in 
the North-west Frontier Province and Baluchktan, the Northern 
and Western Punjab^ atid the rorth-wesleiti portions of Sind; it 
is conhned to the plains and appears to be a loral migjrant. 

The Flamingo ru^r) is usually placed near the 

g^ese and ducks. The rosy-pink and white plumage with black 
Uight-quillSi the long leg? and neck and the unique bill bent downwards 
and adapted for feeding in an inverted position render identiftcation 
easy. It is found on lagoons througbout Indiai but ts most numerous 
as a non-hnseding visitor to Notth*west India. It breeds in Cutch. 



Fig. ^j-^Nukia. C 4 


//aAi/s, eff.—The Nukta or Comb duck is common in wdb 
watered and well-wooded parts of India, and is generally found in 
large marshy tanks and jheels with reedy margins and plenty of trees 
in the vicinity. In such places it is found in pairs and family 
parties, and not being somi'iwcturnal in its habits like most of the 
ducks and geese, is to be seen moving about freely on the wing at 
all times of day. It roosts, as it nests, in trees. 

The Bight is powerful and fairly npid, and when a patr arc on 
the wing together the male usually leads. The voice is more like 
that of a goose than a duck, and in iho vicinity of the nest the bud 
tends to be rather noisy, heralding the approach of 9 n intruder with 
loud trumpet-calls; the ordinary note of the male is a low ^ling 
noise. It is not a particularly wary species, but as the fle^ is very 
indifferent for the table it is a pity to shoot so handsome a bird. 
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The food consists largely of the grains of wild and cultivaied 
ricCf but the loots^ seeds and shoots of various water-plants are oJsa 
eaten, as well as a ceiiain amount of worms and spawn wad larvie 
of aquatic insects. 

The breeding season is from June to September^ depending a 
good deal on the commencement of the rains. 

The nest is normally built in trees and is a rough structure of 
sticks and grass lined with a few dead l^ves and featbeis; it is 
pbeed either in a hole in a trunks or in the depression so often 
found where several large branches join the trunk of a tree j mango 
trees are usually favoured. 

The normal clutch consists of seven to twelve eggs^ but the 
number frequently exceeds this, and forty eggs have been recorded 
Ln a single nest 

The eggs are very regular avaJ^ slightly pointed at one end. 
The texture is wondorfuUy close and compact, and when fresh the 
eggs both in colour and appearance seem made of polished ivory j 
but with the progress of incubation some of the gloss departs and 
the shells become stained and dirty. 

In she the eggs average about 3-40 by 1-70 inches. 


THK COTTON-TEAL. 

Nbttapus coROaiAifiJELiaEvus (Gmelin). 
fPlaif! Fig. 3.) 

Length 13 inches. Male in suminer plumage: 
Top of the head dark brown; a black collar glossed behind with 
green round the lower neck ; remainder of the head and neck white j 
upper plumage dark brown glossed with metallic-green or purple; 
jnimaries dark brown on their basal halves, thou white with the dps 
black; secondaries dark brown glossed with metallic-green or purple 
and tipped with while; upper taiheoverts dark brown mottled and 
finely barred with white j lower plumage whitc^ the sides finely 
vcrmiculatcd with brown; wing-!iaing and a patch under the tail 
dark chocolate-brown. 

In winter the male loses its collar and resembles the female 
except for the white wing-bar and some of the green gloss on the 
upper plumage and winge.^ 

Female: Top of the head and a line through the eye brown; 
remainder of head and neck and lower parts sullied white, the head 
and neck being speckled with brown marks that become defined 
wavy Uncfi on the breast; upper pxits* wings and tah brawn, the 
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inner wbg-quills tipped with white und the upper mil-covert^ 
mixed with h. 

Iris red in rniles^ brawn in females; bill brown above yellowish 
below, in breeding males black; legs greenish-jellow^ in breeding 
males black and dusky yellow^ 

The beak is short and goosedike, that is very high at tbe bitse 
and narrowing gradually in front, 

—The smallest of the Indian Ducks, being 
easily recognised by its size and Ibe predominance of white in 
the plumage. The drake in full .ptuinage ts dark glossy brown 
above with a white wing-bar and a black collar; the female is 
brown above and lacks the wing-bar and collar. 

I>ir/rtMt>n ^—The Cotton-Teal is found in India, Ceylon and 
Burma, and it extends eastwards through the Malay countries to 
China and soiithwurds to the Philippines and Cekbes. In India 
it is generally distributed in the plains except along the Western 
border from Malabar to the Northern Fnnjabp where it is scarce 
or wanting. A resident species, it is also locally migratory* 

Zfii^/Vr, iU ,—^This curious little duck finds its usual habitat in 
those overgrown ponds and broad dykes and channels where much 
of the water is choked with a growth of grass and weeds. It may 
also be found on open sheets of water^ but even then it keeps to the 
weediest stretches and the near neighbourhood of cover. It Eves 
in parties and Small flocks^ and by natuir^ when undisturbed, is 
familiar and unwary. It spends all its time in the water and dives 
well, but being a poor walker it seldom ventures out on to land 
though it perches at tims on trees. The flight is fast, and as a rule 
it flies low over the w^ater, twisting and turniuE skitfully to avoid 
stumps and clumps of vegetation^ On the wing it is very noisy^ 
uttering a peculiar cackling note which has been likened to the 
words jixid 

The breeding season is from June to August 

This duck nests in the holes and hollows of trees in the neat 
vicinity of watery the site may be at any height from the ground, 
from near water-level to about ^P> though the majority of 

nests are placed at a height of about 10 or 15 feet The hole is 
thickly lined with twigs, and feathers, all the work being done 
apparently by the female alonci 

The normal clutch varies from eight to fourteen eggs* but as 
many as Iwcnly-two have been recorded. 

The egg is a very regular oval, almost indeed spherical in shape. 
The shell is very fine and smooth in texture:* ivory-white in colour 
w'itli a high glosi 

Li si^e it averages about i ; by inches. 
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THE BAR-HEADED GOOSE. 

Amser ]?fDicUS (LathaTn). i 

30 Jflchet Sexes alikt Held white, 
with two short black bars on the napej a white band down each 
side of the neck j hind neck dark brown^ passing into the pate ashj- 
grey of the upper plumage; on the tipper back and shoulders the 
feathers have pater tips and the greater coverts are broadly edged 
with white; flighL-fealhers black, the outer ones with much of the 
base grey; tail pole grey with wtiite edges; fore-neck brownish’ashyp 
passing gradually into whity-brown on the breast; sides of the breast 
browneTi darkest on the danks^ barTed with the pole dps of the 
feathers; renaaiader qf lower plumage whi te. 

Iris brown ; bill yellow, with the nail blackish ; legs orange. 

A heavily^built bird^ with a long neck and short rounded taiJ. 
Bill short and high at the base, almost conical in shape ^ legs short 
and stout with webbed toei 

— A typi<s] Goosep grey-brown and white in 
colour and easily idunlified from all other species by the two dark 
bars on the back of the head. 

Dis/rilru/ieff .—In summer the Bar-headed Goose breeds hi 
Central Asia and Western China southwards as fir as Ladakh and 
Tibet Iti wluter it moves south to India and Bunna, arriving in 
October and leaving m March. 

In Northern India it is abundant iti winter from the Indus 
Valley eastwards across to Assain^ most numerous on the West and 
less so to the Eosl About the GentraJ Provinces it grows less 
common and south of that it is scarcep though straggleis are found 
right down into Souibcm India- 

The Greylag Goose {Af^s^r ansfr) is also a common winter 
visitor to Norlbern Iiidiit where it is abundant in Kashmir, the 
Punjab, Sind and the United Provinces. The white nail to the 
bill and the grey rump assist its identllicatiork Considcmble doubt 
attaches to the identity of other species found in India but the 
Whitc-fronicd Goose with a white nail and a dark 

greyish-brown rump occurs in small numbers in the North-wi^t- In 
this species a white band about the base of the beak is mcKit distinct- 

AfuWjt f/f,—^'This typkaliy Indian fioose is found on the larger 
kikes and jhcelt of Northern India but it is chiefly a riveraui species, 
Spending the hours of rest and daylight cm the sand-binks of the 
great rivers of the North and feeding by night in the cultivation that 
extends about their bauksL These, like other species of geese, graze 
on green vogetabk food, and they do a lot of damage to the young 
shoots of wlieat, barky and ricci and also tn the graio fields, which 
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are visited night nftct There la a tt^ll-fnarJted morning and 

evening flight atid from the feeding groundsj OJvd where the birds 
are not much disturbed they start feeding eojly in the evenings and 
also continue after dawn. 

At all times they are very wary and dificult to appcoachj nnd the 
Hocks are osnally credited with posting deHnite sentinels. 

This Goose ia found normally in large flocka of zo to too bird^ 
but occasionally small parties and pairs sepamte off by themselves. 
They fly high in the air with a very measured beat of the wings and 
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keep in very regular formalions of lines and wedges. The call is 
a deep sonorous notCf uttered by sevmol birds in unison and usually 
ckscribedas‘"gjagglini^" 

In Ladakh and Tibet the ore laid in May and June. ITic 
nests arc placed on islands of the lakes at 13^000 and 
[ 4,000 feet elevallor4 nnd ore mere holiaift*s in the soli lined 
With the bird^s own down. Where suitabk islands do not exist, 
nests are placed on the kdges of cliffs. 

The full clutch usually consists of five or six eggs. The 
is a long-poinled ovali strong in texiure with a mther cause g^n 
and little gloss. The colour is a very [lale creamy^whlte which 
soon becomes soiled 

The egg measures about j-ao by 3 23 inches. 
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THE WHISTLING TEAL. 

f 

Dendi^ocigna jAVAifiCA (I-IciTirietd)p 

I^tscrtfifton.—L^ngih 17 mches- S^ies alike; Tap lif the 
head browrtp darkBning behind; rcinainder of head and neck light 
browOi daftening behind and paJing to aJmost white On the chin 
and throat i back and shoulders dark brown^ with broad pale rufous 
tips to the feathers; wings black with a chestnut patch on the 
shoulder; rump blackish; upper tailH^ovcrts chestnut; tail dark 
brown ; lower parts light ferruginous^ bftcomirsg pale yellowish-brown 
On the upper breast and whitish below the tall; flanks light brown, 
with broad whitish shaft-streaks- 

Iris brown, eyelids bright yellow; bill brownish-blue, the nail 
nearly black; legs brownish-blue. 

The nail at the tip of the bill is prominent imd sharply bent 
downwards; wings broad and rounded; legs long and stout. 

Jvr/*/ heavy dark brown duck with rounded 

wings which frequents overgrown swamps and settles in trees; 
the whistling call is distinctive. The chestnut upper tail-coverts 
distinguish it from the Larger U'histling Teal, in which they are 
whitish. 

DistH^utfon . — Found iu Indiat Ceylon and Burma, extending 
also eastwards to the Malay Penmsula, Siam, Cochin-China, 
Southern China, Sumatra, Borneo and Java, In India it is found 
almost throughout the plains except in the North-west I'roniier 
Province and in the Northern and Western Punjab- A local 
migrant^ its movements depending on the water-supply* 

The Larger Whistling Teal /wA^ri) has a remark¬ 

able distribution in India, Burina and Ceylon, Africa atid Central 
and South America. Iti our area it seems to he common only 
in Lower Bengal and Assam. 

I/aMfSf This Duck avoids rivers and open weed less strcichES 
of water and prefers tanks, backwaters, swamps, and lakes where 
there is an aljundant growth of weeds and vegelftlion. Trees also 
Ore essential to its comfort, as it not only breeds in them but roosts 
and rests on iHg brunches often in preference to water. It is usually 
found in Bocks of fifty individuals and more, and in specially 
favoured localities it collects in vast numhers, surpassing those of 
all other duck. Its dietary is very TOriedp but a vegetable diet seems 
to be prefeircd, and large quaniitlfts of inollusca are devoured- It 
is not suitable for the table, 

Thc Whistling Teal is a strong quick swimmer and it dives weh; 
the flight is not very fasi^ though the wings are beaten very rapidly 
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□nd with great effbrL As the ruime den&teSp the call is a regular 
whistle^ not ver^ cl&ir, rather sihilantt and by no means harsh or 
sbrilL li is comtanlly uttered on the wing^ especially when the 
bird first lakes to Sight. There h also a low chuckling callp almost 
a quack 

The breeding season is from kie June until September. A 
certniti number of n^is are to be found on the ground or a few 
feet above it in masses of dense herbage. But the ordinary nest is 
in a tree, cither in the deserted nests of crows and Idles, or in 
hollows in the trunks and branches^ or between the boughs. The 
trees chosen are usually in ihe vicinity of water; and the nest is 
seldom more than 20 feet from the ground. 

In the more open situations in trees the nest is a wdhuiade 
structure of twigs and sticks lined with grass and a few feathorsi 
but in deeper holes in trees thts eggs are sometime merely laid on 
the natural debris in the bottom of the hole. 

The avc^rage clutch consists of eight to ten e^s, though more or 
less are often laid. 

The egg is a spherical oval, very smooth and fine in testurcp 
neither dosC’graincd nor gbss/p but rather chalky. The colour is 
ivory white, which soon becomes stainetL 

It measures about i’£5 by 1-50 inches. 


THE RUDDY SHELDRAKE. 

Ca£ARC\ ritaMUGiNEA (Pallas). 

(PUu 3^., Fi^. 3.) 

_Length z6 inches. Male: Head and neck bulT, 

passing on ihc neck into the orange-brown of the body plumage; 
a black collar round the neck; lower back and rump vermiculaled 
with black; wings whitish^bufl; quills bkek, the inner quills with the 
outer webs jnetallic-grecn and bronze; tail and its upper coverts 
black; lower abdomen chestnut; wing-lining while. 

The female is duller in tint with the head paler, almost whitish; 
she lacks the black neck-collar* 

Iris dark brown; bill and legs black- 

Very similar to n goose in sinicture, but the bill h flatter and 
more duckdike. 

Afr/J Easily distinguished from all other ducks 

by iU bright orangobro wn colomlion and paler head and neck, 
contrasting in flight with ihc black quills and white wing-lining. 
Chiefly found on the sand^banks of rivers^ and usually in pairs. 
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—Breeds from South Russia ard the BnUcan 
Fenirsuia eastwards through Middle Asia to Chii^ and Japan. 
In winter it moves southwards to North A&icai India, Ceylon and 
Burma, and Southert) China to Formosa. In India it arrives about 
October and stays until April, and is found throughout the length 
and breadth of the country in suitable places. 

The Sheldiakc {Tad^/rtta (tu/arna) can be confi^ with no 
other Indian duck, with its white plumage banded with black and 
chestnut, the greenish black head and bright green speculum. It 
is an uncommon winter visitor tp Northern India. 

ffabift, fM—The Ruddy Sheldiakc or Bmhminy Duck In India 
is essentially a bird of the larger rivers where the water is clean and 
free of vegetation and there ai® catensive sand-banks and sMdy 
islets left by the falling floods of the summer. In such localities it 
is found in pairs which spend the greater portion of their time on 
the sandy mai^ns of the water, comparatively seldom entering it, 
but when they do so they swim well, with the head erect, the front 
half of the body low and the stem held high; on land they wjdk 
with €5130, During the day they generally rest, sitting and standing 
about together, and at night they feed, often separating In the 
process. This has given rise to the native legend that in the pairs 
of Brahmintes are enshrined the souls of erring lovers doomed as 
punishment to rinnajn in sight and htsaring but separated by the 
flowing stream; the ordinary call which is freely uttered is a loud 
rather melodious a-oitk^ which for the purposes of the legend is 
considered to form the names of Chakwa and Chakwi, and the 
lovers are crerlited with the eternal query in hope CAakoia aw/fga 
(Qurkwa, shall I come?) answered sadly in the terms of the 
punlshmimt CAakwi ua ae> (No, Chakwi). 

In the absence of rivcis and sand-banks the Brahmby visits 
lakes and large tanks, but only those of the most open chameter. 
On the wing they rise high into the air and fly strongly vrith rather 
slow wing-beats; and through this and their bright coloration which 
catches the sun they are easily recognisable at a great distance. On 
migration numbers of pairs collect into loose flocks. Odin and 
oonfitMng in its demeanour when danger does not tbreamn, it is one 
of the wariest of the family, and to bring it to bag is always a 
triumph for the sportsman, in the roain it is a vegetable feeder, 
and Is tbererore, as a rule, quite good eating; though there « a 
prejudice o^^inst it for the table as it Is supposed to feed on 
caTHorL 

The season in Lidiikh is m May and Jttne* Here it 

nests in hotes and creifices of the high cliiTs that overhang the riven 
tind takeSi bnitriing a. nest of down and feadiers* Sii lo ten eggs 
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iire laid- The is 4 moderately brmd muJ, slighlly pointed at 
one end. The teElore is Ane and smooth v^tli a ^ti^t rind 
the colour is craamy-whitc. 

The egg mcasuies about 2-5 by 1-8 jnclies- 


THE MALLARD. 

Anas plat^rHVlVCHa linnseus. 

—Length 24 inches. AL-dci Head and upper neck 
glossy cmciald-green divided by a white ring from the deep chestnut 
breast; upper back finely vermicidaled with hrown and white ivashed 
on the shoulders with ch^tnut; middle back daik brown \ rtiEop and 
a pilch above and below ibo bEack^ partly glossed with puipic or 
green; wings browTi, the speculum* metallic violet-purple between 
two white bens edged interiorly with black j tail greyish-whitc, the 
four central feathers black glossed with blue-green and curled over 
backwards; lower plumage tnely vcroiKulated grey and whites 
under surface of wings while. 

Female: Brown above, the feathers edged with bulin and on the 
upper back and shculders with concentric bulf bands; sides of the 
head paler than the crown, with a darker streak through the eye; 
chin and ihroat brownish-bufl'j w-ings as in ihe male ; under parts 
bulTwilh brown centres lo the featherSt the upptT breast browner; 
tail brown with whitish-buff edges. 

Iris brown; hill greenish-ydlowj bktcldsh towards the rip^ duller 
and yellower iu the female; legs orangered. 

After breedings the dmke moults about June into a plumage 
resembling that of the female, and reassumes his own distinctive 
dress by anolher moult in September* This is known as the 
"eclipse,” and as the wing^uithi are shed simutianeously and not in 
pairs in the usual manner, the bird is, for a dine, virtually ajghtless. 
The female undergoes si mi Ear moults, and thise arc found in most 
of those species of duck Jn which the males are brilliantly coloured 
and do not assist in rearing the young. With the exception of the 
Spotbill all the foibwing species liavc an "eclipse” plumage- 

—^The most generally known of all wild duck- 
The mottled brown and bulf duck and the greyish-white-looking 
drake, with his dark green head and chestnut breast sepaniled by 
a white ring, are easily identified by the violet-purple speculum 
bordered above and below by liiack and white bonds* 

* SpcmlinQ h tbf ""”1* tpfited to ih* r«LgjiEuEB^r patch aT namllic (xAtyar 
fotincJ on the wing of irviny frcthwal^f duidcj. 
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niffndu/iaff .—The hLilliud breeds throu^hotit the Northern 
HemLspbei^ and m winter found southwards to Northtm Africa* 
Maddni, the Dmnrics and NonbEm India. It is* found also in 
North America (though the Greenland and Iceland birds have be^ 
separated as sub-species), wintering south to Mexico^ the West Indies 
and Panama Within our Ilmils it breeds in very great nuuibeTs in 
Kashmir, and great numbers winter there- It b abundant also 
in winter m the North-west Frontier Frovincej Baluchistan* the 
Punjab* Sind* and in lesser numbers in the United Provinces, A 
few wander to Rajputana, the Central Provinces, Bomhay* Bengal 
and Assam, but it b uiiLnown in Scuthem India^ It b most 
numerous from December to Fehniaiy* 

//oi//r* fU .—'The Mallard in India is found in pairs, small 
partieSp and in Bochs numbering up to forty or fifty birds, which may 
be found in all placts where wild duck congregate* jho^ls^ rivers* 
lakes and tanks, reedy channels and irrigated cultivation* 

They swim and walk well, and when feeding do not diH'e* though 
they frequently depress the head and neck so far below water that 
their bodies are vertically inclined, the tail sticking stjaighi into the 
atr* while their feet paddle to maintain the balance They rise 
quickly into the air straight off the surface of the water, and once on 
the wing the Bight is very fast, the strong regular beat of the wings 
producing a whbtling sound audible some distance away. They feud 
both by day and night* and have a regular flight to and from fivourcd 
feeding grounds at dusk and dawn ; though this habit is not quite 
so mEuked in India as in the mist, owing to tlie greater abundance 
of sale feeding places. The ordinary note of the male is a low and 
soft sound between a croak and a murtnuj, while the fumale has 
ii louder and clearer jabber. But when flushed both sexes quack* 
that dF the female being also louder. 

'Phe breeding season in Rash mir Is in May and J une* The nessi 
IS built of coarse flags and grasses, more or less lined with feathers 
and down from the bird’s own breast j it is placed in clumps of 
rushes along the edges of jheels and water-courses 
The clutch consists of six to twelve eg^^. 

The egg is a mcderately broad regular o^-al* of a fine and smooth 
It'XtUTe with a slight gloss* Freshly laid it is of a dull pale greenish 
tint* but this soon fades and stains into a dingy brown colour* 

In sire the eggs average about 2-20 by 1-60 inches^ 
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THE SPOTBILI^ 

Anas incecilorhynciia Forster. 

Dtscnpfi^fi .—Length 24 inches. Sejces alikef Heo/d nnd neck 
whitish with brown streaks cxcqit on the chin and throat, the iruirking 
being heaviest on the top of the head and in a band through the ejfe; 
upper back brown with i)ale edges to the feaihers ; wings brown^ 
the speculuni bright metillic-green, between tw^o white bars edged 
interiorly with bkekj above the spccutuni a bnead white streak | lower 
back, tail and a |)aich above and below black; breast and lower 
abdomen fulvous^white spotted with brown; lower abdomen dark 
brown; under suriacc of wings whitn. 

Iris brown ; bill black with a yellow tip and a yellow spot on each 
side of the base; legs orange-red. 

/W/ targe duck in which both sesccs wear a 

grey version of the plumage of the female Mallaid They arc 
readily dLstinguisht'd from her by ihc green (as opposed to purple) 
speculum^ the bright yellow spots at the base of the lieakp and the 
clumsier build 

Vistn^ufWfL—Thu SpotbtlL is found almost threughont the 
rndian Empiie, Siam, Cochin-China, China and Eastern Sibeiii^ 
It Lh divided into three race^ but we are only concerned with the 
tj'pcal fonts which octmjs in India, Ceylon and Assam north ol 
the SrahmapulraH fn India It is very genemUy distributed south of 
the Himalayas from the Indus Valley eastwards, being most common 
in Nonh-westem and Central India, it is only locally migratory. 

Jftilfits, f/r:—Apart from the fact that it is a resident species^ the 
Spoibiil differs frem most of our Indian mignitory ducks in its lack 
of sociability; il rarely associates closely with other species, and is 
usually found only in pairs or smaJI parties of ten to a doien birds 
of its own species. These avoid large open waters, and prefer small 
weedy jheels with plenty of cover or straggling creeks well screened 
by trees, Fiesh water is essential to them, even bmekish water* like 
the Sunderbutid-^p not Ijeing to their taste* 

I'hc S|jotbill is a good bird for the table, as it is largely a 
vegetable feeder, and indeed often does a good deal of damage to 
the rice crops, trampling down and spoiling as much as it cals; 
water molluscs, frogs, worms, and insects are also eaten. From ihe 
sporting jioint of view^ it is less inter^ting than most of our other 
ducks, it is not shy, and resting amongst cover often gets up 
practically at the feet of the sportsman, rising slowly and with a 
good deal of fuss, but oivcc well on the whig it b a most deceptive* 
bird to shoot, its sbe making the flight appear slower than it renlly is. 
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Wh(!n wounded it dives well and conceals itself iikiiriill^ in the 
weeds or under walerj holding itself submeriged with only its WH 
c»pa>sed for air» 

The ordinary note is a quacks I’cry siiaiEar to that of the Mallard. 

The breeding season Li rnther variabldif from March to December, 
according to locality and the state of the rainfall^ and M times the 
liird appears to be doijbte 4 >rooded. 

TTie nest is a compact wcl^made structure of grasses, nishes and 
weeds, lined with the down of the parent bird- It is well concealed 
in herbage oti the grotmd on spialL Islands or bunds al the edge of 
streams and ponds, or even in grass some distance away from water. 

The clutch consists of eight to ten and fourteen tiavo been 
recorded. The egg is a broad regular oval, rather pointed at the 
small end and the texlure is smooth and fine with a slight gloss. 
The colour is a pale buiTy-drab, which grows stained with incubationp 

The eggs measure about by 1-70 inches. 


THE GADWALL, 

ClI^ULItLASSlUS STREPERUS (Linn5EU5). 

(Plan: iix™, Fi|r. 4,) 

Dffm/fiitn .—Length 30 inches, Male: Head and neck gicyish- 
white speckled with brown» the crown and a band through the eye 
chiefly brown ^ lower neck and upper back dark brown with 
concentric whhisb bars j back brown, the feathers edged and 
vermicuLited with fulvous white; miup and a patch above and 
below the tail black; wings greyish-brown, the speculum white, 
edged exteriorly with black and divided by n broad shaded black 
bar from a patch of chestnut on ihe wing-coverts; tail greyish- 
brown; lower plumage whitish with heavy brown crescents on the 
breast and narrow wavy brown bars on the sides and flanks. 

Female: Head and neck streaked brown and white, browner 
above and whiter beneath; upper plumage dark brown, the feathers 
edged with rufous l>ufr; rump bktekish-brown ; wings and tail as 
in the male except that the chestnut patch is very indistinct; bmast 
pale rufous spotted with brown j abdomen whit& 

Iris brown; WU leaden-grey, in femak dusky with orange sides; 
Tegs dull oratige-yellowj webs dusky. 

/ifciiiij^Mi'ivir.--A larger rather dully-coloured duck which 
may be recognised at once by the white s^Kfculum divided by a 
bbek bar from u patch of cbistnut on the wing-covem. The dmke 


THE tJADWALL 4 ^ 

Iws the tail sei in a patch of vciK'et with the broasl botctly 

matked in brown nnd white crescunls. 

Distn^u/iiH .—’The Gtidwail is found throughout the Northern 
Heraisphcie breeding in the temperate portions of Europe, NHarth- 
western Asia and America. In winter it migtates southwards to 
Ahj’ssinin, India, Burma, China, Mexico and Florida. In India 
It is a most abundant winter visitor front about October to April, 
found in great numbers through Narthem India down to Northern 
Bombay. South of tkit it grows less common until Mysore is its 
souihcm limit * 

Tiie Mgeon (Jfiima pe>:eh/>e) is also a common winter visitor 
to India, being most numerous in the North-west. Tile drake is 
unmistakable. HLs crcatny-golden forehtjad and taown stand out 
in contrast with the chestnut liead and neck; the back and flanks arc 
vermiculated grey, whilst slinrtily-defined hlaeli under tail-coverts and 
a taige white shoulder patch arc points lo observe 'I'he female « 
slighter in build than the Godwal! and more rufous and lias the tail 
slightly pointed. The Marliled l>iick {Afurmarvniffa an^uitirottHs) 
is far scarcer and more inegutar in appeuanec in Northern India. 
It is Tcmark.'ihle for the curiously mottled gray and brown plumage 
of Imth seies and the absence of a speculum. 

//adi/i, Esicept that it avoids iho sea-coast the GadwaU is 
found in India wherever other ducks arc found, in all types of rivet, 
marsh and tank, and it is certainly one of the most abundant species 
throughout the whole of Continental India. It is usually found in 
Bocks of ten to thirty individuals and is not porricutatly shy though 
it is a fine sporting bird, rising quickly and cleanly froni the water 
.ind flying after the fashion of a Ted, fast and high with noisy wings, 
which appear monr pointed than those of the Mallard- On the 
water it sits higher than the Mai bird, with the stem morn elevaied. 
Nomially it does not dive, but can do so strongly when wounded. 

The tall may be described as a chuckling croak. Tlie flesh is 
very good eating, as tile liird is chiefly a. vegetarian and foetls laiBuly 
on rice, becoming very fat, and in the varied baj^ of duck that are 
olftailiable in India the Gadwall holds a high place. 

In the north the breeding season is aliout May. 

The rest is placed in a hollow of the ground amongst thick 
vegetation on the edge of water and is made of reeds and grass 
with a mixture of down and feathers. 

The normal ciotch consists of six to ten eggs, but as many ns 
sixteen have been found. The ejaj is a regular blunt oval, fine 
and smooth in texture with a slight gloss; in colour it is a warm 
ydlowish LTeam. 

It nicasufes alLw>yt 2-a6 by ! ‘5i iru^heSi 
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THE COMMON' TEAU 

■ 

Nettios citEOCA (Lmnxus). 

Dfjcnpfiitn.—l^n^ t$ inches. Male: Head iuid upper neck 
chestnut^ witK a broad nieLallic-gteen band edged mih a buff line 
running back from the eytJ and enclosing It;, a bulf line also connects 
it with the side of the chin; chin binddsh-browti; lower neck all 
round, back and sides of the body narrowly barred black and wkiiu; 
a broad buff line edged exleriotly with black along each shoulder j 
rump brown; upper util-covctts black edged with fulvous; wings 
lirown, the speculum bright emerald-green edged with velvet-black 
more broadly towards the edge^ of the wingj and divided by a pale 
cinnamDii and w‘hite bar from the lesser wing’Coverts; tail brown; 
breast whitish spotted with black; ai^domen white; under the tail 
a black patch with buff sides. 

Female: Upper parts^ wings and tail dark brown, the edges 
of the feathers pakr; wings as in the male; lower whitish, 
the sides and lower sudacc of the head and ncick marked with 
brown, and the breast spotted with brown. 

Iris brown; bUl dark slaty-g?ey; legs brownish or greeoish grcy. 

Jlf/d Iden/i^^/it^fr.—A very small duck, distingujshcd from 
other Indian specie by the conspicuous emerald gteen and bhek 
speculum and the pale cinnamon har on the coverts. The chestnut 
head and buff-edged green eye-patch. the fine black and white 
Ikarring of the body and the black and white line down the shoulders 
of the drake in full plumage iin? very distinctive. 

IhifriSuiiittf . — The Teal is very generally distributed in Europe, 
Northern Afrka and Asia, breeding in the northern and more 
temperate parts of this area and moving southwards in winter. 
Another mce dccuni in North America. Thi: typical race does not 
breed anywhem within the confines of the Indian Empire, but in 
winter it is very generally distributed in India^ Burma and Ceylon from 
about Octoljer lo March, a few being met with from August to May, 

The Gargauey {Qntr^ti€du/a ^urr^uid$t/a} is found throogbout 
India and is one of the earliest ducks to arrive, at the end of August, 
^rhe broad white eye-stripe:* the pale blue shoulder to tlie wing and 
the elongated scapulars of the male are distinctive- Ihe female 
resembles the duck Teal but is palm- The Baikal Ttal 
/ffrmifsum), with its green and creamy-white head markings, and the 
Falcated Teal {Muntm /af^a/a)i with bushy crest and long sickle- 
shaped tertiaries, are both mie stragglers to India and Burma. 

eU .—The Teal b one of the most abundant and favoured 
by the sportsman of the many species of wild-fowl which congn^Ec 
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ti> Iiiclui in winter. Tt is found in iiny type of wAter or iniushy 
ground, on riv^ and lakes, in jhools and irrigaticji, in the inudily^ 
village pond or the roadsidi^ ditchj its numbers vaiy with the 
accommocLitioii froin single birds and pairs to Bocks many hmidreda 
strong, though probably the most usual formation in w hich to find 
it is a flock numbering some thirty or forty birds | these assoebte 
with other species of duck on the warer and when disturbed often 
fly with them, but the alliance is only temporary, the association 
of the hour* 

The Teal h very largely a night feeder, and 1 % therefoTep one 
of the species most frequently observed at the flightp nnd though It 
feeds a good deal by day nmubers will be flushed from thick cover 
about the edges of water where they idly do^ away the hour^ of 
sunshine in the shade. The bud is chiefiy a vegetable feedeTp and 
obtains much of its food on foolp for it is a godd walker, dredging 
and sifting the mud in shallow water with its bcak+ It also feeds 
while swimming, ai^d though not a diver, except when wounded, h 
able to "stand on its head" in the water, tail in air. after tho 
fashion of the domestic duck and Its wild progenitor, the Maltard 
The flight b eicocdtngly swift and slrong, and on the wing the 
bird is a master of the art of twisdng and wheeling. Tt is not 
a noisy duck; the note of the male is a low far^ounding 
while the female has a short sharp 

In the North, about April of May, the Teal breeds in boggy 
ixitches on moorland, in the glades of woods or in marshes. The 
nest is placed on the ground and is a mi^s of leaves, grasses, 
bracken and other vegetable matter, lined with down and a few 
reaihcTS. It is well concealed und^r tufts of grass or bushes. 

Thu clutch varies from eiglil to iweK^ e^ but as many as 
twenty have been found. The egg ts a broad regular oval, 
com pressed towards one end | the texture is fin^ close and smooth 
and there is a stighl gloss. The colour is a pale uniform bulT. 
sometimes tinged with green. 

The egg measures about t-do by 120 inches- 


THli PIGTAIL. 

Danila acuta {Lmnaius)* 

Length tt to 39 inches, of which 5 to S inches 
belong^ to the taiL Mnlet Head and fore-neck umber-brown | bind 
neck black; a white band down tiuch side of the neck from the nape 
to join the white of the lower parts} uppe-f plumage and sides of the 
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h(Kiy finely barred and vcfinicylated with hbek and while; longer 
scapulars lanceolate in shapes velvet blacky edged wii^ light brown; 
wings greytsh-browp^ the speculum melnllic-gTeen edged on three 
sides with bkek, I he black being deepest and widest interiorly, 
a biilT bar above the speculum and a white bar below it; upper tail- 
coverts black and grey; tail browtij the long central feaihers black; 
breast %and abdomen white, speckled with grey towards the tail ; 
lower flanks buff; a black patch below the tail. 

Female: Greyish'hrown Abover streaked paEert with concentric 
pale bars on the l>ack; wing greyisbbrown, the speculum dull and 
iJl defined with little trace of green or black, and set between two 
white bats; chin and throat white; lower plumage whiiish marked 
with dusky brown. 

Iris dark brown; bill blulsh-plumbeou^, bkrk along the top; 
legs gfcyish-plnmbeous. 

The neck iii long and the central tail-feithers long and pointed^ 

Jn^/d very slender and graceful duck with long 

neck and 5har|j[y-jK)iiriied tail. Ihe drake is easily distitigtwshed by 
the brown head, the white line running down the sides of the neck 
to the white breast, and the buff spot befotu the black patch under 
the tail. In the absence of a shstinctive sj^eculum and marking, 
the female is dllficuU to recognise except by her shupe^ but she is 
only likely to be confused with female Gadwall and VVigiSDit In 
both of these, however, the speculum Ims a white inner bordei 
formed by the outer web of the neat secondaijv 

Dhiribfitim ^—The typical race of Pititail breeds in the Northern 
Hemisphere across Northern Europe, Northern and Ccnirai Russia 
and Northern Ask, migrating feouth in winter to Central and 
Southern Europe, Northeni Africa and Somhern Ask, including 
India, Ceylon jmd Burma- American bonds have been sepataled 
sub*speci fiddly. 

In India it is purely a winter visltori arriving at thu end of 
October and leaving in March, and it is found practically throughout 
the country, timugh it is by no means universally distributed 

Similarity of name must not lead to confusion with the Stiff-tailed 
Duck (Erismalitra (nuMphaia) which is a scarce visitor tu North 
West Indk. This is a curtous brown bird with a white face^ and it 
is romafkable for its diving poweR and the habit of swimming with 
the tail erect. 

ff/c.—The Pintail easily holds the first place amongst the 
ducks of India as a sporting bird, as a good bird for the table, and 
far grace of shape and carriage. It k always found in flocks, 
seldom in number less than twenty birds, and often numbering 
several hundreds; and as by day these flocks kee|i to fairly open 
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wp.ter Well in the middle of jheels where a light grow^th of weeds and 
lilies gives them a measure of coiioealiiqiont without obstructing their 
view they are^diffienh to approach. They rise (roni the w^ter with 
some difficulty, but once on the wing they fty very swihlyi their 
whole build ticing for speed, and soon rise out of shot. It is a 
peculiarity of this j^XKies that the adult males tistialfy gather into 
separate llocks^ apart from the ducks and immature males, and it is 
usually the latter which do not fly so high that come into the 
shooter's bagi 

As divers the Pintails are of*no accDuni but they swim weH^ 
sitting \Try lightly on ilic water, and with their long necks and 
pointed tails attain an unmistakable gtace and beauty of carnage. 
They walk well, hut are sddom seen on land except when f«^sng 
on irrigated or flooded land where tJvcy are sometimes found in the 
early luomiup ; for they feed at night and then leave the safety of 
the waters, where they spent the day, to iisit secluded creeks and 
channels and canal irngalion. 

They arc tsas’dy recognised on the wing by their long necks and 
tails, and by the low hissing swish of their wings. Usually a silent 
species, they occasionally titter a soft quack, generally os an alarm 

note _ 

The hneeding reason in die J^orth is from AjrnI to August. T^Tihc 

nest is built ou islands in the midcilc of lakes or in swampy marshes 
with little open water. It is the usual duck nest of ftags and grasses, 
witli an Inner hninig of feathers nnd down, placed on the ground 
and well concealed amongst hcrtK^c. 

The clutch consists of sia to eight eggs. These are very' fine 
and close in texture with a fair amount of glossj the shclts are 
thinner than those of most ducks. The colour is a pale dull 
gceenish-slone. 

In siie the egg averages »-iS by 1-5 inches. 


THE SHOVELLER. 

Spatula cuvpkata (Linnaeus). 

—Length inches, Male: Head and upper neck 
glossy green | hind neck and back dark brown, the feaihcra pale 
edged j rump and upper tail-coverts black glossed with green j 
tail dark btown^ the outer feathers broadly edgt^d with white; 
sides of the wings bluish^tey divnded by a broad white Iku: from 
the green sfieculum ; scapulars long and poifited, bluisli^rey and 
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with while shaft^streaLs j wing’^iuills dart btawn; lawct tiei:k 
and breast with a line to the scapulnts pure whhej lower bimst 
and abdomen thestnyts with a white jjatch on the lower flanks i 
under the tail a patch of block glossed with green, 

Femde: Upper pbenage brown^ eith feather with a pale 
reddish bordetj and niost of tlie feitheis, except of the head and 
neck| with concentric rufous bands ^ sides of the winip doll blussh- 
grey divided by a broad while bar from ihe green spccultim | wing- 
aod tailH^ulHs brown; lower plumage brownish-bulT roorc rufous 
on the abdomerii the fore-neck speckled with dark brown, and the 
breast and fianks marked with crescentic brown bars which fade away 
towards the taiL 

Iris yeHowj brown in the female] bill black in adult malej djirk 



PlO# ShovcBcr. (I mkt* l?K«) 

brown with the lower mandible dull orange In females and young 
males; kgs ™nge-red- 

The bill is long and fbl, t«ke as broad at the ttp as at the 
\fgisCf and the sides of the upper mandible arc much turned down 
near the rip; the sides are set with fme exposed plates (lartiollic) 
like the teeth of a i:omb. 

^cld —^Hcavy s|mtulate l^cak, consijkuous in flight 

and al rest^ separates this duct from all otherr Indian species^ Tlie 
full-pluma^d male is also easy to rtKOgnise^ with the green hcadj 
while breast and scapular line and the ehesmut under ports, but it 
must be remembered that this plumage is nol usually fully dovuloped 
in India dll February. Tn both sexes the green speculum divided 
by a white bar from the blue^grey shoulder arc disrinctivo. 

—Breeds throughout the ereator part of Europe, 
Northern Asia and North America, migrating in winter to the 
Mediterranean Basin, Egypt, Tropical Africa, and most of Southern 
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Asia to China and Japan; also in Atneiica southwards to iha West 
Indies and Ccntial Amefka. In winter it ia found throughont 
India, aniving’about iht end of October and staying bter than most 
ducks until die end of April. Common in ^ North, it grows 
scarcer towards the South. 

HaMiSt The Shoveller is usually found singly, in pans or 
in parties of ten or a domn individual, and thetcfore, though 
cximmon, it is never so abundant numerically as the other spent* 
of ducks which collect into large flocks, It ia a specialis^ formp 
its bill bdng developed for the pursose of skning mud and muddy 
water for the miaute living tffgsnisms and aquatic seeds that they 
contain; for tills reason it is less seldom found on the open cleai^ 
watcfti than in the shallower, tnora dirty and wwdy jhceb rmd ponds 
where, as a rule, it feeds about the margins. It is mom likdy tlian 
other ducks to be found about small and filthy villTge 
at such places if undisturbed it becomes very tame and bold, living 
in them for weeks and feeding on all sorts of miscellanegiis foods. 
Small wonder is it then that the llesb of the Shoveller is rank 
and unpleasant to cat and that erperienced sportsmen neglKl the 
bird. Nor is it interesting (o shoot i it is easily approached w1«n 
on the water and rises hmvily and awkwardly, taking some time to 
get under way, though once in the air it fliiB well and singly. 
It is a poor swimmer and diver, as is only to be cuptsit^ o a 
bird that spends most of its lime with its head and neck under 
water straining mud; it is, therefor^ easy to retrieve when 

vroundtxl. ^, 

As a rate a stient bird, it occasionally utUrrs a cnaking y-erA or 

a low took-toak in flight. 

In the North tho breeding season is from Ai^nl onwards, itie 
nest is built in msidows near water or in maishjr ground, 
well cosiceatcd In herbage on the pound. It b rather a bu y 
^tiuelurc mode of soft nnsds nnd rushes with a lluiiig of do^. 

EighL or nine are tisually bid, but suttecn have been 
recorded. They are rather long oviiils, pointed at the smaller end, 
fine and dose in tesiture with tx fair gloss. Tbe cetnur is yellowis - 
grey with cither a green or creatii tingp. 

Ttic average size b 2-1 by r’'45 inches- 
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THE POCHARD. 

Nvroca FES in a (Linlix us). ^ 

i;rUicia., Fig.!.) 

/?wrr///iw.—Length ifi mcties, Male: Head arid neck rufous 
chesmut ^ base of neck aU round with upper hack and breast glossy^ 
black; luwer liack and a patch above itid l^elow the tail black } 
remiundcf oF plunmgt pale gray finely vermkulatcd with black 
except the quill-fcalheni i^hich arc brown, greyer in the whigs and 
darker in the tail. 

Female : Head, neck and IsreaBt mrous-bfowpip blackish on the 
crown and mixed with greyLah-white on the cheeks and throat; 

shoulders and wing-coverts grey^ more or less vcrnnculated 
with blacky rump and tipper taiE-coverCS blackish; wing- and tail^ 
feathers brown j lower part^ sullied white turning brown on the 
flanks and under the tatL 

Tm reddiihryellow; tdll blnish-git^t black j 

blubih-grayt the webs hlackiak 

The bind toe is broadly lobed, ^ hi all diving duckii. 

J^e/J —A squat, heavily-built duck. The drake 

is easily distinguished by the venniculatcrd gray plumage ending 
shatply in black on the breast and tniJ, and the bright chestnut 
head. The duck is a dull grey and brown bird with whitish throat 
and abdomenp which lacks the white wing-bar of the White-eye and 
Tufted Duck fuf^gtiia). 

—The Pochand breeds throughout a large area of 
Northern and Central Europe and across Siberia. It is largely 
migratory^ and id winter occurs ihroughoul tempemte Europe^ 
Egypt, North-western Africa and Southern Asia to China and 
Japai]. Another sob-specie is found in North Atiiertca 

In India ihc Pochard arrit'us about the end of October, but is 
not common till November, and it leaves agairi about MaraJa* a few 
staying into April. It is found throughout Northern India in large 
numbeTs, growing scnieer towards the South, being very rara in 
Mysort 

The Red-crested Pochard {A'itffa rt//fra) is a winter visitor to 
Northern and Ceniml India. The male may be known by the 
combination of red head and crimson bill* glossy black under pans, 
white wing-bar and white shoulder-patch. The female is much duller 
and lacks the black under pans, but the dull red bill and the contrast 
between the dusky crown and w^hitkh cheeks and throat are I’narked- 
f/c.—With the Pochard we have the first of the diving 
ducks which obtain the greater part of their food, consisting of the 
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roots and hods of aquatic plants, hy diving deep undw water. 
This espkiins, therefoie, the feet that this species in India is wainly 
Diet with in ftic larger jbccls and tanks out in the open deeper 
water free from surface vegetation. It mostly feeds by night, lUid 
by day rests in Bocks on the water, riding with the Iwdy low in the 
Jitcr'very much down by the stem, and the uod neck d^wn 

in on the body. U swims well, but seldom visits the land, where 

it waits but poorly. - ■ j i... 

In rising from the water the Pochard is slow and awkward, but 

once on the wing it is a straight and strong fl.er with 
of the Short wings which male a peculiar rustling sound- The 
flocks travElin a mass and not in formation, and mount high ...to 
the air. The note is a harsh croak furr-^ufr. 

The hreoditig season in the North is in May, , , j 

The nest Ls built in rougli grass or reed-beds either on e ^ ^ 
at the edge of the water or actually on ihe water. On Iimd it 
consUts of a hollow in ilw ground rougldy lined with gniss imd 
reeds together with feathers and down; but out amongst 
reeS on the water it is a most solid structure like the nest of a 

^“rhe dutch consists of Iwve l^n 

recorded. The eggs are very regular broad ovals, smooth m testure 
but dull and glossicss. In colour they are a dull greenfih-gtey. 

They mdsure about 2-30 hy !■ 7 ° inches* 


the WHITE^EYE. 

Nvroca N¥K0CA (GiildcrisUidi)* 

ZVrc«>rf-M.^Lcngth td inches. Male: Head n«k and b^t 

dull ebesmut, a white spot on the chin and a 

lower neck joinmg the upjier back; upper plum^e 

btadlh-bn.*..; ™sj d»k tao»n, a taoad .l«tt " """f 

1 u H K'ddish'^brQWTi of tliK breast is tuiscQ 

S wWrSd i. nol '.lu.pl» ft™ 

“hint's. l»-. .d.fa"a.ai 

plumbeous-gtey, webs blackish. 
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—A small dark duck whh whliu under parts 
and a white bar tljrough the wjng; the while eye of Ihe dmke 
contnLstliig with ihe leddish-browD head is distinedve. Females and 
young maJes must not be confused wilh ihose of the Tufted Duck^ 
a heavier bird with less white in the wing and less nifotis in colotir. 

—The typical race breeds in the Basb ol the 
Mediterranean in Central and Eastern Europe and in \'i’'e3teni 
Asia as (ar as Kashmir. In winter it extencis into Afnca as far south 
as ihe Canaries and Abys-sinia, and in Asia to India and Arrakaa 
In India proper the typical race arrives about the end of 
October and leaves again in March. It is very abundant In 
Contincnial India but ijraduaHy grows rarer southwards^ and is not 
found at all in Southern Indio- 

The Eastern mce, iV, a, which breeds in Eastern Siberia 
and winters in China and Japan occurs as far West as Bengal In 
ibis ihe hod ss bbek or blacJdsh-brown glossed with gmen. 

The Tufted Duck (Njr&^a fu/tguia) is a commoti winter victor to 
all except the exlreme South of IndLu The dtake is glossy black 
iviih a long pendant crest and white under jjartii^ appearing on ihu 
water as eoai-black with an ovelI while fbnk. His yellow eye Itsids 
to confusiojt with the Goldemiye a rare w^intC!r 

visitor to Northern Indian whose male also Jooka vivid black and 
white but may be known by a circubr white patch IjcIow ihc eye. 
Another black and white bird is the drake of the Smew (AAryeZ/wf 
a/M/ui) in which the head is white with a broken bbek line through 
the eye, This also winters in Northern Indk but is commoner. 

//airiis, The White^e may be found on every type of walerj 
fresh or sail either in the hills qr plains or along the sea-coasL li is 
by preferente, howeverj a bird of the more secluded and weedy 
jbeelsj where the whole shores sue overgrown with Iverbagc and 
occasional paiclies of open water arc surrounded by water-lilies and 
nishes. 

In such places this duck is very abundant in small flocks, 
though the meniEicrs of a flock scatter amongst the cover to rest 
and rise only two or throe at a time. 

Although retiring In its habits live White^iye is neither shy nor 
difhcult to approach j it rises rather liadly for a dude and at first flies 
low over tlie water, though once on the wing it travels fast and high. 
It is a most expert swimmer and diver* and one dropped wounded 
into the weedy water that it frequents is seldom brought to bag- 

The food is viuied, consisting of vegelnble matter and 
aquatic Jjeeds, of Lnsecta and their lanaji smaB fish and especially 
molluscs. The flesh in consequence varies, and is sometimes 
excellent for the tablcj sometimes almost uneatable. 
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The harsh call rather resembles that of the Pochnrd, arid is 
variously eiprcsscd by the syllables ktit-ixk-kik or kiHfr-kirr-Airr. 

In Kashtttft the breeding season commences in Apnl, and the 
majority of eggs o« laid about June. It was at one time ciKtoffl»7 
for the fishermen to collect large caigtxs of ducks* eggs, both of the 
WhUeeye and Matlard, for sale in the markets of Snnagor, but this 
has now been stepped- 

The nest is built either on the ground tJr in the water amongs 
rushes and Other vegetation ; it is a moderate sized structure of ^ 
rushes and sedges vrith an inner Imxng of finer grasses and weetfe; 
featherti and down am padded round the eggs- The egg ^ a re^ltr 
perfect oval, smooth and fine in texture with very little gloss. Phe 
colour is a delicate tint of £aJi-it«-laiL 

The ai'erage »»c is a-i by i-S inchiss. 


THE LITTLE GREBE 

PODICEPS EuncOLLis (Faltfls). 

/Jr^m>/f<»r,.-Lenglh finches. Sexes alike. Summer plumage: 
TOI) of the head and hind neck blackisb-brown; face round the bill 
and chin blackish; sides of the head and of the neck, ihr^ and 
fore neck chestnut; upper parts dark brown, the outer 
paler brown with their bases white and tlie inner flight-feotk-ra 
almost entirely while; hrcasi, flanks and under the tail dark broifm 

mixed with while; abdomen silky white. 

In winter plumage the crown and hind neck am brown, the chin 
white, and the chestnut of the neck is replaced by mfous. 

Iris mdhrown; bill black with a white Up, the base greemsh- 
vello* • kgs bEackishiiree.V i^^ide of the ursus pale ohve^ueen. 

Bill compressed -ami shandy tad quite rudime|itary 

consisting of short downy feathers; legs 

lateral lobes coalescing at the ^ and not contrai^ed at the joints 
in the Coot. ThL^ pluniiii;^ 15 %'ery siltj an^ watciprcto . 

J^fld smallest of the waier-bir^ of 

India, fwimming low m the water and dUap^flnng under it at the 
least provocation. Its size at once distmsuishcs it. 

The Little Grebe has a very wide disti^lion, 

being found in various races thronghout the ^ler part of Europe. 
Afrii Asia, Australia and New Zealand. J>. r. ilie form 

found in I^dii, Burma and Ceylon, distinguished from the typic^ 
race by the while liases to the primaries and the gmator amnunt of 
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white in the secondjuits, is also foiintl in P^fsiai Tiu^k-estsui and 
portions of Africa* Within our limits ii is found everywhere on 
su[table water both in the plains and in the hills up to 5mm feet, 
and in the up to Sooa Ii h partly rtisident and partly 

migratory^ 

The Great Crested Grebe {/Wirepi tnsfafus) is found in Noithem 
India as a fairly eommon winter visitor to the bTger jhcels and in some 
arets it undoubtedly breeds. It is much larger than the Little 
Grebe, and in the water appeals as a slender long-necked shaip- 
l>eakcd bird, dark above and white below. In the breeding season 
Conspicuous black ^"ear-tufts** on the crown, chestnut tippet and 
flanks make it a most liandscnnc species. 

^aln/s^ f/r,— The Little Grebe or Dabchick is an example of a 
family which is highly specialised for a purely aqiunnic life- It is 



FlC. ys.—Litile Grebe, fl cial. ike-^ 


found in tnnks and the deeper jhceb. U may be said virtualfy 
never to land on toma firma; except when travelling it spends ila 
whole life in the water swintmlrtg like a Cormorant very low in the 
beam and ready to dive at the least sign of danger. Much of ils 
food in the way of small lishes is captured under water, for it dives 
well and can swim far beneath the surface; though it also feeds 
on the surface and there procures vegetable matter, small mollusca 
and water insects. Quantities of their own feathers are found in 
the gizicards of Grebes, either with or without pebbles, and they are 
apparently swallowed for the same d^estive purposes for which the 
latter are swallowed by most birds. 

It rises from the water with some dilfieuUy owing to the 
comparatively small size of its wings, but once in the air travels 
well and fast. On settling it strikes the water with the breast, 
which is well cushioned with lai. down and feaihers, instead of 
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thTUStIng farwTird its feet .is a brake aftet the fashion of duels & 
and gecse^ 

The wifig-^^thei^ in autumn are shed simultaneously as m the 
duckS) so that fora short period the bird is quite Sightless. 

Ordirumly it h found singly or in small p^rtie% bqt on the 
Mauehar Lake in Sind it gathers in winter into enormotis flocks^ 
hundreds strong- Numbers breed on the same waterj but their 
nesting habits can hardly be called coloniaL 

Hie breeding season extends from May to September. 

The nest is a mere mass of w'atpr-weedi based on a tuft of grass 
Or aquatic plants^ but practically floating in water as a rule. On this 
three to seven eggs are laid^ and they are covered over with a pad of 
weed by the parent bird when she leaves ihenest^ however hurriedly. 
The combined beat of the sun and the fermentation of this decaying 
vegetable maitei in the water is largely responsible for the incubation 
of the eggs which comirieiiceai as soon as the first one Is laidp with 
the result that there is always a slight difierence between the ages 
of the young Grebes, The young are Temarhabie for their stiiped 
coloration j they leave the nest as soon as hatched and swim, 
instmctively^ keeping up all the time a low monotonous chirrup^ 
The egg is a moderately ebn^ttsJ oval, miida pointed at both 
endsj the texture is fairly close and chalky with little or nq gloss. 
When first laid they are unmarked whitc^ faintly tinged with blue or 
gretaip but rapidly fa^ome discolDUied to dark earthy-brown, 

Tn size they measure al>out 1-40 by r inch. 
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Ydlonr-hcailedp 3l3 
wxiiAf 223 

Wail-€F«;Wj 7* 
j«WiptCCrtf 4 f/jrt>. 373 
^ntfa), Brown HilK ($> 

^ E)iillii^i 47 

Crey-hfiitled FI^CBCcbrr, Ij? 







JNDEJC 


Warblcfk QrpAxoDr 
14 ? 

Trte-| 143 A 
Wrcti-. ifd Wri:n-WjErbt« 
YcllcK-bfowcd, i|4 
Waterbcn^ 393 
^VhiLe'brwt^, 39* 

Wiit«r-Cocki 395 
liVdTer-hdTd, BaySr l&i 
StriiljHp 1S3 
Wluntnr, DtAArtp il 

P»d. 79 
Whirabrcli 4JI 
tpAiif^iri (£ 7 drW«r^ 29 
W!il»ibng-T«Ifc 47^ 
WiiitliBg-Tliniaht to6 
Whitt-ey*, ij4 
l-Vhite-c^e (DuckX 49* 

Whi(«hroat» l,€i3«j 151 
Humcfr*! 153 
WpE«j, 483 

WilJfiv-Wrcn. Gtetulth, tss 
Ljirge CrQWnoJ, 136 
Woodcock, 43J 
Wood'rO*li ifottled, 197 
Woodpecker, Bbekotped Greenf 345 
BrowThfronCed Pied, ^44 
PulTVUi-bfTflAtcd Pied, 14 J 
Golden-backcd, 247 
GoldcfV-fafLcked^ Three-toed, ^8 
HimaUytiit PLed^ 243 
Indrati Pygmyi 14A 
Llitk Scnly-MUcd, 34^ 

Mithralta^ 


Woodpecker, Rufims,. 246 
Scaly^beHicd G 243 
HckdJ'i GoMen-bAcked, 148 
Wood-Stirtkep ts 6 
Wren-Wvbllcfi Aiby, iCi 
FraokJin’s, 150 

163 

164 

Ruroua-freMedi I4I 

Streaked^ l£iO 

Wrcfi^ 5 V 13 ] 0 Wk tfi WUtow-Wreo 


X 

xaMiixM't {CfyMaMrlw), 19J 
3 S 4 

jouiliv^yi 20 

^VdfffMraji, 3 14 
:rwtd$pyg^uM (PkmS^^ 241 
ujr/iDTNirj (Orif/Miy, 

iStktran^ 1^7 
Xfmrfyw^v 45^ 


• Z 

uy/HTC*r (ri^«ww/kX 
i£j!i»un 3 ii 299 

Mftlimkws (C^MiyrifX 23 ® 
TH^^iinr (/linf/), 17 

( rrAfJWi’^ATwiX 3S 
Zai/rn^. 234 
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MANUAL OF 

BRITISH BIRDS 

Bv HOWARD SAUNDERS 

THIRD EDjriOIV REVISED AND ENLARGED 

ByWELLIAM eagle CLARKE, [.S.O., LL.D. 

PRESS REVIEWS 

Mt i. an 1.« «a« Upl aJI Ite I^Q«lypMb!L=h«i. f* i" "“iill 

ihe iuUect Iiulter U lrt»xe<i tani Uie speaBciti^pnilU are f9upd^ nEj° la,l 

Kid Ba«ad«3' ■ Manual ef Britiah Dirfa'^J ,»™i »«iee tic «™d ^ l^t 

LlWon C( liiu lUnd-rf wdA wal E^«I lit 

wcrndcrcd wbr a Oued edjlicm nofi b«n puHislaftlH 

s!fv£ 

ofthel. piiEiatlon hare bw" in»de. I™ »•« i*!' 

j Irtde more ihAll Jl!o dUiincl BriuiB firefli*. 1 1W3W «pnl|jriaa n« ewe yJ?^j :■. 
'at U .^!nUy dew nod de hc^lctw to re«mmer«l it « Ui^ b«t rf lu 

“SSKir„-s?feS 

Mr H. Giflnvotil, accord haKply ,«ith d« old while aBortiOE 

■ Man Aw to> ppny Cl 0. ,he it in 

;i;^^-Ctl Sa™la»‘ -'Manual 
Tlae b»l fiM-volcrme thni u™ ^ ^ RLrrfm' la ihe F*itc 

or Uritisb Birds,' a hu bc«n railed fw- M«*n 

dj^hiits. A ittfloJ now pnaepit that tiandsOtfiC ralume m 

Gtjmey iSi JailtWIljof l.ondofi . j wgxel the eip*ndil“«, 

fSsaiTf^sss^- 
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Crifu’H Kim, 
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GUIDE TO THE 

* 

BIRDS OF EUROPE AND 
NORTH AFRICA 


l£V 

CoLOHEL R. G. WA*HDLAVV RAMSAY 

Praiifnt of itt Sritiik OmiiKsitgiib' VmiM, l^lj-i^iS 
■Ftt{\ia ^ ^ ZMis^at Sxirlj 


WITH A BlOGHAPMlCAL MEMGtR BY 

WILLJAM EAGLE CLARKE, LL.U. 


PRESS REVIEWS 

tdi No«h^oea Fimto h finale onulbolufFiisd hinvtlcai, niu} Uiii hondluok 

tutswda. ft iDcludra^r dtan^^ 
dhirf lUbaidiary dlTisipM, triLbabjItcr nccmtitof tli£ pluinart iwl 

qf apeod and iuIh«kJc», und Uie ciileiil of ihor^Fes il,<, 

syogaynu m Fpttth, GewnaD, Jtiiliao, uJ^tdiib.' — ri«ff 

Afnw''! **“* RsnrMiy'i - Guide to Ote Birds of Europo and North 

H* “**} ^Iwl wil lelteble Jktle iuttMlbods, ii* cga*tiiehcn£^l^o« and 
t^wtedge requited for iu predmticti ere rented ^ a^ii^ 
Ib^gb IJ Mgi^ It conlouu <BiiMaM3 of the Oidm fanuliet, tfeben,%eda and 

CotlioonlaJ ^ bring 

fJ'J^ P* mosl Bwufcuoui gap, inomtrhDiggkal litEiaturt 

orye^ me had Inrjlunci ftu- lOmE handbook in Kndish iJult micht enable bJtd 

Mfdi^rtnneS, eounuf^ ^‘Sy "^hl 

T f Tiu!!^ $Cehlra lo Ixf ndibiniF |pi but IviifUase exi^nL 

Ij^rW Fa^^w the still hl^er D^ki’i * Btf'i 

b^ wbtdi w«c out of itwqyeitipii, b«h on «xouM of bulk and weu 

but beiir me have jurtmhaipeopite have been asking fon"—7i/’/lest ^ 

“ Th^ki 10 Dr GlaAe, the really eduahle merit pieparod be CoL Retuiav has b«n , 
jmscfncd a^ publishtd. More than thirty yean ago Backhoute boiliid down Dmaer'ii 

“i? ?"*■ tnomledge of geograptacd recei up Id date: * 

what ‘i’® ^ wtifidid title is 

the ihSi^kl *"‘"1.“ “ s«'l*Ue. Ctmdse deiciiiidoot 

i. ,ui P !: ^ -oertained, U 3dd«]« The JnrJuikm of iforth 

»^r ‘*¥1 ^“rJ* "" *''^ The book a 
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